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THE  CURTAINS* 

A  Theme  in  Dramatic  Rhythms 

The  curtain  rises  upon  a  darkened  stage.  After  a  mo* 
ment,  during  which  the  eyes  become  less  blind,  it  is  possible 
to  distinguish  a  vague  suggestion  of  figures,  moving. 

A    Mans    Voice,    in    affirmation.      Light!  ....  My    life 

yet  beats  against  ....  darkness!  .... 
A  Second  Voice,  after  an  interval.     Failure  .... 
A  Voice,  answering.    And  I,  brother? 
The  Second  Voice.     Brother  .... 
A   Voice,  distant.     Here,  afar  off  ....  in  the  desert,  my 

voice   calls   back — echoes.      I   break  beneath   the  silence, 

asking. 
A   Woman  s   Voice.     Together  we  may  understand:  press 

your  lips  closer. 

*  The  attention  of  the  reader  is  called  to  a  brief  note  on  this  play  on 
page  39.      Right   of  representation  is  reserved  by  the  authors. 
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A  pause,  sustained.  Then  jar  back  on  the  stage,  as  if 
parting  heavy  draperies,  a  pure  white  light  divides  the 
darkness.  It  illuminates  for  an  instant  a  strange  boy-like 
figure  seated  in  front  of  the  draperies  on  steps  which  seem 
to  continue  upward  into  the  light  an  immeasurable  distance. 
Slowly  the  curtains  come  together.  The  harsh  voice  of  a 
Priest  breaks  the  silence. 

Priest.    I  render  praise  unto  God,  who  hath  instructed  mine 

eyes  so  that  I  do  not  behold  darkness. 
A  Woman's  Voice.     Lonely  .  .  . 

The  stage  becomes  visible.  In  front  of  a  background  of 
tall  neutral-toned  draperies  which  meet,  closing,  at  the  cen- 
ter, three  unequal  steps  extend  across  the  stage.  From  these 
steps  run  two  parallel  black  lines  a  short  distance  apart  to 
the  foreground,  forming  a  path.  At  either  side  of  the  stage 
is  a  conventionalized  suggestion  of  a  realistic  setting,  clearly 
indicated  but  semi-transparent  and  without  reality. 

The  boy-like  figure  in  white,  whose  name  may  be  called 
Ralfar,  remains  seated  on  the  steps.  Nearer  the  front  is  the 
Priest  and  to  the  right  an  Old  Man,  blind.  The  chief  mas- 
culine character  of  the  play  stands  at  the  extreme  right. 

A  Mother,  crossing  from  the  left.  I  am  weary:  if  there  be 
a  search,  the  child  I  bore — let  him  seek  in  my  stead  the 
dream — 

Old  Man,  crossing.  I  have  lost  ...  the  rest  of  me,  my 
youth;  the  woman  whom  I  loved  is  dead;  if  I  had  chil- 
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dren,  they  are  long  since  parted  from  me.     I  am  but  a 
husk,  with  life  to  feel  the  presence  of  the  wind. 
Ralfar.    When  all  is  taken,  then,  it  might  be  ... 

The  Old  Man  continues  to  the  left,  and  exit. 

Priest Not  until  death  be  passed  is  life  made  sure. 

Ralfar,  standing  erect.  Once  I  remember  ....  naked 
voices  that  strove,  crossing  black  lines.  Is  this  the  light, 
light  bent  from  streets,  which  has  power  to  withdraw  the 
hunger,  groping  with  blind  courage,  the  hunger  which 
was  darkness? 

A  Young  Girl,  entering  from  the  right.  I  go,  to  give — 
him  ....  all  that  I  am. 

Ralfar  looks  towards  her  with  a  gesture  as  if  of  complete- 
ness, broken  instantly  by  half -gestures  from  the  Mother  and 
Priest. 

Mother.    Stay.    Unless  ....  from  love,  to  keep  its  beauty 

after  love  is  gone,  a  child. 
Girl.     I  am  so  young. 
Priest,  as  the  Girl  pauses  irresolutely ;  beckoning  her.    Kneel 

....  first. 
Girl.  ...  I  cannot.  .  .  .  We  will  return  together  .... 

afterward.  .  .  . 
i 

As  she  crosses  the  stage,  she  becomes  aware  of  Ralfar  and 
stops  abruptly,  with  a  quick  indrawn  breath. 
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Ralfar.     I  did  not  call. 

Girl.    Perhaps  it  was  his  voice  ....  I  heard. 

She  leaves  the  stage  slowly. 

Mother,   to   Ralfar.     You   smile  .  .  .  strangely;    there   is 

strength — disdain  .  .  . 
Ralfar.    Of  me  is  borne  no  child. 
Mother,  drawing  back  instinctively,  frightened.     What  are 

you? 

For  a  long  time  Ralfar  does  not  answer,  and  then  only  by 
extending  the  arms  sidewards,  raising  them  slightly,  as  if  a 
veil  were  lifting  from  the  background. 

Ralfar.     They  only  see  ....  streets,  houses,  nothing  that 

here  is — the  curtains  and  the  reaching  steps — 
Mother,  scornfully,  to  the  Priest.     She  speaks  of  mystery. 

Exit,  right. 

Ralfar,  looking  in  the  direction  that  the  Girl  passed.  I 
felt  ....  the  passionate  search  of  half-things — 

Priest.  I  know  not  you  nor  who  you  are.  You  come,  break- 
ing altars. 

Ralfar,  quietly.    Why  must  there  be  an  altar? 

Priest.    There  must  be  altars.    And  you  too  will  need — 

Ralfar.    Perhaps  I  ....  too. 

The  Priest  turns  and  goes  off,  left. 
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Ralfar.     Their  heavy  voices,  stifled  by  dead  light.     The 

darkness  had  gone  from  them. 

The  Man,  who  has  stood  silently  at  the  right.    Darkness? 
Ralfar,  turning  towards  him  with  reluctance.    And  you? 
Man.    And  I  ? — am  one  of  them.    If  you  have  seen — 
Ralfar.    Yes  ....  clearly. 
Man.    They  have  no  longer  hope. 
Ralfar.    If  from  their  eyes  the  sense  of  earth  could  even  for 

a  moment  vanish — 

An  instant  of  suspended  rhythm. 

Why  have  we  loved  ?  .  .  .  . 

You  wait:  (shadows  of  time  and  space 
Yet  darken  on  the  mountain-top). 
Do  you  not  feel  the  path  between  black  lines? 
Do  you  not  see  the  steps  and,  just  beyond, 
The  mystery  of  light  the  curtains  shield? 
These  are  the  heights  where  you  and  I  have  met: 
It  is  but  a  little  distance  ....  further — 
Man.  You,  reaching  out  beyond  the  world, 
Frighten  my  strength.  .  .  . 

It  is  not  the  woman  that  I  fear  in  you : 
Something  ....  I  know  not  what, 
As  one  fears  ....  flowing  water. 

Ralfar  sinks  to  the  floor  with  hands  extended  toward  him 
in  surrender  that  is  also  a  challenge.     The  vitality  of  this 
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gesture  draws  the  Man  into  a  position  suggesting  love.    The 
pose  gradually  becomes  dynamic. 

Ralfar.    It  would  not  matter  if  I  met  you  now, 

Or  if  we  met  after  a  thousand  years. 

We  have  loved  always ;  always  we  shall  love : 

It  is  the  meeting  that  keeps  us  from  each  other. 
Man.    The  yielding  glory  of  you  streams  upward, 

Streams  like  the  vapor  of  a  cloud.  .  .  . 
Ralfar.    Your  breath  ....  Life  concentrates  ....  tenser 

....  burning. 

A  moment;  ecstasy  ....  and  then 

I  shall  pass  ....  on.  .  .  . 

Light,  different  in  quality,  resurges  upon  the  stage.     Ral- 
far rises  very  quietly. 

Man.    You  saw  ....  too  far. 
Ralfar.     Do  not  speak:  watch. 

Light  reawakens,  gathered  like  a  mist. 

I  am  glad  that  we  forgot  ....  a  thousand  years. 

A  long  interval.    From  the  left  the  Girl  re-enters. 

Ralfar.    The  colors  that  we  watch  are  blurred. — 
A  boy  came  with  me  who  had  gone  away, 
Whom  also  I  must  bring  when  you  and  I 
Meet  ....  again.  .  .  . 

With  a  gesture  as  of  seeking  freedom,  Ralfar  turns  and 
goes  directly  to  the  Girl. 
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Girl.     I  loved  him. 

Ralfar.  Yet? 

Girl.  I  came. 

Ralfar  makes  a  gesture  of  acceptance. 

Girl.    You  will  not  ever  let  me  go  from  you  ? 

I  love  you,  as  one  loves  a  boy. 
Ralfar,  meeting  the  eyes  of  the  Man.    I  am  a  boy. 
Mother,  who  has  entered,  to  the  Girl.    Go  from  her  .... 

quickly. 

Ralfar.    No!  ....  I  love  her  also. 
Girl.     Also?  .... 

She  sees  the  Man. 

Mother,  to  Ralfar.  You  clutch  at  too  much  life :  you  grasp 
at  life  both  ways! 

Ralfar,  with  a  growing  consciousness  of  freedom  and  of  iso- 
lation. Not  you  alone  speak:  they,  the  world  of  half- 
things — .  I  too  have  known  what  causes  them  to  hate 
that  which  I  am. 

Girl,  to  the  Man.  Is  it  you  that  have  power  to  kill  the  boy 
I  love  in  him? 

Ralfar.    You  would  be  better  free. 

Mother,  of  the  Girl.    Let  her  go  back. 

Ralfar,  after  a  pause.  And  there  were  flowers  trembling  in 
my  hands,  flowers  it  had  been  wonderful  to  give. 

Mother.    How  can  you  give,  having  no  need? 
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Ralfar,  with  hands  drawn  down,  unconsciously  crosses  to 
the  space  midway  between  the  black  lines.  The  Girl  fol- 
lows. A  pause.  The  light  alters.  - 

Ralfar.    I  would  not  willingly  have  left  them — not  so  soon. 

No  longer  aware  of  those  on  the  stage,  Ralfar  takes  the 
hands  of  the  Girl  and  turns  her  gently  aside. 

Girl.    Where  can  I  go? 

She  crosses  from  the  stage.  A  long  silence. 
Ralfar.    Behind  black  curtains  the  light  ....  breathes. 

Ralfar  turns  abruptly,  and  is  facing  the  curtains  with 
hands  stretched  upward  and  outward. 

Ralfar.     The   path  calls   back  my   footsteps  whence   they 
came. 

The  Mother  recoils,  as  if  frightened,  glancing  at  the  Man, 
who  stands  motionless.  She  goes  off.  Ralfar  moves  towards 
the  curtains.  A  pause.  Out  of  the  silence  are  heard,  at 
first  distant,  then  nearer,  heavy  sounds,  dull  and  in  repe- 
tition. 

A  Voice.    Brother,  the  chain  with  which  you  bind  me  hurts. 
A  Second  Voice.     I  do  not  touch  you.     Brother,  the  chain 

with  which  you  bind  me  hurts. 
A  Third  Voice.    I  do  not  touch  you.    Brother — 
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Ralfar,  hearing  the  voices:  to  the  curtains,  in  agony. 

Drag  me  from  them.    I  have  gone.  .  .  . 
A  pause;  then,  as  if  the  word  were  forced  into  utterance. 

Brother — 

The  Priest  has  re-entered.  Ralfar,  unable  to  complete 
the  struggle  between  the  light  and  the  earth-rhythm,  goes 
to  him  and  kneels. 

Ralfar.    Listen — I  saw — 

Priest.    What  did  you  see? 

A  Voice.    Brother,  the  chain  with  which  you  bind  me  hurts. 

Ralfar.     I  saw — 

A  Voice.    The  life  I  builded  prisons  me,  and  yet — 

Another  Voice.    Together  we  may  understand. 

Another  Voice.     Lonely  .  .  . 

Priest.    What  did  you  see? 

Ralfar.     Nothing! 

Priest,  after  an  interval.     An  altar  will  bring  God  more 

near. 

Man.    Their  chains  have  brought  them  God  more  near. 
Ralfar,  rising  and  speaking  involuntarily.     Brother — 

Then,  holding  the  white  light  like  a  sword,  Ralfar  cuts 
their  chains.  The  sounds  begin  to  disintegrate. 

Man.    Their  chains  are  fallen. 

Ralfar,  aware  of  the  disintegration.     One  of  them  .... 
may  ....  find! 
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During  what  follows,  discordant  lights,  irregular  in  con- 
tour, appear,  and  cross  and  re-cross,  developing  intensity  as 
the  stage  groius  darker  to  receive  them.  Various  figures 
enter,  scattered.  Exit  the  Priest. 

A  Voice,  off  stage.    Our  hands  grow  mad  without  a  god. 

One  of  those  on  the  stage.    Why  have  you  hid  our  chains? 

Ralfar.    That  slaves  might  not  seek  God. 

Another.     Find  him! 

Ralfar,  groping  out.     The  colors.  .  .  .  tear — ! 

Another.     Show  us  the  way! 

Ralfar.    I  cannot:  I  would  create  only  myself  in  you. 

The  Girl.    There  was  love  between  us —  .... 

Ralfar.    I  have  forgotten.  .  .  . 

Another.     I  will  take  the  sounds  in  my  hands,  and  gather 

them  with  the  lights,  and  mould  them. 
Another.     The  sounds  reach  further  than  your  hands  can 

grasp. 

Another,  at  the  extreme  right.     I  am  dying  .... 
Ralfar.    Earth  builds  .... 
Another.    Have  pity! 
Ralfar.    Pity? 

The  rhythm  is  obstructed.  Ralfar  sinks  down  on  the 
steps,  and  speaks  to  the  curtains. 

Take  me;  lest  I  re-find  their  chains! 

An  interval.  The  white  light  parts  the  curtains,  coming 
like  a  wind.  The  colors  have  vanished,  and  all  who  were 
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on  the  stage  except  the  Man.     Presently  the  curtains  close 
once  more. 

Ralfar,  rising.     Surely  earth  used  me  as  it  closed  the  path 

Step  after  step  behind.  .  .  . 

So  far  off  is  the  sea  I  cannot  hear  it ; 

Even  the  sky  I  cannot  remember ; 

And  tall  trees  are  not. 
Man.    If  you  could  hear  me,  I  would  take  you  in  my  arms. 

Ralfar  makes  an  involuntary  gesture,  as  if  sometime  he 
might  be  heard. 

Man.     And  if  I  stay,  you  might  hear.  .  .  .  My  life  has 
been  ....  deflected  to  vast  spaces  leading  toward  you. 

The    curtains    become    visible    to    the   Man.      He   walks 
slowly  from  the  stage. 

Ralfar.    He  dies. 

Ralfar    moves    backward   toward   the   curtains,  suddenly 
touching  them  with  raised  hand. 

Priest,  crossing  from  the  left.     Upon  my  altar  the  fire  no 
longer  burns. 

Cloyd  Head  and  Mary  Gavin 
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A  MAN  WALKS  IN  THE  WIND 

Being  so  tired,  it  is  hard  to  hide  from  you; 

It  is  hard  to  walk  any  longer  in  the  night  and  the  wind. 

I  have  gone  among  brown  trees,  I  have  crunched  the  blue 

Frost-bitten  grass  under  my  feet,  I  have  stood 

In  parted  thickets,  caught  in  the  crackling  leaves, 

I  have  seen  the  brushpiles  on  the  ridges  fired, 

I  have  watched  the  twisted  smoke  that  weaves 

Blue  strands  in  the  black  branches  of  the  wood; 

And  now,  being  tired, 

Being  tired  now  and  worn  enough  for  rest, 

Would  it  not  be  safe,  would  it  not  be  very  good 

Tonight,  to  find  it  in  your  breast, 

In  your  wise  breast  where  this  is  understood? 

Do  you  remember  another  night  of  wind, 

Moonlight  and  wind,  when  it  was  all 

The  sky  could  do  to  keep  from  reeling  upon  us  in  shame, 

When,  breathless,  we  held  it  there 

From  slipping  down  about  us  with  your  hair? 

Do  you  remember  a  night  last  fall 

When  the  wind  whirled  us  and  whetted  us  to  flame, 

And  whirled  the  leaves  and  whetted  us  to  flame, 

Whipped  out  your  dress  and  would  not  let  us  be, 

And  drove  us  along  the  prairie,  two  shadows  clinging, 

And  dropped  us  at  the  foot  of  a  tree? 

That  was  September  before  the  frost: 
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In  the  morning  the  prairie  was  gray  with  mist 
And  the  grass  was  matted  white  where  we  had  lain. 
And  the  arms  of  the  elm,  the  grizzled  arms  of  the  elm, 
Pawed  at  the  wind  for  something  that  was  lost, 
And  knotted  up  with  pain. 

Fall  comes  to  fall  again, 

And  I  walk  alone,  I  walk  alone  in  the  wind  .... 

I  cannot  master  the  beauty  of  the  night. 

I  walk  alone.     The  poplar  fingers  rise 

Tall  and  awful  among  white  glittering  stars. 

Surely  this  is  the  most  sorrowful  delight 

Of  any  man,  to  walk  alone  with  a  dream. 

Do  you  hear  the  ripple  singing  in  the  stream? 

The  beauty  of  the  poplars  strikes  me  down. 

The  wind  over  the  grass — I  had  not  known 

The  wind  was  such  a  lonely  thing. 

The  wind  cleaves  me  with  beauty  to  the  bone, 

And  the  gray  clouds  that  brush  the  fields  and  fling 

Gray  darkness  on  to  the  driven  prairie,  and  fold 

Their  lonely  silence  around  the  hills,  and  fly 

On  to  the  upper  night,  to  the  upper  air — 

They  have  beat  me  clean,  they  have  beat  my  body  cold 

With  beauty.    Do  you  hear  the  wild  geese  cry? 

And  now  the  dark  is  heavy  in  my  head, 
And  in  my  heart  all  the  sorrows  have  come  home. 
I  am  tired — you  do  not  know  how  tired  I  come. 
You  would  not  care  tonight  ?    You  would  not  care,  . 
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But  let  your  hand  wander  through  my  hair? 

There  would  be  no  hurt  now,  we  are  both  too  tired. 

I  would  finger  the  soft  silk  of  your  dress  the  same 

As  long  ago,  when  you  were  first  desired, 

As  long  ago  when  the  wind  whirled  us  to  flame. 

For  we  know  the  bitter  tune  the  wind  sings; 
There  will  be  silence  now,  there  will  be  rest, 
And  eyes  will  heal  after  the  wind  stings, 
And  I  shall  hear  your  heart  under  your  breast 
Moving  across  time  with  a  great  flow. 
And  we  shall  hear  no  more  the  wind's  calling, 
But  only  the  silence  of  it  falling  and  falling, 
And  always  the  room  will  throb  quietly  and  slow. 

BRUSHWOOD 

TO    HIMSELF   IN    AUTUMN 

Take  bitterness  into  your  wailing; 
Be  like  the  rock,  the  hard  gray  stone; 
See  there  is  hunger  in  your  ailing, 
Walk  scornfully  and  alone. 
Walk  scornfully  on  the  fall-brown  hills; 
And  maybe  where  the  wind  heaves 
And  scatters  the  littered  poplar  leaves, 
Releasing  tardy  ones  to  the  ground, 
You  will  hear  the  faint  authentic  sound 
And  remember  why  the  wind  grieves. 
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THE  CRYING  CRANES 

Wounded  black  eyes  in  a  white,  dead-lily  face, 
And  black  hair  streaming  like  a  river  at  night, 
She  stands  in  the  rain  at  the  high  desolate  place, 
Watching  till  the  gray  ship  shall  pass  from  sight. 

Below,  the  wet  black  rocks,  the  Crying  Cranes, 
Scream  with  white  water,  the  reef  sputters  and  booms; 
And  above  her  black  hair  the  gray  sky  heavy  with  rains 
Cracks  white  and  thunders  to  the  dark  sea  that  looms 

Before  that  still  face.     She  raises  to  wild  skies 
Black  torrents  of  hair.     The  salt  wind  whips  her  shawl, 
Bruised  the  scared  grass.     She  watches  with  still  eyes 
The  glittering  spume-showers  burst  white  and  fall. 

Burst  and  cry  and  fall:  there  is  no  end  to  the  crying, 
Lonely  and  gray  as  a  bitter  wave  long  tossed. 
Under  the  torn  edge  of  night  the  mist  is  flying 
And  folding  down  till  the  gray  ship  is  lost. 

TRAMPS 

Muffled  in  his  shabby  black  clothes 
With  crab-apple  cheeks  the  wind  made  ripe — 
I  wonder  where  each  vagabond  goes, 
Smoking  wise  thoughts  out  of  his  pipe. 

Like  a  wet  blackbird  in  the  rain  or 
Flapping  across  the  prairie  in  wind, 
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I  wonder  if  it's  the  devil's  gain  or 
His,  since  first  he  sang  and  sinned. 

APPOINTMENT 

I  come  from  many  hours  of  lonely 

Laughter  with  my  friend,  and  from  many 

Hours  of  whispering  at  the  knees 

Of  a  dark  scornful  girl  I  know. 

I  come  from  a  swamp  where  gray  rain  glistens, 

From  headlands  bleak  under  the  blow; 

And  to  any  lonely  man  who  listens 

I  will  speak  quietly  of  these 

Before  I  light  my  pipe  and  go. 

NO   POEM 

I  read  my  poem  over  again  and  threw  it  away 
In  the  park  where  the  elms  brood. 
The  old  man  who  spears  old  papers  on  a  spit 
And  tucks  them  into  his  brown  gunny-sack, 
Will  make  an  end  of  it. 

Then,  after  he  has  stood 

Awhile,  he  will  go  off,  shouldering  his  brown 

Bag,  and  shuffle  out  of  sight; 

A  brown  leaf  drifting  into  the  gray  twilight 

That  the  bushes  make  about  him,  folding  down — 

A  better  poem  than  I  can  hope  to  write. 

Maurice  Lesemann 
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There  is  a  singing  that  is  everywhere: 
Waves  of  a  sea  that  washes  in  my  head — 
The  shoreless  sea  that  roars  inside  a  shell; 
Blurred  ringing  of  a  distant  drowsy  bell; 
Clamor  of  fairy  festival,  or  fair. 
But  for  the  iron  of  this  featherbed, 
I  should  float  into  places  thin  and  far, 
And  like  a  bubble  pricked  against  a  star, 
Die  in  a  trail  of  iridescent  air. 


A  SHY  CHILD 

They  coax  and  beguile, 

As  though  teasingly 

A  squirrel  in  a  tree. 

You  do  not  speak  or  smile. 

In  your  eyes  flit  wise 
Thoughts  that  wonder  weaves 
Of  their  silly  words; 
Safe  in  your  grave  eyes, 
Safe  as  little  birds 
Busy  behind   leaves. 

Louise  Red  field 
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NEEDLEWORK 


Lengths  of  lawn,  and  dimities, 

Dainty,  smooth  and  cool — 

In  their  possibilities 
Beautiful — 

Stretch  beneath  my  hand  in  sheets, 

Fragrant  from  the  loom, 
Like  a  field  of  marguerites 

All  in  bloom. 

Where  my  scissors'  footsteps  pass 

Fluttering  furrows  break, 
As  the  scythe  trails  through  the  grass 

Its  deep  wake. 

All  my  stitches,  running  fleet, 

Cannot  match  the  tread 
Of  my  thoughts  whose  winged  feet 

Race  ahead. 

They  are  gathering  imagery 

Out  of  time  and  space, 
That  a  needle's  artistry 

May  embrace. 

Hints  of  dawn  and  thin  blue  sky, 
Breaths  the  breezes  bear, 
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Hazel  Hall 

Wispy-waspy  things  that  fly 
In  warm  air. 

Bolts  of  dimity  I  take, 

Muslin  smooth  and  cool; 
These  my  fingers  love  to  make 

Beautiful. 

ii 

Crowds  are  passing  on  the  street — 
Tuck  on  tuck  and  pleat  on  pleat 
Of  people  hurrying  along, 
Homeward  bound — throng  on  throng. 
Their  work  is  finished,  mine  undone; 
Still  my  stitches  run. 

I  cannot  watch  the  people  go — 

Fold  on  fold  and  row  on  row; 

But  I  know  each  pulsing  tread 

Is  spinning  out  a  life's  fine  thread; 

I  know  the  stars,  like  needle-gleams, 

Are  pricking  through  the  sky's  wide  seams; 

And  soon  the  moon  must  show  its  face, 

Like  a  pearl  button  stitched  in  place. 

All  the  long  hours  of  the  day 

Are  finished  now  and  folded  away; 

Yet  the  hem  is  still  undone 

Where  my  stitches  run. 

Hazel  Hall 
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HAND  ON  A  HARP 

Like  the  rose-breasted  swallows  at  sunset 

That  glide  and  skim  in  the  twilight 

Above  the  pale  gold  of  the  river, 

Touching  the  surface  so  lightly 

That  the  smooth  glints  of  the  little  ringlets 

Might  elude  me — 

Except  that  I  love  them  .  .  . 

Ay,  even  as  the  swallows, 

Her  hands, 

All  shadow  and  rose  in  the  flickering  light  of  the  fire, 

Flit  dream-like  over  the  golden  strings, 

Dipping  with  exquisite  faintness 

Till  the  circles  of  sound 

Would  filter  away  to  the  heavy  darkness — 

Except  that  I  love  them. 

PILGRIMAGE 

I  traced  the  comet's  tail  of  his  renown 
To  Faure's  rotisserie  somewhere  up  town. 

Yes,  he  had  hands  and  feet  about  like  mine. 
He  didn't  mention  winds  and  worlds  and  stars, 
But  subjugated  poetry  to  wine 
And  burnt  up  time  and  money  in  cigars. 
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Ellwood  Colahan 

But  I,  young  I,  saw  but  the  quick  hot  coals 

Purging  their  fiery  passion  on  the  grate. 

I  thought :    Beloved  gossiper  of  souls, 

If  only  I  could  be  insatiate 

As  you  could  be,  and  scourge  you  fiercely  on — 

Leaping  from  dawn  to  dawn, 

Your  unstopped  pipes  forever  at  your  lips 

In  free,  untrammeled  quest! 

Instead  I  watched  his  drumming  finger-tips 
And  heard  his  laughter  at  some  still-born  jest, 
And  wondered  if  this  were  the  great,  strange  child 
Who  dreamt  our  dreams  for  us  who  only  slept; 
If  this  were  he  who  wept  when  others  smiled 
And,  further  visioned,  smiled  when  others  wept. 

How  bitterly  I  rose  and  looked  him  through! 
Then  suddenly  my  pulses  throbbed  anew, 
I  could  have  howled  for  joy! — sure  enough 
He'd  bent  and  scribbled  something  on  his  cuff! 
The  kind  of  soup,  perhaps — but  for  myself 
The  toppling  Joss  was  back  upon  its  shelf! 

Ellwood  Colahan 
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THREE  POEMS 

HER   DEATH 


From  the  Other  Side 


The  silence  sobbed 

Like  a  bird's  throat, 

Clear  as  a  star. 

Yes,  in  the  gathering  twilight  throbbed 

A  liquid  note, 

A  breath! 

It  drew  me  far  .... 

Over  my  room's  inscrutable  shade 

A  Brightness  leaned, 

A  sun,  a  cloud. 

I  sang  aloud — 

Yet  no  one  heard,  no  mortal  heard — 

"Who  hasteneth? 

Yea,  I  am  ready,  ready,  Death! 

My  Death,  dear  Death  my  life!" 

The  step,  the  word — 

Ah,  he  has  heard! 

He  came,  I  kissed  the  great  white  blade. 

I  lived — and  I  was  not  afraid. 

THE    HOPE    OF    HEAVEN 

I   shall   tell  thee  some   day,   thou   little  wild   god, 
Of  the  pains  I  suffered  for  thee. 
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Florence  Wilkinson 

Thou  wilt  laugh  a  great  laugh  of  diviner  knowledge, 

And  sweep  me  up  high  beside  thee. 

Then   I  shall  forget  the  dark  travail-pains, 

The  blood-crimsoned  trail,  the  lair,  the  long  rains, 

Up  there  in  the  light  beside  thee. 
No  longer  a  sullen  beast-mother,  I, 
With  suspicious  furred  ears  and  a  fierce  agate  eye, 

But  winged  and  mighty  like  thee. 

SPEECH 

Words,  words,  words, 

Like  starry  flies  on  the  sleeper's  brain. 
Listen,  all  over  the  roads  of  earth 

You  can  hear  our  steps  like  rain! 

We  are  loud,  ephemeral,  vain, 

Motes  in  the  sunlight  stirred; 
Yet  blazoned  with  ancestry, 

For  God  himself  is  a  Word. 

Words,  words,  words, 

Nought  may  put  us  to  scorn! 
Yea,  the  unanswering  dead, 

And  the  mouth  of  the  newly  born. 

Florence  Wilkinson 
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A  RUSSIAN  EASTER 

In  the  great  cathedral  with  blue  windows, 
In  the  great  cathedral  of  Moscow, 
They  will  kneel  before  the  holy  ikons. 

The  Mother  is  dressed  in  blue  and  gold, 

And  the  Child's  eyes  are  of  blue  jewels; 

And  golden  and  blue  are  the  robes  of  the  high  priest. 

Nataska  will  be  there  in  a  scarlet  cloak, 

And  Irena's  gown  will  be  embroidered  in  crimson. 

Sergei  will  be  there,  and  Igor 

Will  gaze  with  mystic  Slav-eyes  at  the  gold  altar. 

They  will  weep  before  the  altar  for  their  sins; 
They  will  beat  their  breasts  and  pray  for  pardon; 
They  will  arise  shrived  and  forgiven! 

When  the  priest  unlooses  the  tiny  white  doves — 
They  will  weep  for  joy. 

All  will  arise  and  embrace  one  another, 
Crying,  "Hail,  brother,  hail!"— 
Crying,  "Hail,  sister,  hail!" 

Christ  is  arisen,  Christ  is  arisen!    Christ 
Has  arisen  from  his  grave! 
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Marya  Zaturensky 


Igor  will  chant  sonorously, 
"Peace  and   brotherhood  and  love 
Have  arisen  with  the  white  Christ!" 

All  will  take  up  the  cry 

Peace  and  brotherhood  and  love! 

Let  there  be  peace  and  love 

Since  Christ  is  arisen,  Christ  is  arisen, 

Christ  is  arisen  from  the  dead! 

Irena's  lover  will  kiss  her  on  the  lips, 
Wild  with  the  love  of  God. 
Natasha's  lover  will  kiss  her  forehead 
Reverently  as  the  hands  of  the  high  priest. 

But  I  shall  be  alone  weeping: 
I  shall  weep  remembering  the  blue  cathedral; 
I  shall  be  sad  in  a  strange  country, 
Thinking  of  Igor,  Natasha  and  Sergei, 
Irena,  and  the  singing  multitude. 


RUSSIAN  PEASANTS 

They  dance  wildly  today  at  the  village  of  Czernoff — 
The  men  and  women  and  little  children. 
They  dance  wildly  before  the  great  lord's  castle, 
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Snapping  their  heels,  cracking  their  fingers  and  sobbing 
In  hilarious  passionate  abandon. 

Wilder  and  wilder  shriek  the  cymbals  and  violins, 
Wilder  and  wilder  arise  the  cries  of  the  dancers, 
And  wilder  the  songs  and  the  mad  laughter. 

Their  faces  are  aglow,  their  eyes  are  shining 
Radiant  with  vision  and  joy  and  splendor. 
Lithe  are  the  bodies  of  the  young  women, 
Marvelous  the  grace  of  the  young  men, 
And  strangely  beautiful  the  wild  chant  of  the  old  men  and 
women. 

They  pass  in  a  scarlet  maze,  singing,  laughing,  weeping: 
Scarlet  the  embroidered  bodices  and  petticoats, 
Scarlet  the  blouses  of  the  men, 
And  scarlet  and  riotous  the  exhilarating  air. 

Tomorrow  we  shall  see  them  reaping, 

Backs  bowed,  and  eyes  apathetic  with  labor. 

They  will  speak  to  you  sorrowfully,  hopelessly: 

"There  is  no  joy  in  life,"  they  will  say; 

"Only  with  God  is  our  great  gladness — 

His  peace  and  his  light  be  with  you,  brother." 

Marya  Zaturensky 
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DAYS 

KINSHIP 


White  gull — flying,  flying, 
White  wave — cresting,  cresting, 
Eager  I  go,  and  crying, 
To  the  goal  you  seek  unresting. 


PASTEL 

Now  with  soft  shadow  filled,  my  room 
Becomes  a  place  of  lovely  gloom, 
Except  where  silver  moonlight  falls 
In  squares  on  counterpane  and  walls. 

A    LETTER 

You  smile  perhaps  when  I  write  "Spring"  to  you, 

Who  know  so  well  my  window  but  reveals 

A  space  of  factory  walls,  and  smoke-soiled  blue — 

That  square  of  sky  above.     But  here  one  feels 

April  in  March,  and  prescience  of  the  May. 

Spring's  not  a  matter  just  of  birds  or  trees; 

It's  something  subtler,  unheard,  unseen — a  way 

Joy  surges  up  in  every  face  one  sees. 

Shut  me  from  sky  or  light,  I'm  sure  I'd  know 

The  day  that  Spring  first  breathed  across  the  snow, 

Even  as  now  I  sense  it  everywhere 

And  find  my  window's  grimy  picture  fair. 

Harold  Holston  Wright 
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"SONGS  FROM  A  BOOK  OF  AIRS" 

GO  TOUCH   THE   SILENT   STRINGS 

Go  touch  the  silent  strings 
That  long  in  sleep  have  lain, 
Music  that  knows  no  past 
Or  future  pain. 
Sing  for  the  moment's  joy! 
And  when  the  echoes  fade, 
Nothing  will  last  but  the  song 
That  your  hands  have  made. 
Nothing  will  last  but  song, 
Though  the  music  die, 
And  when  this  brain  is  dust, 
That  too  will  die — 

And  when  this  brain  is  dust, 

That  too  will  die. 


THE   STORM   BIRD 

All  day  a  storm  bird  in  my  breast 
Had  struggled  to  be  free, 

And  I  who  never  sought  such  guest 
Endured  in  agony. 

At  last  in  pain  I  tore  my  breast 
To  set  the  wild  thing  free; 
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Alice  Cor  bin 


"Now  you  who  came  unasked,  unsought, 
I  pray  you,  let  me  be!" 

But  at  this  word  my  stormy  guest 

Grew  quieter,  serene; 
And  rings  of  light  dropped  softly  down 

From  sun-tipped  clouds  unseen. 


SONG 

I  know  you  beautiful  and  fair 

Beyond  delight; 

I  know  our  bodies  bare 

In  love  unite, 

Yet  weep  for  passion's  flight. 

I  weep  because  the  rose 

Must  fade  away; 

I  weep  because  of  words 

That  lead  astray; 

I  weep  that  passion  never  tells 

What  it  longs  to  say. 

Though  your  breast  lie  on  my  breast, 
Still  in  vain  the  lover's  quest; 
Like  the  dryads  in  the  woods 
Powerless  to  tell  their  moods — 
In  a  world  of  forest  spells 
Never  half  the  lover  tells. 
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I  SAW  THE  WORLD  GO  BY 

I  saw  the  world  go  by: 

With  crimson  banners  flying, 
And  loud  bugles  crying, 
The  young  world  went  by. 

I  saw  the  world  go  by: 
Footsore  and  weary, 
Banners  torn  and  dreary, 
The  old  world  went  by. 

I  saw  the  world  go  by — 

And  laughed  to  see  it  going, 
And  cried  to  see  it  going, 
And  while  I  watched  it  going, 
The  world  went  by! 


SUMMONS 

Then,  as  the  summons  came, 
I  felt  my  name 
Roll  out  in  flame 
Along  the  midnight's  black  and  baseless  floor. 

My  life  grew  hour  by  hour — 
Bud,  stalk,  and  flower: 
How  slight  a  thing  hath  power 
On  life  Time's  everlasting  light  to  pour! 
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Alice  Cor  bin 

Yet,  for  that  moment  brief, 
I  was  myself;  the  chief 
Actor;  Time's  thief: 
Time  that  steals  all  things  gilds  ere  it  takes  the  leaf. 

Yet  even  this  went  by: 
Too  late!  I  could  but  cry 
This  was  that  I 
I  only  came  to  know  when  it  was  time  to  die! 

EPITAPH 

Earth,  draw  thy  coverlet  over  my  face, 
For  I  am  weary  and  would  rest  a  space. 
I've   played  at  hide-and-seek  among  thy   flowers, 
And  thou  h'ast  kindled  me  with  sun  and  showers, 
Hast  fed  and  held  me  happy  on  thy  knee, 
And  like  a  mother  thou  hast  played  with  me: 
Now  I  would  sink  upon  thy  breast — 
Lift  up  thy  coverlet  and  let  me  rest. 

Alice  Cor  bin 
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COMMENT 

MR.  YEATS   AND  THE   POETIC  DRAMA 

ONE  prehisoric  evening  before  the  War — on  the  first  of 
March,  1914 — POETRY  gave  its  first  party,  the  guest 
of  honor  being  Mr.  William  Butler  Yeats:  a  party  which 
became  a  date  in  American  literary  history  because  of  the 
Irish  poet's  gracious  compliment  to  Vachel  Lindsay,  who 
was  then  little  known  outside  our  pages,  and  who  re- 
sponded by  reading,  for  the  first  time,  his  newly  finished 
poem,  The  Congo. 

Six  years  later  almost  to  a  day — on  Wednesday,  the  third 
of  March,  1920 — the  editor  of  POETRY,  and  its  contributors 
and  guarantors,  gave  a  second  banquet  to  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  modern  poets;  and  this  time  to  Mrs.  Yeats  as 
well.  The  occasion  tempts  one  to  reminiscence  and  con- 
trast. POETRY,  in  1914  a  war-cry,  a  roaring  radical,  a 
turbulent  bolshevist  in  a  placid  and  peace-loving  world,  has 
become  in  1920  (at  least  the  rising  generation  so  informs 
us  with  nobly  violent  gestures)  a  placid  and  peace-loving 
institution  in  a  world  still  heroically  at  war.  The  young 
rhymes-for-bread  troubadour  of  our  first  banquet  now 
sings  for  the  rich  and  great  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  soon 
even  London;  and  the  Imagists,  who  were  then  a  wee  small 
voice  in  POETRY,  have  since  been  heard  above  the  noise  of 
battle  in  all  the  four  corners  of  the  earth. 

Neither  Edgar  Lee  Masters  nor  Carl  Sandburg  was  pres- 
ent at  that  first  dinner-party;  Spoon  River  was  not  yet  on 
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the  map;  and  the  early  group  of  Chicago  Poems  was  just 
making  its  first  appearance  in  POETRY  that  very  month. 
Cloyd  Head  was  another  absentee — his  Grotesques  was  not 
to  appear  on  the  stage  until  the  autumn  of  1915,  or  in  print 
until  October,  1916.  And  Eunice  Tietjens,  now  Mrs. 
Head,  was  still  lingering  in  New  York  and  experimenting 
with  the  Lyric  Year. 

In  short,  although  Vachel  Lindsay  and  Arthur  Ficke  read 
poems  to  us,  and  Alice  Corbin  made  a  vivid  little  speech; 
and  although  Edith  Wyatt  and  Frances  Shaw  and  Agnes 
Lee  were  among  the  hostesses,  the  New  Movement,  in 
March,  1914,  was  just  gathering  headway  in  Chicago,  and 
further  east  as  well.  A  few  months  later  the  world  war 
threatened  to  engulf  it,  but  it  survived  and  moved  on — to 
what  final  accounting  who  knows,  when  "foreign  nations 
and  the  next  age"  shall  run  up  the  sum  of  it? 

Mr.  Yeats,  in  his  brief  address  at  the  banquet,  took  the 
Poetic  Drama  for  his  subject,  and  told  of  the  little  theatre 
and  the  small  audience  which  he  and  other  poets  are  con- 
spiring for  in  Dublin:  the  aristocratic  theatre  in  which 
from  a  dozen  to  fifty  of  the  elect  shall  see  plays  worthy 
of  spirits  highly  attuned  and  keyed,  and  shall  pass  them 
on  authoritatively  to  the  next  age;  a  theatre  modeled  on 
the  Noh  drama  of  Japan,  whose  playwrights  and  players 
were  always  blissfully  absorbed  in  their  art  and  royally  un- 
conscious of  the  crowd. 

Without  venturing  to  question  this  aesthetic  authority  of 
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the  elect  in  our  unimperial  age,  I  was  reminded  of  a  dra- 
matic exhibition  which  I  had  attended  in  New  York  two 
or  three  weeks  before,  one  which  fulfilled  Mr.  Yeats'  con- 
ditions as  closely  as  any  little-theatre  enterprise  is  like  to 
do  in  our  time  and  country.  The  distinguished  Irish  poet, 
unfortunately,  was  not  there,  and  it  is  only  too  probable 
that  less  important  engagements  kept  him  away  during  the 
entire  week  or  two  that  the  Provincetown  Players  were 
giving  Three  Travellers  Watch  a  Sunrise;  so  that  we  are 
forever  prevented  from  knowing  whether  the  performance 
was  in  line  with  his  desire.  But  there  was  the  small 
audience  (over  fifty,  perhaps,  but  under  one  hundred)  of 
the  presumably  elect — for  who  but  the  elect  would  venture 
down  past  Washington  Square  through  slushy  snow-drifts 
too  mountainous  for  taxis?  There  also  was  the  small  stage, 
almost  as  informal  as  a  drawing-room,  upon  which  artists 
had  thought  out  a  not  too  elaborate  setting.  And  there,  in 
Wallace  Stevens'  play,  was  the  Poetic  Drama. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  how  beautiful  this  brief  play  is; 
even  though  I  had  read  it  twenty  times,  more  or  less,  in 
manuscript  and  proof,  when  it  took  POETRY'S  play-contest 
prize  and  appeared  in  the  July,  1916,  issue  of  the  magazine. 
But  the  "three  travellers" — were  they  from  Provincetown 
or  China? — appearing  with  their  candle  in  the  dark  wood 
and  vesting  themselves  in  gorgeous  robes  for  the  ritual  of 
the  sunrise,  took  me  back  to  those  "windless  pavilions"  of 
Mr.  Stevens'  magic  country,  and  asserted  with  unimpeach- 
able validity  the  high  audacity  of  the  poet's  imagination. 
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The  girl  was  not  so  adequate.  It  is  her  province  to  en- 
force the  tragedy  by  bringing  the  three  dreamers  face  to 
face  with  the  grim  realities  of  agony  and  death.  With 
hardly  a  dozen  lines  to  speak,  she  would  need  be  a  Duse 
to  give  them  their  due  effect.  As  she  seemed  merely  a 
high-school  amateur,  the  elect  audience  had  to  imagine  nobly 
during  the  tragic  climax  of  the  play;  the  more  because  the 
sunrise,  instead  of  approaching  slowly,  with  gradual  revela- 
tion of  the  dead  figure  among  the  branches,  appeared  with 
the  sudden  flare  of  an  electric  light.  However,  for  at 
least  one  auditor,  the  three  travellers,  uttering  their  beau- 
tiful lines,  had  woven  a  spell  which  no  later  inadequacy 
could  destroy:  the  brief  tragedy  was  complete  and  won- 
derful, as  perfect  as  a  Greek  vase  in  its  assertion  of  beauty. 

It  would  be  too  much  for  even  the  elect  to  expect  the 
other  plays  of  the  evening  to  be  in  tune.  But  Alfred 
Kreymborg's  Vote  the  New  Moon  was  a  screaming  satire 
on  political  methods  in  our  democracy:  done,  perhaps,  with 
too  much  emphasis  on  color  and  too  little  on  rhythm ;  but  on 
the  whole  effectively  and  wittily  grotesque.  And  Pie,  by 
Lawrence  Langner,  which  finished  the  program,  was  an 
amusing  farce,  making  excellent  fun  of  marital  misfits  and 
interior-decorative  aesthetics. 

And  Abraham  Lincoln? — was  that  the  Poetic  Drama? 
Perhaps  not,  but  it  proved  a  skilfully  constructed,  cleverly 
actable,  dramatic  chronicle.  A  certain  toastmaster,  in  in- 
troducing Mr.  Drinkwater  at  a  luncheon,  said  that  this 
English  poet  had  "interpreted  Lincoln  for  us  Americans." 
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The  compliment  was  too  sweeping:  the  play  does  not  in- 
terpret Lincoln — it  merely  presents  with  fair  accuracy  the 
salient  facts  of  his  dramatic  political  career;  reducing  them, 
even  as  Shakespeare  did,  to  a  presentable  minimum  of  time, 
number  of  persons  involved,  etc.  But  whereas  Shakespeare 
was  an  interpreter  of  historic  characters  for  his  country- 
men, making  them  live  again  with  all  their  imperfections 
and  idiosyncracies  on  their  heads,  Mr.  Drinkwater  does  not 
venture  beyond  the  most  obvious  historic  data — he  misses  the 
soul  of  his  hero,  its  depths  and  heights  of  sombre  melan- 
choly and  Rabelaisian  humor.  One  can't  help  resenting  the 
plausibility  of  the  portrait — a  portrait  painted  by  Pacheco 
when  only  Velasquez  could  have  done  it  to  the  life.  And 
Mr.  McGlynn,  though  admirably  simple  and  well-inten- 
tioned in  his  presentation  of  the  role,  is  not  temperamentally 
adequate,  not  rich  or  profound  enough. 

The  most  unpoetic  moments  of  the  play  are  the  alleged 
poetic  interludes.  The  Greek  chorus  has  been  sadly  mal- 
treated by  the  efforts  of  later  playwrights  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  classic  tradition.  Shakespeare  himself  did  not  succeed 
very  well  with  it,  and  Mr.  Drinkwater's  reminiscent  figure, 
mouthing  metrical  platitudes  in  front  of  the  curtain,  is  not 
only  an  insufferable  bore,  but  a  public  libel  on  the  art  of 
poetry,  which  he  misrepresents  to  the  bewildered  and  im- 
patient audience. 

However,  everyone  should  see  this  modern  chronicle  play 
— indeed,  everyone  is  seeing  it  to  such  a  degree  that  it  will 
probably  start  a  fashion.  The  misadventures  in  dialect, 
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which  marred  the  printed  version,  have  been  taken  in  hand 
by  some  expert  and  are  not  heard  on  the  stage.  The  stage- 
settings  and  costumes  are  quaintly  1860,  and  the  difficult 
theatre  scene,  behind  the  boxes,  is  managed  with  consum- 
mate skill. 

And  what  about  that  other  popular  success — Zoe  Akins' 
Declassee?  Is  this  drama  by  a  poet  the  Poetic  Drama? 
All  the  storehouses  of  romance  are  despoiled  to  make  it: 
the  lordling  and  his  faithless  lady;  her  lover  cheating  at 
cards  and  denouncing  when  he  is  denounced;  she  adrift  in 
a  cold  world  and  selling  pearl  after  pearl  to  give  bohemian 
parties  to  unworthy  vaudevillians ;  a  Hebraic  billionaire, 
who  woos  and  almost  wins  her,  but  magnanimously  gives 
way  before  the  returning  lover,  redeemed  by  Kimberley 
diamonds — all  this  leading  up  to  a  slow  death  to  slow  music, 
the  lady  having  been  opportunely  run  over  by  a  taxicab! 
Could  an  accommodating  poet  do  more  to  please  the  public? 
And  poor  Ethel  Barrymore  gilds  her  goldenest  voice  with 
pathos  to  be  worthy  of  the  role. 

Then  there  was  Tolstoi's  realistic  near-tragedy,  The 
Power  of  Darkness,  excellently  given  by  the  Theatre  Guild 
but  missing  the  magic  touch  which  would  have  made  of 
it  the  Poetic  Drama.  And  there  was  that  fine  comedy, 
Clarence,  by  Booth  Tarkington,  which  the  Poetic  Drama 
might  be  proud  to  claim,  so  light  and  keen,  so  sadly  true, 
is  its  laughing  revelation  of  a  too  typical  slam-bang  American 
family. 

One  may  find  the  Poetic  Drama  at  the  opera  these  days, 
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set  out  with  color  and  music,  and  sometimes  bereft  of 
words.  John  Carpenter's  ballet,  The  Birthday  of  the 
Infanta,  scarcely  missed  Oscar  Wilde's  delicate  dialogue,  so 
eloquent  was  its  pantomime,  so  gorgeously  interpretive  were 
its  scenic  colors  and  costumes.  Indeed,  the  Poetic  Drama 
is  in  danger  of  getting  along  without  poetry!  In  Le  Coq 
d'Or  at  the  Metropolitan  the  gorgeous  and  whimsical 
pageantry  of  color  and  music  was  voice-accompanied,  but 
no  one  cared  in  what  incomprehensible  tongue  the  words 
were  uttered  by  those  singers  behind  the  scenes.  Poetry 
was  achieved  by  song  and  color — the  imagination  responded 
to  beauty  and  carried  the  drama.  These  experiments  by 
the  Chicago  and  New  York  opera  companies  in  scenic  art, 
pantomime  and  the  dance  are  revealing  new  phases  of  the 
Poetic  Drama,  leading  all  the  arts  together,  poetry  no  doubt 
with  the  others,  toward  new  triumphs. 

It  may  be  that  the  Poetic  Drama  will  demand,  in  the  not 
distant  future,  a  wider  scenic  range  than  in  any  previous 
period  of  artistic  history:  from  the  small  stage  and  intimate 
audience  advocated  by  the  Irish  poet,  to  the  out-door  vast- 
ness  of  the  Greek  Theatre  at  Berkeley.  "Endow  your  man 
of  genius,"  says  Mr.  Yeats,  "and  leave  it  all  to  him."  Let 
each  community  find  its  man  of  genius,  and  give  his  plays 
fit  actors,  theatre  and  audience!  H.  M. 
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The  play  which  opens  this  number  is  essentially  designed 
for  the  theatre,  a  pantomime  through  which  words  are  in- 
terwoven. To  neutralize  the  disadvantage  of  the  reader, 
who  must  substitute  imagination  for  the  more  precise 
clarity  of  the  theatre,  a  brief  note  may  be  of  value. 

The  authors  have  assumed  as  their  premise  that  a  char- 
acter in  whom  were  combined  the  masculine  and  feminine 
psychology  might  catch  a  nearer  glimpse  of  whatever 
spiritual  verities  exist  than  is  possible  to  ourselves.  This 
spiritual  environment — since  the  play  is  seen  through  the 
eyes  of  the  central  character,  Ralfar — is  therefore  the  domi- 
nant motive.  The  curtains,  with  white  light  beyond  them; 
the  steps;  darkness:  these  are  symbols  to  which  long  usage 
has  given  fixed  values.  They  are  symbols  merely;  yet  what 
they  imply  is  to  Ralfar  much  more  immediate  than  the 
materialistic  environment  which  for  that  reason  must  be 
represented  as  semi-transparent  and  without  reality.  To 
none  of  the  other  characters,  until  the  end  of  the  play,  does 
the  spiritual  background  become  visible. 

The  story  is  concerned  with  the  progress  of  the  central 
character,  and  the  reactions  to  that  progress.  It  leads 
through  experience,  threatening  to  divide  a  completeness  at 
the  first  unstable  but  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  attain- 
ment of  impersonality.  Thenceforth  no  other  search  is  pos- 
sible save  toward  the  infinite.  There  comes  a  last  call  of 
earth  seeking  to  drag  the  central  figure  downward  to  meet 
its  need.  Above  that  call  await  the  last  stages  of  mysticism. 
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The  play  has  no  ending;  the  moment  after  the  final  curtain 
perhaps — one  does  not  know — completes  a  circle. 

C.  H.  and  M.  G. 

EMILIO  DE  MENEZES 

Somewhat  over  a  year  ago  the  Brazilian  Academy,  and 
that  small  minority  of  Brazilians  for  whom  the  Academy 
exists,  suffered,  in  the  death  of  Emilio  de  Menezes,  a 
loss  which  many  of  his  compatriots  find  it  hard  to  over- 
estimate. A  native  of  Brazil,  "he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
poets  of  the  Portuguese  tongue,"  to  quote  a  Brazilian  critic; 
and,  while  the  individual  may  make  reservations  to  an  un- 
relieved eulogy  of  the  dead  poet,  it  is  certain  that  much  of 
cultured  Latin  America  reaffirms  this  opinion. 

The  difficulty  which  confronts  the  foreign  commentator 
who  would  sum  up  his  achievements  is  inherent  in  the  in- 
adequacy of  all  translation,  but  especially  marked  when  the 
translator's  subject  is  the  work  of  an  artist  so  fastidious 
in  the  use  of  his  native  tongue  as  was  de  Menezes.  Like 
Raymundo  de  Correio,  he  showed  strongly  the  reaction  of 
his  generation  against  the  bombastic  sentiment  of  the  pioneer 
poets  of  Brazil,  and  this  reaction  evidenced  itself  in  an 
aristocratic  attitude  toward  his  calling,  expressed  by  the  art- 
for-art's-sake  slogan  of  Parnassianism.  As  Edna  Worthley 
Underwood  states  in  a  recent  letter  to  POETRY,  de  Menezes 
is  often  compared  to  Baudelaire,  and  I  would  add  that  the 
comparison  particularly  applies  to  the  ease  and  apparent 
spontaneity  with  which  he  handles  the  unusual  rhyme.  In 
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further  discussion  of  the  technique  of  de  Menezes,  his 
alexandrines  are  considered  of  the  most  perfect  in  the  Por- 
tuguese tongue.  A  parallel  is  also  drawn  between  his  first 
books,  Funeral  March  and  Funereal  Eyes,  and  the  work 
of  J.  M.  Heredia,  whose  single  volume  opened  the  doors 
of  the  French  Academy  to  its  author. 

The  final  volume  of  poems  by  de  Menezes  had  the 
prophetic  title  Last  Rhymes.  Such  delicate  disparagement 
expresses  something  of  the  sentimental  irony  of  the  verses 
so  indicated.  Here  is  a  book  of  middle  age  (de  Mene- 
zes was  fifty  when  he  died)  written  with  restraint  but 
with  a  dauntless  vanity  which  enjoys,  rather  mercilessly, 
the  contemplation  of  the  pathos  of  its  own  futility.  The 
spirit  is  perfectly  expressed  in  a  little  song,  the  words  by 
de  Menezes,  the  music  by  Alberto  Nepomuceno,  which  ends, 

Lilies   from  Earth's   strong  breast 
Conquer  the  pomegranate's  red: 
Onward    we    go   to    death, 
As  to  a  bridal  bed. 

And  the  same  quietly  triumphant  resignation,  with  that  taint 
of  insincerity  which  gives  it  its  artificial  grace,  is  echoed  in 
the  sonnet,  Afternoon  by  the  Sea,  in  which  the  poet  recalls 
an  exultant  youth,  and  closes  with  the  capitulating  lines : 

Say    to    this    glittering    eternity, 

Beholding  in   the   foam  my  own   white   hair, 

The   old,  old   sea   grows  old  with  me. 

One  of  the  sonnets,  The  Dead  Tower,  is  dedicated  to 
Coelho  Netto,  which  suggests  that  one  compare  the  rococo 
imagination  of  this  most  popular  and  characteristic  Brazilian 
author  with  the  deliberately  subdued  fancy  of  de  Menezes. 
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Coelho  Netto,  it  is  true,  had  at  that  time  come  no  nearer  the 
poetic  form  than  a  volume  of  prose  poems  called  Raphsodias; 
but  his  fecund  inventiveness,  which  nurtures  metaphor  as 
the  tropical  soil  nurtures  vegetation,  tends  toward  the 
popular  and  vulgar  ornate  in  a  way  to  emphasize  the  dis- 
crimination of  his  one-time  contemporary.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  spirit  of  de  Menezes  may  in  time  be  seen  to  have 
affected  Brazilian  art  to  a  further  extent  than  is  now  ap- 
parent. Here  is  a  country  far  behind  our  own  in  popular 
enlightenment,  and  yet  a  country  in  which  one  prays  for 
a  genius  who  has  never  read  a  book,  above  all  a  genius 
without  a  classical  education.  One  prays  especially  for  a 
writer  who  will  lay  the  fleshly  ghosts  of  Cleopatra  and 
Salome,  for  these  departed  heroines  appear  to  Brazilian  poets 
with  as  successful  a  determination  to  be  written  about  as  that 
astonishing  head  of  King  Charles  which  so  annoyed  Dickens' 
Mr.  Dick.  De  Menezes  had  that  sophisticated  artistic  sim- 
plicity which  finds  its  practical  counterpart  in  good  breeding, 
and  it  may  be  said  for  him  that  in  his  last  volume  these 
traditional  female  symbols  of  inspiration  receive  no  mention, 
and  that  Astarte  and  Phryne  are  banished  with  them.  The 
very  positive  effect  of  the  negative  virtues  can  only  be  appre- 
ciated through  a  general  perusal  of  Brazilian  poetry. 

It  will  interest  Americans  particularly  to  know  that  Last 
Rhymes  includes  the  dead  man's  unsuccessful  translation  of 
Poe's  Raven.  Poe  has  been  translated  into  Portuguese 
several  times,  but  The  Raven  is  the  only  one  of  Poe's  works 
generally  known  and  quoted  in  Brazil. 
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The  career  of  the  dead  poet  was  also  noteworthy  as  it 
embraced  interests  so  little  related  to  his  art.  Born  in 
Curityba  in  the  State  of  Parana,  he  entered  early  into 
public  life,  where  he  reached  his  highest  ascendant  in  the 
final  phase  of  the  government  of  Marechal  Deodoro.  His 
essays  in  the  stock  market  met  with  as  much  success  as 
his  writing.  Among  other  interesting  incidents  concerning 
him  which  his  death  recalled  was  his  founding  of  the  once 
popular  but  now  extinct  literary  journal,  A  Folha. 

Evelyn  Scott 


REVIEWS 

THOMAS  HARDY'S  POETRY 

An  American  View 

Collected  Poems,  by  Thomas  Hardy.     Macmillan  Co. 

The  nineteenth  century  in  England  produced  two  groups 
of  poets.  The  first,  at  its  outset,  was  the  brilliant  romantic 
cluster  of  Coleridge,  Keats,  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Byron. 
A  little  before  them,  somewhat  outshadowed  by  the  late- 
comers' magnificence,  but  yet  revealing  a  polished  glow  of 
their  own,  was  another  group  consisting  of  Landor,  Crabbe, 
and  the  strange  erratic  star  of  Blake.  Both  of  these  groups 
came  to  an  end  in  about  1830,  and  it  was  not  till  mid- 
century  that  another  group  of  widely  contrasted  poets  ap- 
peared— a  group  including  Tennyson,  Browning,  Arnold, 
Patmore,  Swinburne,  Rossetti,  Morris  and  Meredith.  Many 
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of  these  were  still  living  when  the  young  Thomas  Hardy 
became  fired  with  ambition  to  be  a  poet. 

That  ambition  was  destined  to  be  postponed  twenty  years 
— for  Hardy  was  forced  to  the  writing  of  novels  by  the 
necessity  of  earning  a  living.  It  was  not  until  he  had 
passed  Shakespeare's  fifty-two  years  that  he  achieved,  or  at 
least  began  to  publish,  the  earliest  of  the  poems  which  are 
here  collected. 

Hardy  is  the  one  great  poet  of  the  twentieth  century  in 
England.  Scan  we  the  skies  never  so  closely,  there  is  none 
to  set  beside  him.  Even  those  who  dislike  his  work,  and 
they  have  been  not  a  few  or  they  would  never  have  suc- 
ceeded in  delaying  his  triumph  as  a  poet  for  twenty  years, 
are  forced  to  admit  that  he  stands  alone.  He  not  only 
stands  alone,  but  he  stands  in  the  sharpest  possible  contrast 
to  the  romantics,  or  to  the  Victorians.  Where  the  romantics 
pressed  forward  in  their  zeal  for  liberty  and  truth,  he  stands 
still,  counselling  that  liberty  is  an  impossible  dream  and 
pian  a  mere  puppet  of  the  gods,  while  truth  wears  an  ugly 
\face.  Where  the  Victorians,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Swinburne,  traced  a  world  of  orderly  progress  and  in- 
creasing enlightenment,  he  sees  only  a  dark  anarchic  welter 
of  fate,  with  no  gleams  of  hope  for  the  future,  and  nothing 
but  resignation  to  destiny  possible  to  helpless  mankind.  And 
he  has  illustrated  his  vision  to  the  world  by  writing  poetry  so 
beautiful,  so  weighty  with  idea  and  expression,  that  to  turn 
to  it  from  the  rhymes  of  the  Georgians,  or  from  the  vers- 
libristic  efforts  of  more  futuristic  singers,  is  like  turning  to 
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Bach  or  Beethoven  from  the  efforts  of  a  rag-time  band.  We 
rub  our  eyes  and  wonder  how  such  poetry  ever  could  have 
come  to  be  written  in  our  age.  It  seems  remote  to  us;  so 
remote  in  fact  that  verse  after  verse  of  it  comes  to  our  mind, 
not  as  something  near  to  us,  but  as  a  familiar  quotation. 
Here  are  a  few  of  them,  taken  from  as  many  poems: 

At  last  one   pays  the  penalty — 
The    woman — women    always    do! 

The  land's  sharp  features  seemed  to  be 
The  Century's  corpse  out-leant. 

Leave  the  door  unbarred, 
The  clock  unwound, 
Make  my  lone  bed  hard — 
Would  'twere  underground ! 

At  whiles  or  short  or  long 
May  be  divined  a  wrong 
Dying  as  of  self-slaughter. 

I  speak  as  one  who  sounds 

Life's  dim  profound ; 

One  who  at  length  can  sound 

Clear  views   and  certain: 

But — after  love  what  comes  ? 

A  scene  that  lowers, 

A  few  sad  vacant  hours, 

And  then  the  curtain. 

By  briefest  meeting  something  sure  is  won ; 

It  will  have  been: 

Nor  God  nor  demon  can  undo  the  done, 

Unsight  the    seen, 

Make  muted  music  be  as  unbegun. 

Your  face,  and  a  God-curst  sun,  and  a  tree, 
And  a  pond  edged  with  greyish  leaves. 
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When    the   Present   has    latched   its   postern    behind   my   tremulous 

stay, 
And  the  May  month  flaps  its  glad  green  leaves  like  wings. 

One  wonders  how  such  a  poet  came  to  be  our  contem- 
porary, and  not  the  contemporary  of  Shakespeare.  And  the 
astonishing  fact  that,  of  the  last  two  quotations,  the  first 
dates  from  1867  and  the  second  from  fifty  years  later,  leads 
me  to  make  another  observation. 

Hardy  is  the  most  homogeneous  of  all  English  poets. 
Anyone  who  has  read  his  work  steadily  through — and  unless 
we  do  so,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  judge  of  his  importance 
— will  be  struck  with  amazement  at  the  fact  that  the  poet 
of  the  early  poems  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  poet  who 
but  the  other  day  was  writing  Moments  of  Vision.  Prac- 
tically alone  among  the  major  poets  of  England,  Hardy  has 
Vx*  seen  no  reason  to  alter  his  technique,  his  attitude,  or  his 
philosophy  of  life  for  half-a-century.  What  he  was  at  the 
beginning,  he  is  now — a  poet  with  certain  definite  views  on 
mankind,  on  God  and  the  world,  which  admit  of  neither 
correction  nor  amendment. 

The  view  of  the  world  which  he  chooses  to  illustrate,  or 
perhaps  I  should  rather  say,  illuminate,  is  one  of  the  truths 
of  which  he  himself  is  certain  and  has  always  been  certain. 
It  is  a  view  of  a  sphere  which  has  lost  faith  in  God's  special 
providence  for  man,  in  His  mercy,  in  His  justice,  and  which 
is  only  guided  in  its  toilsome  struggles  by  its  own  conscience, 
feeble  as  this  is,  and  by  its  sense  of  some  blind  overpowering 
destiny  working  out  unconsciously  its  plan  in  despite  of 
mortals  who  must,  however  groaningly,  submit  unquestion- 
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ingly  to  Fate.  This  view  of  the  macrocosm,  the  world,  is 
tinged  by  influences  emanating  from  the  microcosm,  that 
part  of  the  world  which  Hardy  inhabits,  which  is  England. 
Thus  he  is  at  once  the  most  universal  and  the  most  local 
and  personal  of  poets.  As  in  his  novels,  one  is  amazed  at 
the  wealth  of  observation  he  has  drawn  from  a  narrow  range 
of  familiar  scenes  and  faces,  then  at  the  universal  applica- 
tion of  these  scenes  and  faces,  lastly  at  the  way  in  which 
all  these  depict  essentially  one  man — Thomas  Hardy.  For 
though  he  has  assured  us  that  his  poems  are  largely  dramatic 
or  personative  in  intention,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  under 
whatever  dramatic  disguise  there  is  always  Thomas  Hardy 
looking  at  life.  This  is  even  more  true  in  his  case  than 
in  the  case  of  Browning,  who  declared,  with  no  more  reason, 
that  he  did  not  put  himself  in  his  work.  All  of  Hardy's 
poems  are  Hardy  himself;  and  to  read  them  is  to  know  the 
man  more  clearly  than  those  who  see  him  in  the  flesh. 

Another  curious  point  is  the  extraordinary  range  in  the 
subjects  of  these  poems.  Hardy  apparently  can  write  on 
anything,  from  a  milliner's  circular,  or  a  fly  walking  across 
the  table,  to  the  funeral  of  God  Almighty  Himself.  And 
each  one  of  these  poems  illustrates  the  same  view:  a  world 
left  without  faith,  without  grounds  for  hope,  and  with 
Christian  charity  expressing  itself  in  mutual  slaughter,  or 
worse.  This  one  logical  central  conception  is  radiated  in 
endless  multiplicity  throughout  his  work.  Each  poem  is 
a  facet,  endlessly  reflecting  the  primal  unity  of  Hardy's 
thought.  This  is  so  much  the  case,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
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conceive  of  any  poet  following  upon  Hardy.  He  has  so 
completely  covered  the  ground  of  his  own  mind,  so  logically 
stitched  in  every  thread  of  the  canvas,  that  he  has  left 
nothing  for  any  disciple  to  do. 

This  thought  leads  me  to  make  one  final,  even  though 
perilous,  attempt  to  sum  up  his  position,  not  as  regards  the 
present  day,  but  in  regard  to  the  future  of  English  poetry. 
As  I  have  said,  Hardy  is  the  only  poet  living  today  in  Eng- 
land who  can  be  called,  without  any  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion, great.  So  great  in  fact  is  he  that  one  is  unable  to 
trace  any  literary  influence  upon  his  work,  except  the  in- 
fluence of  the  two  supreme  monuments  of  English  literature, 
Shakespeare  and  the  authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures. 
But — the  question  may  be  perhaps  excused  if  coming  from 
an  American — does  this  greatness  which  has  expressed  itself 
in  ruthlessly  stripping  off  the  last  fragments  of  Victorian 
illusion,  contain  elements  that,  given  time,  will  project 
English  poetry  one  stage  further?  Does  it  contain  in  itself 
the  promise  of  work  equally  great  or  greater,  as  does,  say, 
the  poetry  of  Marlowe,  Keats,  Blake,  Shelley?  Or  does  it 
leave  us  with  the  conviction  that  poetry  of  purely  insular 
English  origin,  has  in  a  sense  completed  itself  and  passed 
away  with  Hardy? 

This  question  needs  to  be  asked,  for  it  is  important  as 
regards  the  future  status  of  colonial  and  American  poetry 
not  only  at  home,  but — more  important  still — in  England 
itself.  Time  will  doubtless  supply  the  answer.  Meanwhile 
time  has  supplied  English  poetry  with  Thomas  Hardy,  who 
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at  least  makes  another  Victorian  era  utterly  impossible.  And 
it  suffices  to  say  that  of  all  the  poets  who  have  written  and 
are  writing  in  our  own  times,  he  alone  seems  of  stature 
sufficiently  large  to  form  a  landmark  in  these  dark  years  of 
war  and  change  through  which  England  is  passing  and  yet 
must  pass.  John  Gould  Fletcher  y 

AN    ORTHODOX    PREACHER 

The  Solitary,  by  James  Oppenheim.     B.  W.  Huebsch. 

If  a  man  believes  himself  a  prophet,  it  is  an  impertinence 
to  inform  him  that  he  is  not;  but  as  reviewers  are  an  im- 
pertinent lot,  and  as  I  number  myself  among  them  tem- 
porarily, I  must  even  do  my  duty. 

Whitman  tried  hard  to  be  a  preacher,  and  was  a  poet 
every  so  often  simply  because  he  could  not  help  himself. 
If  Mr.  Oppenheim  should  try  very  hard  to  be  a  poet  there 
is  just  a  faint  possibility  that  he  might  succeed,  but  up  to 
date  he  has  striven  only  to  be  a  preacher,  and  his  success 
has  been  almost  flawless.  Perhaps  I  should  say  he  has  striven 
to  be  a  prophet  and  has  succeeded  in  being  a  preacher — 
there  is,  of  course,  a  difference. 

One  emerges  at  the  latter  end  of  this  book  with  a  sick 
headache,  and  mixed  impressions  of  bad  dreams  of  Whit- 
man, Sandburg,  and  the  collected  platitudes  of  the  world. 
There  are  interminable  passages  shameless  in  their  imitation 
of  Whitman,  many  that  barely  escape — if  they  do  escape — 
plagiarism.  Thus : 
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I     hear     the     war-guns     thunder     and     the     clear-voiced  choirs 

singing 

I  step  in  a  house  where  a  tired  mother  croons  to  her  sleepy  child, 
I  walk  along  the  shore  in  the  gleaming  summer  night,  and  hear  the 

babble  of  lovers 

The  murderer  walks  side  by  side  with  the  saint. 

And  so  on  for  many,  many  pages.  This  is  the  predominant 
note  of  the  book,  but  occasionally  there  are  echoes  of  Sand- 
burg's less  fortunate  manifestations: 

The  Baltimore  trolley  cars  go  jammed  with  summer  fluff  and  straw 
hats 

Out  to  Electric  City 

(Trolleys  along  the  Atlantic  coast, 

Trolleys  in  the  Alleghenies, 

Trolleys  making  the  loop  in  soot-soft  Pittsburgh ) 

Sometimes  Mr.  Oppenheim  writes  a  line  that  is  almost 
good,  and  then  moralizes  about  it  for  ten  pages.  Here  are 
examples  of  the  best  work  to  be  found  in  the  volume: 

A  woman  leans  from  a  window, 
And  is  a  silver  shower 
On  my  heart  beneath 


Night  grows  vaster 

With    simulation    of   intense    death. 

Perhaps  these  lines  have  a  certain  hint  of  beauty,  or  per- 
haps one  is  merely  surprised  to  see  an  attempt  at  creating 
beauty  in  this  mass  of  second-hand  gestures;  but  one  is, 
temporarily  at  least,  startled  at  coming  upon  these  passages 
on  page  fifty-seven.  On  a  fairly  close  scrutiny,  however, 
one  finds  in  these  and  like  passages  old  tricks  applied  anew, 
or  general  echoes.  But  occasionally  something  emerges 
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which  one  cannot  trace  to  other  sources  and  so  suspects  of 
being  Mr.  Oppenheim  himself: 

The  ironic  spirit 

Was  our  wet  nurse, 

And  we  milked  her  in  the  soft  latitudes  of  the  equator  of  dreams. 

Comment  is  an  anti-climax. 

I  am  aware  that  certain  persons  admire  Mr.  Oppenheim's 
work.  It  is  my  own  theory,  however,  that  whether  or  not 
Whitman's  philosophy  had,  of  itself,  any  particular  value 
or  originality,  it  is  not  improved  by  repetitions,  and  re- 
stirrings  with  alien  platitudes.  The  belief  that  The  People 
read  poetry  of  whatever  sort  and  can  be  aided  and  abetted 
thereby,  and  the  other  belief  that  those  who  do  read  poetry 
are  in  serious  need  of  philosophical  text-books,  comfort 
and  advice,  are  discarded  conventions  of  the  nineties.  To 
those  whose  ears  are  refined  by  much  music  this  pompous 
nothingness  is  an  intrusion  and  an  insult.  We  have  heard 
broken  echoes  of  the  thin  silver  Christ  who  has  lost  his 
way  in  the  mountains.  A.  Y.  W. 

AN  AMERICAN  GEORGIAN 

Poems  About  God,  by  John  Crowe  Ransom.     Henry  Holt 

&  Co. 

Mr.  Ransom  would  be  a  good,  if  he  were  not  quite  so 
brittle,  a  poet.  He  would  shine,  although  he  is  an  Amer- 
ican, among  the  English  Georgians,  with  whom  indeed  he 
seems  to  have  a  sort  of  kinship,  on  account  of  his  delib- 
erately child-like  method  of  presentation;  but  he  suggests 
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greater  possibilities — possibilities  which  he  may  attain  if  he 
deserts  what  seems  a  studied  attitude  and  writes  with  a  real 
instead  of  a  strained  sincerity. 

The  first  three  stanzas  of  the  first  poem  illustrate  suffi- 
ciently well  the  sophisticated-naive  insouciance  of  the  Geor- 
gian temper: 

In  dog-days  plowmen  quit  their  toil, 
And  frog-ponds  in  the  meadows  boil, 
And  grasses  on  the  upland  broil, 
And  all   the  coiling  things  uncoil, 
And  eggs  and  meats  and  Christians  spoil. 

A  mile  away  the  valley  breaks 
(So  all  good  valleys  do),  and  makes 
A  cool  green  water  for  hot  heads'  sakes, 
And  sundry,  sullen  dog-days'  aches. 

The  swimmer's  body  is  white  and  clean, 
Is  washed  by  a  water  of  deepest  green 
The  color  of  leaves  in   a  starlight  scene; 
And  it  is  as  white  as  the  stars  between. 

The  poem  called  Sunset  (apart  from  the  line  containing 
the  word  adjectival),  and  possibly  The  Ingrate,  exhibit  his 
skill  at  its  best.  In  these  he  captures  the  sense  of  a  scene, 
his  own  scene,  with  no  small  degree  of  individuality;  and 
one  admires  his  terse  phrasing,  as  well  as  his  sensitive  per- 
ception of  the  psychology  of  a  mood. 

A  second  book  by  Mr.  Ransom  will  tip  the  balance  one 
way  or  the  other.  Either  he  will  repeat  the  present  vein, 
which  will  hardly  be  worth  while,  or  he  will  do  something 
different,  and  better.  Either  he  will  not  count,  or  he  will 
count  quite  significantly.  A.  C.  H. 
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A  ROMANTICIST 

Young  Adventure,  by  Stephen  Vincent  Benet.     Yale  Univ. 

Press. 

Mr.  Benet  is  a  young  poet  of  fervid  and  romantic  tem- 
perament. He  fishes  in  the  well  of  his  own  personality,  and 
brings  up  for  our  inspection  various  scaly  specimens  which 
have  lurked  in  semi-obscurity.  He  casts  his  line  deep,  and 
there  is  something  not  quite  healthy  and  robust  in  the  fish 
he  offers  us. 

To  break  away  from  metaphor,  most  of  Mr.  Benet's 
poetry  is  either  too  fantastic,  too  highly-colored — a  fault  of 
youth ;  or  too  melodramatic,  too  morbid — youth  again  to 
blame.  For  instance,  in  the  poem  The  Lover  in  Hell,  the 
first  half  is  cheaply  gruesome,  insincere,  no  more  convincing 
than  a  small  boy  playing  bogey-man;  but  when  the  theme 
turns  to  heaven  Mr.  Benet  achieves  some  lines  of  clear 
beauty. 

The  eloquent  thunder 

Of  new,  glad  suns,  shouting  aloud  for  joy 

Over  fresh  worlds   and  clean 

And  she  is  the  low  lake,  drowsy  and  gentle, 

And  good  words  spoken  from  the  tongues  of  friends 

And  calmness  in  the  evening. 

Briefly,  there  is  too  much  poison,  blood,  hell,  death  and 
damnation  in  the  book.  Perhaps  this  has  been  Mr.  Benet's 
armor  against  the  charge  of  sentimentalism  made  against  so 
many  young  poets.  There  are  too  many  loud-sounding, 
highly-colored  adjectives  to  snare  a  beauty  ever  escaping 
such  devices.  But  sometimes,  when  his  voice  is  less  clamor- 
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ous,  beauty  peeps  at  us  from  between  his  words.  Here  and 
there  throughout  his  verse  one  finds  beautiful,  imaginative 
lines,  and  there  is  at  least  one  good  poem,  Love  in  Twilight, 
which  I  quote  in  part : 

There  is  a  darkness  behind  the  light — and  the  pale  light  drips 
Cold  on  vague  shapes  and  figures,  that  half-seen  loom 
Like  the  carven  prows  of  proud,  far-triumphing  ships; 
And  the  firelight  wavers  and  changes  about  the  room. 


Gently  she  breathes — and  the  long  limbs  lie  at  ease, 
And  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  young,  slim,  virginal  breast 
Is  as  certain-sweet  as  the  march  of  slow  wind  through  trees, 
Or  the  great  soft  passage  of  clouds  in  the  sky  at  rest. 


One  shaking  and  fragile  moment  of  ecstasy, 
While  the  grey  gloom  flutters  and  beats  like  an  owl  above. 
And  I  would  not  move  or  speak  for  the  sea  or  the  sky 
Or  the  flame-bright  wings  of  the  miraculous  Dove! 

M.  A.  S. 


OUR  CONTEMPORARIES 

CONTINENTAL   MAGAZINES 

The  famous  old  Mercure  de  France  is  a  leisurely  journal: 
it  analyzes  and  anatomizes,  vivisects  and  pries  into  and 
comments  upon  every  subject  in  existence  and  out.  How- 
soever, Theodore  Stanton,  their  former  American  corre- 
spondent, and  Vincent  O'Sullivan,  their  present  one,  are 
not  at  all  too  informed  or  precise.  And  the  famous  old 
magazine  has  become  too  secure,  too  steady — it  has  all  the 
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appearances  of  stagnancy.     It  "knows  too  much,"  like  Sand- 
burg's lawyers: 

Too  many  slippery  ifs  and  buts  and  howevers ; 
Too  much  hereinbefore,  provided,  whereas; 
Too  many  doors  to  go  in  and  out. 

It  is  a  pity  that  La  Vie  des  Lettres  has  not  resumed  since 
the  war.  The  five  volumes  of  it  that  were  sent  us  are  as 
interesting  today  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  publication,  in 
1913  and  '14,  and  probably  they  can  still  be  bought.  Among 
the  poets  included,  one  finds  such  names  as  Verhaeren,  Mis- 
tral, Jammes,  de  Regnier,  Gide,  Viele-GrifKn ;  also  beautiful 
translations  from  Whitman,  Browning,  Keats,  Byron,  Kip- 
ling, Aharonian,  Dehmel  and  Poushkin. 

Dada  is  the  beautiful  name  of  the  organ  of  Dadaism,  a 
more  elusive  and  less  deliberate  sort  of  futurism.  It's 
edited  in  Zurich  by  Tristan  Tzara,  it's  indiscriminately  in- 
ternational and  is  all  stained  and  bespattered  by  super- 
natural woodcuts,  nameless  and  invisible;  it  is  printed  ver- 
tically, diagonally,  upside-  down  and  crookedly — all  for 
the  Cause! 

Atys,  published  in  Rome,  is  also  somewhat  international. 
Such  good  things  as  one  finds  there  are  out  of  place  (Fer- 
nand  Divoire,  Trilussa)  and  it  seems  to  be  the  organ  of 
Moscardelli,  a  poet  who  has  more  of  fame  than  he  deserves 
and  who  was  defined  by  a  critic  of  the  famous  La  Face  as, 
Palazzeschi  minus  Palazzeschi. 

La  Vraie  Italie,  "organe  de  liaison  intellectuelle  entre 
I'ltalie  et  les  autres  pays'"  although,  in  what  concerns  pol- 
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itics,  it  seems  to  be  more  of  a  trouble  than  a  liaison-maker, 
contains  articles  of  information  on  Italy's  men  of  today 
that  are  really  informatory  and  well  written.  Among  the 
artists,  here  are  some  that  La  Vraie  Italic  introduces  to 
the'  world :  Soffici,  Savinio,  Palazzeschi,  Verga,  Panzini, 
Carra,  Oriani,  Fucini.  They  are  all  men  that  the  world 
wants  to  know,  and,  for  that  reason,  this  paper  is  the  best 
for  foreigners  who  are  interested  in  contemporary  Italy. 
Incidentally,  it  is  perhaps  the  fifth  or  sixth  periodical  which 
the  inexhaustible  poet,  writer,  editor  and  philosopher,  Gio- 
vanni Papini,  has  founded  and  edited. 

La  Revista,  published  at  Barcelona,  Catalunya,  is  a  fine, 
serious  magazine.  Catalunya  is  one  more  of  the  suppressed 
nations,  and  this  paper,  on  the  strong  background  of  na- 
tionalism and  of  a  pure  and  healthy  patriotism  that  upholds 
the  teaching  of  Catalan  instead  of  Spanish  in  Catalan 
schools,  has  wide  human  interests  and  is  edited  with  mag- 
nificence. It  is,  I  suppose,  a  kind  of  New  Republic  of 
Catalunya,  only  much  better.  Discussion  about,  and  trans- 
lations from  foreign  poets,  such  as  Verhaeren,  Papini,  Ady, 
and  several  others  that  America  never  heard  of,  is  so  wide 
and  intelligent — it  makes  me  wonder  whether  there  is  more 
to  a  little  review  edited  by  a  bunch  of  patriotic  young  fellows 
of  an  almost-nation  than  to  each  and  all  of  our  expensive, 
ugly-garbed,  talkative  and  non-constructive  magazines. 

E.  C. 
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Mr.  Cloyd  Head,  of  Chicago,  received  the  Levinson  Prize  from 
POETRY  for  his  one-act  tragedy,  Grotesques,  which  had  appeared  in 
the  number  for  October,  1916,  and  had  been  presented  at  the  Chi- 
cago Little  Theatre  the  previous  season  by  Mr.  Maurice  Browne 
and  his  company.  Mr.  Head  has  not  yet  published  a  volume. 

Miss  Mary  Gavin,  of  Indianapolis,  Mr.  Head's  collaborator,  was 
for  two  or  three  years  a  member  of  the  Little  Theatre  company. 
Since  the  close  of  that  organization  she  has  studied  and  taught 
dancing  as  a  member  of  the  "Noyes  Group"  in  New  York.  Miss 
Gavin  has  published  little  as  yet. 

Alice  Corbin  (Mrs.  W.  P.  Henderson),  now  resident  in  Santa  Fe, 
N.  M.,  who  has  been  one  of  POETRY'S  associate  editors  since  the 
beginning  of  the  magazine,  needs  no  introduction.  Her  book,  The 
Spinning  Woman  of  the  Sky,  is  published  by  Ralph  Fletcher  Sey- 
mour. 

Florence  Wilkinson  (Mrs.  Wilfrid  Muir  Evans),  of  New  York, 
is  another  familiar  contributor.  Her  latest  book  of  verse  is  The 
Ride  Home  (Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.) 

Mr.  Ellwood  Colahan,  of  New  York,  and  Miss  Hazel  Hall,  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  have  also  appeared  before  in  POETRY,  as  well  as 
in  other  magazines. 

The  other  three  poets  are  new  to  our  readers: 

Mr.  Maurice  Lesemann,  of  Chicago,  has  been  for  two  or  three 
years  a  member  of  the  students'  Poetry  Club  at  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Miss  Louise  Redfield  is  also  a  young  Chicago  poet. 

Miss  Marya  Zaturensky,  who  was  born  in  Moscow,  came  to  Amer- 
ica in  childhood,  and  now  lives  in  New  York. 


Mr.  Emanuel  Carnevali  having  resigned  as  one  of  the  associate 
editors  of  POETRY,  Miss  Marion  Strobel  has  accepted  the  position. 
Miss  Strobel  is  the  young  Chicago  poet  whose  group  of  poems, 
Perennials,  appeared  in  our  March  issue. 

Mr.  Richard  Aldington,  having  returned  to  England  and  to  lit- 
erary work  after  his  arduous  war  experience  in  the  British  infantry, 
has  consented  to  act  as  London  correspondent  of  POETRY.  Mr. 
Aldington  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  since  the  second  number 
of  the  magazine,  when  the  first  "imagist"  poems  appeared  over 
his  signature. 
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SUNLIGHT  PERSUASIONS 

THE   FESTIVAL  OF  THE   CORN 

(The  dance  is  given  on  the  fete-day  of  San  Domingo.  The 
saint's  wooden  image  having  been  venerated  in  the  church 
of  the  pueblo,  the  procession  now  emerges,  carrying  it  into 
the  plaza.) 

DANCE,  Domingo,  dance! 
Give  him  a  leaf  of  corn  in  his  hand ; 
Rub  him  with  blue  corn-juice — 
His  legs,  his  hands,  his  arms. 

The  black  horse  and  the  ochre  horse 
Were  prancing  on  the  front  wall 
Of  the  little  mission. 
The  dark  red  boy  sat  upon  the  roof, 
Waiting  for  the  first  gunshot 

To  strike  the  hammer  on  the  bell. 
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With  ribbons  they  brought  together 

The  new  brides  and  bridegrooms  of  the  year. 

Fantastically  they  rose  from  the  kiva, 

The  koshare;  with  cornhusks  on  their  heads, 

Cornhusks  of  the  year  that   is  gone; 

Rabbit's  fur  for  girdles; 
Orange  corn  for  necklaces. 
Turtle-shells,  sea-shells,  and  ox-toes 
Made  music  like  juvenile  zylophones 

In  the  wind. 
Their  bodies  were  naked  but  for  the  breech-cloth. 

Dance,  Domingo,  dance! 
Give  him  a  leaf  of  corn  in  his  hand ; 
Rub  him  with  blue  corn-juice — his  legs, 
His  hands,  his  arms. 

They  came  with  the  shot  of  the  gun 
From  the  church,  bearing  Domingo 
Under  a  blue  calico  canopy: 
Priests  in  robes,  acolytes  in  overalls, 
Little  red  acolytes  with  bluebottle  hair. 

From  the  kiva-side  the  drums  began  to  beat : 
Men  of  the  chorus  were  gathering. 
They  sang  in  unison,  resembling  old  choir-boys 
In  the  organ-loft  of  the  mountain-tops. 

One  by  one  the  youths  of  the  Domingos 
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Came  up  out  of  the  kiva's  mouth, 
Beautiful  as  young  girls  at  maypole  time; 
Their  hair  combed  and  oiled  with  bear's  oil 
All  the  way  to  their  waists. 

Jet,  with  the  reflection 
Of  eagles'  eyes  upon  it; 

Jet,  with  morning  blisses  reflected; 
Black  rivers  of  young  hair,  striped  with  rows  of  blue  corn. 

A  girl,  a  boy,  a  girl,  a  boy,  a  girl. 
A  man,  a  boy,  a  man,  a  boy,  a  man. 
Long  lines  of  wondrous  dark  flesh 
Turning  toward  the  ash-gold  dancing-place. 

Pom,  pom,  pom,  pom,  pom,  pom,  pom: 
The  rawhide  drum  was  muttering,  as  the  macaw 
Feathers  of  the  ceremonial  rod  waved 

In  the  summer  wind. 
Crimson  macaw-tails,  and  a  coyote's  skin 
Were  trembling  to  the  aria  of  the  j^oung  corn. 

They  sat  him  down,  the  still  Domingo 
Of  the  wooden  soul  and  the  stove-pipe  halo, 
Gilded  with  store  bronze. 

Give  him  a  leaf  of  corn  in  his  hand — 
Let  him  dance! 
Dance,  Domingo,  dance! 
Jesus  won't  care, 
For  a  little  while. 
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Up  the  long  plaza  step  by  step,  with  red-man  syncopations 
In  their  ears,  their  red  feet  trod  the  way,  coercing 

The  adolescent  corn. 

They  want  the  young  corn-breasts  to  fill  with  young  milk ; 
They  want  the  ear  to  hang  heavy  with  orange  and  blue  milk. 

It  is  you  they  are  singing  for,  young  corn!  It  is  for  you 
they  are  dancing,  the  red  young  bodies  flushing  with  an  old 
flame  of  the  sunset.  The  red  of  the  west  is  coming  up 
out  of  their  loins,  up  out  of  their  boyish  and  girlish  breast- 
flanks.  Red  sparks  are  falling  from  their  carved  lips. 

Dance,  Domingo,  dance! 

Rock  the  young  Jesus  to  sleep. 

Lay  him  down  under  a  candle. 

He'll  drowse  and  fall  to  dreams  with  the  thud-thud 

Of  the  beautiful  red  feet  on  an  ash-gold  earth. 

Green  corn-leaves,  evergreen  leaves,  ox-toes,  turtle-shells, 
sea-shells,  and  young  bells  ringing  at  their  knees.  There's 
the  pagan  hymn  for  the  ragged  Christ-child. 

Mary  is  picking  field-flowers  on  the  edge  of  her  blue  robe, 
behind  the  adobe  wall  of  the  church.  Domingo  sits  under 
his  calico  canopy  waiting  for  oblations.  You,  lovely  red 
boy,  pick  the  paint  from  his  cheeks,  and  let  the  old  smile 
through  to  the  sun.  The  sun  will  crush  his  lips.  Do- 
mingo wants  to  dance,  children  of  the  flaming  west. 

Domingo  opens  his  wooden  eyes. 


Marsden  Hartley 

Beat  of  the  tom-tom  in  my  ears!  Thud-thud  of  multitudi- 
nous red  feet  on  my  solar  plexus!  Red  fire  burning  my 
very  eyelids  with  young  red  heats!  The  last  saps  of  the 
red-man  are  pouring  down  my  thighs  and  arms.  The 
young  red  blood  is  dripping  from  the  flanks  of  laughing 
red  bodies  aching  with  the  sensuousness  of  the  passing 
pagan  hour. 

The  blue  milk  is  rising  in  the  cornfields.  Can't  you  hear 
it  rising  like  new  fountains  from  the  old  mother  breast? 
Can't  you  see  the  little  trees  of  blue  milk  spreading  their 
branches  on  the  sunlit  air? 

Sky-blue  and  corn-blue  are  mingling 
Their  kisses  like  the  rainbow  edges 
Of  a  whirling  spectroscope. 
Blue  prisms  dangling  from  red  bodies — 
Blue  corn-juice  dripping,  drop  by  drop, 
Over  the  edge  of  luscious  young  red  lips. 

The  mother  is  granting  her  favors.  The  father  is  blessing 
his  corn-children  with  celestial  fermentations.  Blue  milk 
is  rising  from  the  ground;  pouring  up  through  the  corn- 
stalk fountains;  dripping  from  young  corn-leaves.  Red 
lips  are  spreading  trumpet-flowers — ready  to  catch  the 
corn-juice  as  it  falls. 

Statures  are  increasing.  The  red-man  boy  is  growing  an 
inch  taller  before  my  eyes.  Something  is  coming  up  out  of 
his  ruddy  breast  and  thighs  and  arms. 
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Something  is  reaching  out  over  him. 

It  is  the  blue  corn-juice 
His  mother  is  pouring  over  him. 

Soon — there  will  be  ribbons  of  new 
Marriages  stretched  in  front  of  the  altar  rail. 

The  old  choristers  are  singing 
In  the  organ-loft  of  the  mountain-tops. 
All  the  valleys  are  in  unison  with  the  thud-thud 
Of  multitudinous  red  feet. 

The  Jesus-child  is  smiling  under  the  candle 
At  the  feet  of  Domingo  of  the  wooden  cheeks. 

I  saw  you  dance,  Domingo.  I  saw  them  rub  blue  corn-juice 
on  your  legs,  and  hands,  and  feet.  I  saw  you  step  down 
from  out  the  candle  branches.  I  saw  your  heavy  feet  grow 
light  when  the  red  boy  smiled  you  away  from  your  calico 
canopy. 

Dream,  little  Jesus-child !  The  sunlight  from  little  candles 
helps  the  pagan  dream.  The  red  boy  laughs  your  grief 
away — with  his  young  luscious  body.  The  fountain  is 
filled  with  the  blue  juice  of  the  corn. 

Domingo  nods  with  heaviness  again: 
Straighten  my  stovepipe  halo  once  more; 
Take  up  the  posts  of  my  calico  canopy; 
Carry  me  to  the  altar  again — 
Back  to  the  Nottingham-lace  curtains, 
And  the  blue  robes  of  Mary. 
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The  Jesus-child  is  waking. 

Stick  the  old  pap  in  his  mouth- 
The  pap  with  the  milk  that  is  grey. 


ESPANOL 

See  him  pass,  Senoritas! 

In  his  eyes  are  crisp  shadows 

Of  doorways  from  the  Alhambra — 

Clipped  with  sunlight. 

Habaneras  come  from  Lillas  Pastia's 

Tavern,  as  he  saunters  by — 

From  Pastia's  window  in  the  moonlight. 

I  have  seen  the  bull-ring  in  the  pupils 

Of  his  eyes: 

Calm  cool  crowds — women  arranging  their  mantillas, 

Throwing  kisses  to  their  beloved  matador, 

Over  the  ring-side. 

I  have  seen  thunder-storms  on  the  hills  of  Toledo — 

Lightning  striking  the  Escorial. 

I  have  seen  the  fandango,  when  he  smiled. 

These  are  all  for  you — 

Senoritas ! 
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GIRL   WITH    THE   CAMELIA    SMILE 

Eyes- 
Little  vanity  mirrors 
From  Damascus. 
Her  hair — 

Is  a  packet  of  love-letters 
Burned  to  a  crisp — on  the  Sunday 
Morning — of  a  sad  young  man. 
Gowned  one  way — a  maple  leaf 
Bitten  with  frost-lips — 
Whisked  from  the  last  boughs       % 

Of  October. 
The  last  wild  leaf  fierce  with  autumnal  ecstasies. 

He  was  one  wind  who  danced  with  her — 
The  sad  young  Sunday-morning  man. 
He  had  seen  her — gathering — 

Shell-flowers 

On  a  brown  sea's  edge — 
Before  the  moon  had  withered. 


THE   TOPAZ   OF   THE    SIXTIES 

In  the  little  tired  spring, 

Weary  with  the  years  of  bubbling, 

Deep  down  to  where  the  gold  sand  comes  to  light 

Again, 
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I  see  wreaths  and  wreaths  of  smiles. 

"L'amour  quand-meme!" — 

The  gold  bird  in  the  cage  exclaims. 

"L'amour  quand-meme!" — reiterates  the  lark 

To  the  dahlias  and  the  petunia  buds 

In  the  garden. 

"L 'amour — quand-meme!" 

Sings  the  nightingale  in  the  plum-boughs, 

Where  the  clematis  shuts  the  window  in 

With  fragrant  fringe. 

Once  it  was  a  precious  stone — 
Long,  long,  ago. 


THE   ASSES    OUT-HOUSE 

Three  flies  lay  sleeping 
In  a  cobweb  shroud, 
Dreaming  of  molasses,  of  jam, 
And  of  heaps  of  offal. 

The  fourth  swung  by  his  ear. 

He  was  a  withering  fokker 
On  its  last  tail  spin. 


His   body  was  bluebottle; 
His  wings  were  grey 
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As  his  cobweb  shroud, 
Stitched  with  prism  hues. 

He  was  dreaming  of  old  bones 
On  which  to  rear  his  young. 


TO  c — 


If  a  clear  delight  visits  you 

Of  an  uncertain  afternoon, 

When  you  thought  the  time 

For  new  delights  was  over  for  that  day, 

Say  to  yourself,  who  rule  many  a  lost 

Moment  in  this  shadowy  domain, 

Saving  it  from  its  dusty  grey  perdition, 

Say  to  yourself  that  is  a  flash 

Of  lightning  from  a  so  affectionate  west, 

Where  the  clear  sky,  that  you  know,  resides. 

The  rainbow  has  crossed  the  desert  once  again, 

I  took  the  blade  of  bliss  and  notched  it 

In  a  roseate  place. 

It  shed  a  crimson  stream — 

That  was  our  flush  of  joy. 


They  will  come 

In  the  way  they  always  come, 
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Swinging  gilded  fancies  round  your  head. 
So  it  is  with  surfaces. 

They  will  walk  around  you 

Adoringly, 

Strip  branches  of  their  blooms  for  you — 

Young  carpets  for  young  ways. 

With  me  it  is  different. 

Stars,  when  they  strike 

Edge  to  edge, 

Make  fierce  resplendent  fire. 

I  have  lived  with  bright  stone, 

Burned  like  carnelian  in  the  sun. 

Myself; 

Myself  seen  branches  wither. 

Carbon  is  a  diamond — 

It  cuts  the  very  crystal  from  the  globe. 

You  are  so  beautiful 
To  listen. 


SATURDAY 

You,  yellow  climber, 

You,  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  address 

Amorously,  at  the  high  noon  of  my  morning, 
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The  Sunday  of  a  new  caress  is  over  me. 

Just  there,  a  little  to  the  left  of  your  cheek — 

Sitting  upon  the  needlepoint 

Of  an  unfeathered  plum-tree — 

So  high  it  is  where  he  sits 

The  hills  graze  his  eyelids  and  his  mouth — 

A  mockingbird,  amorously  inveigling. 

If  you  think  he  is  mocking  you,  yellow  one, 

Do  not  trouble. 

He  is  nevertheless 

Singing. 

With  fan-shaped  petals  of  cerise 
The  ground  is  covered  this  morning. 
The  ladies  must  have  dropped 
Their  modesties  here,  last  night — 
In  passing. 

It  is  of  them  too  the  mockingbird  sings, 
Toward  the  morning. 

Marsden  Hartley 
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WOMAN-SONGS  OF  THE  HERERO 

A  primitive  people  of  Northwestern  Africa 

SONG  OF  MOCKING  FOR  AN  OLD  WOMAN 

She  is  old, 

Her  breasts  are  withered, 

Nobody  will  give  cows  for  her. 

When  she  goes  to  carry  water 

The  shining  black  young  men, 

Big,  laughing  lazily, 

They  mock  at  her 

Although  she  carries  them  water  and  food  at  noon. 

"She  is  old,"  they  say, 

"Old  and  withered  like  the  dead  mangrove 

That  once  had  red  blossoms." 

They  do  not  know 

Red  blossoms  are  in  her  heart  still, 

For  her  breasts  are  withered. 

She  is  old: 

None  ivould  give  cows  for  her. 

SONG  FOR  SHREDDING  BARK 

If  you  will  shred  the  bark, 
Little  daughter, 

You  shall  have  a  hundred  cows, 
You  shall  have  a  dozen  lovers, 
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You  shall  have  food  all  day  long. 

Your  father  will  boast  of  you, 

Little  daughter, 

Swifter  to  work  than  any  of  his  wives. 

If  you  will  shred  the  bark, 

Little  daughter, 

You  shall  be  sold  to  a  great  chief 

Head  of  twenty  kraals — 

If  you  will  shred  the  bark, 

Little  daughter! 

SONG    OF    A    WOMAN    WITH    TWINS 

Ou!  Ou!  Ou! 

When  I  was  young  and  little t 

And  thought  only  of  the  mealies  and  the  sun 

And   the   wet  whispering   river  waterf 

How  could  I  tell  what  would  befall  me — 

How  could  I  know  what  should  come  to  me! 

Why  did  the  demons  come? 

Why  did  they  make  me  bear 

Two  bodies  at  one  birth  ? 

Ah,  they  were  not  like  demons — 

They  were  like  little  helpless  man-children. 

Little  and  hungry,  with  curling  hands  and  feet, 

Like  the  son  I  hoped  to  bear! 

All  the  night  I  screamed 

And  all  the  night  I  bore  them — 
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Why  did  the  witch-man's  drum,  beating  by  my  head, 
Why  did  the  witch-man's  charms,  smelling  strong  with  en- 
chantment— 

Why  did  they  not  keep  the  demons 
From  being  born  to  me? 
My  father  gave  him  cowries, 
Cowries  and  a  gun, 
Taken  from  a  white  man 
That  he  killed  a  year  ago — 
Slowly,  slowly, 
For  good  and  lasting  magic 
That  the  gun  should  shoot  straight. 
None  had  such  a  gun! 
And  yet  the  demons  came — 
At  my  right  breast  a  demon, 
At  my  left  breast  a  demon, 
Sucking,  sucking. 

Oh,  the  little  hungry  mouths, 
Oh,  the  little  curling  hands, 
That  they  will  drown  tonight! 

Ou!  Ou!  Out 

When  I  was  little  and  young. 

Tumbling  laughing  in  the  sunshine, 

How  should  I  know  what  would  come  to  me? 

How  should  I  know  what  would  befall  me? 

Ou!  Ou!  Ou! 

Myrtle  Eberstein 
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THE  BEAN-STALK 

Ho,  Giant!    This  is  I! 

I  have  built  me  a  bean-stalk  into  your  sky! 

La — but  it's  lovely,  up  so  high! 

This  is  how  I  came — I  put 
There  my  knee,  here  my  foot, 
Up  and  up,  from  shoot  to  shoot ; 
And  the  blessed  bean-stalk  thinning 
Like  the  mischief  all  the  time, 
Till  it  took  me  rocking,  spinning, 
In  a  dizzy,  sunny  circle, 
Making  angles  with  the  root, 
Far  and  out  above  the  cackle 
Of  the  city  I  was  born  in; 
Till  the  little  dirty  city, 
In  the  light  so  sheer  and  sunny, 
Shone  as  dazzling  bright  and  pretty 
As  the  money  that  you  find 
In  a  dream  of  finding  money — 
What  a  wind!  what  a  morning! — 
Till  the  tiny,  shiny  city, 
When  I  shot  a  glance  below 
Shaken  with  a  giddy  laughter 
Sick  and  blissfully  afraid, 
Was  a  dew-drop  on  a  blade, 
And  a  pair  of  moments  after 
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Was  the  whirling  guess  I  made; 

And  the  wind  was  like  a  whip 

Cracking  past  my  icy  ears, 

And  my  hair  stood  out  behind, 

And  my  eyes  were  full  of  tears, 

Wide-open  and  cold, 

More  tears  than  they  could  hold  ; 

The  wind  was  blowing  so, 

And  my  teeth  were  in  a  row, 

Dry  and  grinning, 

And  I  felt  my  foot  slip, 

And  I  scratched  the  wind  and  whined, 

And  I  clutched  the  stalk  and  jabbered 

With  my  eyes  shut  blind — 

What  a  wind :  what  a  wind ! 

Your  broad  sky,  Giant, 

Is  the  shelf  of  a  cupboard. 

I  make  bean-stalks — I'm 

A  builder  like  yourself ; 

But  bean-stalks  is  my  trade — 

I  couldn't  make  a  shelf, 

Don't  know  how  they're  made. 

Now,  a  bean-stalk  is  more  pliant — 

La,  what  a  climb! 

Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay 
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RODOMONTADES 

THE  BRIMMING  CUP 

1  do  not  drink  in  sorrow,  but  in  the  purest  joy, 
Man  in  holy  melancholy  sits  alone  with  grief. 

Only  in  glorious  madness  am  I  the  drunken  boy, 

Pouring  green  flasks  of  liquid  sun,  and  dancing  like  a  leaf. 

I  leap  in  zenith  revelry,  I  spit  upon  my  past. 

My  thundering  heels  strike  ringing  sparks  from  cobble- 
stones, 
Like  little  stars  to  nick  off  the  minutes  flying  fast. 

Ah,  I  am  only  drunken  when  joy  laughs  in  my  bones! 


COMPENSATIONS 

You  came  with  Judith's  flashing  eye 
And  artlessness  grown  art. 

Oh,  most  notorious  perfidy! — 
You  took  both  head  and  heart. 

Yet  Time  bore  compensations  sweet: 
My  age  upon  your  youth 

Is  warm  as  Father  Boaz'  feet 
Upon  the  breasts  of  Ruth. 
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THE   UNTAMED 

Out  of  my  dream  I  wrought  you;  and  your  mouth 
Was  scarlet,  the  young  body  straight  and  fine, 

Your  soft  eyes  like  full  midnight  of  the  south, 
And  every  curve  and  flexure  wholly  mine. 

liut  at  my  kiss  you  stirred;  the  deeps  awoke 
And  pushed  me  strongly  backward.    Oh,  the  new, 

The  virginal,  untamed  one,  whom  no  yoke 
Could  bind,  nor  make  you  to  yourself  untrue ! 

THE  GREEN  DOOR 

Here  in  the  May  we  danced  on  violets 
And  blew  off  golden  bubbles.    Ah,  my  love, 

How  shall  I  name  the  sorrows  and  regrets 
I  pluck,  and  the  black  drink  I  press  thereof? 

Now  you  dream  deeply,  wise  in  death's  great  lore ; 

I  lean  above  you  where  the  crickets  sing, 
And  fumble  the  dumb  latch  of  the  green  door — 

You  of  the   Maytime,  lovely,  wantoning. 

THE   MOURNERS 

Thus  I  first  saw  her:  brooding  secretly, 

Framed  like  a  maid  within  a  trysting  gate 
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Of  shadows;  like  a  hidden  memory 

Which  knows  its  power  to  hurt,  and  thus  can  wait. 
A  golden  melancholy  brushed  her  face, 

As  she  tore  petals  from  an  old  regret 
Of  some  long-withered  blossom.     Oh,  the  chase 

Of  time  had  left  her  somehow  in  his  debt. 
Like  a  tired  traveller,  I  stopped  to  ask 

Her  charity;  but  slowly  leaf  by  leaf 
She  stripped  her  flower.     Hers  was  the  woman's  task 

To  sit  in  mourning,  mine  to  fly  from  grief. 

LADY  OF  AUTUMN 

Lady  of  Autumn,  in  your  cold  repose 

Dreaming  among  the  brown-leaved  empty  vines 
With  sable  robe  drawn  close,  the  night  wind  blows, 

And  Winter  with  his  icy  hand  prefmes 
Your  lease  on  this  bright  garden  of  wild  youth. 

Soon  you  will  nod  by  the  dry  sticks  of  age. 
Lady  of  Autumn,  do  I  speak  the  truth  ? — 

Put  on  red  shoes,  make  Love  a  pilgrimage! 

THE  HOUSE  OF  LAURELS 

Gray   in   eternal   twilight   are    its   hills, 

The  country  where  my  house  is  hidden  away ; 

And  melancholy  with  blind  whippoonvills 
That  cannot  fly  to  hunt  their  vanished  day, 
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Low  sombre  woods  of  crimson  mulberries 

Beckon  the  desperate  traveller  to  drain 
A  skin  of  their  rich  juice.    Oh,  here  is  peace 

For  restlessness,  for  sorrow,  and  for  pain. 

The  houses  are  of  solid  marble-stone 

And  only  large  enough  for  one  to  sleep. 
Hence,  fathers  from  their  children  live  alone; 

Lovers  are  parted  as  by  hatred  deep. 

I  pass  the  quiet  porches  of  my  friends; 

The  eyeless  walls  give  me  no  greeting  sign. 
One  more  turn  to  the  left,  and  the  road  ends.  .  .  . 

The  house  with  laurels  at  the  door  is  mine. 

Carlyle  F.  Mclntyre 
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TWO  POEMS 

AGAINST   THE   SUN 

Darkness  utter  and  absolute  of  the  night 
Hides  from  me  the  face  and  eyes 
Of  one  who  loved  me  in  the  light, 

Obscures  the  violent  leap  of  mind  to  mind 
Into  a  stranger  world — 
Passion  that  seemed  to  bind, 

Hides  from  me  utterly  what  I  have  known, 

The  unquiet  soul  of  one 

Who  captured  joy  with  inward  moan. 

A  ghost  against  the  sun, 
A  shiver  in  the  grass, 
Dead  memories  that  drift, 
And  pass,  and  pass. 


COOTHAM  LANB 

Twilight  has  encircled 

The  flowers  in  the  garden, 

And  the  sky  is  dim  and  faint. 

The  flowers  are  as  cold  as  alabaster, 

And  luminous  like  paint 

Of  an  old  Venetian  master. 
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In  the  church  across  the  fields 
They  are  asking  pardon. 

And  in  twilight 

Comes  the  echo 

Of  an  ancient  door  that  closes, 

And  the  echo  of  their  voices. 

For  now  they  go,  the  villagers — 

Along  the  road  they  go  again, 

Under  the  unrepentant  stars, 

Across  the  fields  and  through  the  lane. 

Helen  Dudley 


THE  ROOF-GARDEN 

Since  I  lost  my  ancient  wealth 

These  are  they  that  have  nourished  my  life 

In  this  grotesque,  grey  desert  of  the  town : 

The  leaping  up  of  flame; 

The  widening  of  the  sky  at  the  corner  of  the  street; 

The  soft  renewals  of  steam  at  the  funnel's  lip, 

Rising,  coiling,  dissolving; 

White  flowers  of  the  roofs 

That  in  unfolding  vanish. 

Mabel  Barker  Huddleston 
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THE  BULL 

Now  day,  like  a  great  white  Bull, 
Shambles  among  the  dewy  corn, 
Massive-limbed,  and  broad,  and  full, 
Two  curves  of  the  sun  for  horn; 
Winged  Bull  Assyrian, 
Twain  blue  wings  that  heaven  span. 

Woody  plains  and  rivers  slow, 
That  with  reeded  whisper  go 
Down  the  nave  of  green  willow, 
Through  the  poplar's  portico — 
There  the  Bull  of  Day  shall  pass, 
Parting  osiers,  rustling  grass. 

Sherard  Vines 

MOONDOWN 

Moonlight  and  foam  of  the  sea — 

When  I  shall  tire  of  singing 

Your  solemn  witchery, 

And  Beauty  shall  fail  in  bringing 

Its  poignancy, 

Dead  may  I  be! 

Paul  Tanaquil 
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GRASSES  AND  SAND 

1  saw  blown  grasses  and  white  sand  today! 
On  either  hand  blown  grasses,  rain-freshen'd, 
And  underneath,  the  samite  peace  of  sand. 

God  seemed  no  further  than  my  hand  might  reach; 

And  I,  who  long  had  trod  my  city  ways, 

Came  face  to  face  with  the  passion  of  grass  and  sand: 

The  passion  of  all  of  the  laboring  years  at  last, 

The  stable  earth  with  its  miracled  leaf  and  bloom, 

And  its  syllabled  speech  to  me,  "Hold  fast!  hope  hard!" 

THE  ADVENTURER 

Let  us  know  he  hath  gone  adventuring, 
And  the  farthest  reach  of  the  day  explored. 
Let  the  heart  bowed  down  find  peace  in  this: 
The  imperial  night  and  her  stars  bring  word 
He  hath  seen  and  heard. 

Alfred  Battle  Bealle 
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VOICES 

YOU    AND    1 

A  Wije  speaks: 

We  were  wild  birds  soaring 

To  reach  the  sky! 

The  gray  wind  lifted  you  like  a  feather — 
I  ceased  to  fly. 

We  were  fast  streams  flowing 

To  find  the  sea! 
The  brown  earth  carved  for  you  a  channel, 

But  none  for  me. 

We  were  young  plants  growing 

To  brave  the  cold ! 
The  gold  sun  kissed  you  all  the  winter — 

I   am  old. 

QUERY 

./  Musician  speaks: 

How  can  one  sky  hold  night  and  day, 

Sun  and  snow? 
How  can  one  heart  hold  love  and  passion, 

Friend  and  foe? 

How  can  one  rose  hold  flower  and  thorn. 
Bloom  and  death? 


Edna  Wahlcrt  McCourt 

How  can  music  hold  these  and  more?— • 
Is  it  God's  breath? 

STRANGERS 

A  Father  speaks: 

You  are  a  bough  and   I   am  the  tree: 
Why  are  you  reaching  over  the  wall  ? 
What  do  you  S<T? 

You  are  a  fawn  and  I  the  deer: 

Why  do  you  bound  to  that  farthest  hill? 

What  do  you  hear? 

You  are  a  glacier  and  I  am  the  snow : 
Why  do  you  move  across  the  broad  land? 
Where  do  you  go? 

Edna  W  abler  t  McCourt 


WHAT  GRIEF? 

How  can  so  much  joy  find  rest 
In   a  tiny   feathered   breast? 
Or  what  grief  can  a  bird  heart  know 
That  it  speaks  to  my  sorrow  so? 

Mabel  Cornelia  Matson 
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HILL  SONGS 

I    MET   THREE    LOVERS 

I  met  three  lovers 

In  a  crowd : 

One  was  free, 

And  one  was  bowed, 

And  the  third  one  spoke 

Too  loud. 

To  each  of  them 
I  spoke  just  this: 
"Walk  to  the  hill-tops 
If  you  would  kiss; 
For  to  me  it  has  always 
Seemed  amiss 
To  lend  my  lips 
In  a  valley." 

Up  my  first  lover 
Went   with   me — 
My  stalwart  lover 
Who  was  free. 
He  saw  the  sadness 
In  my  eyes, 
And  left  me 
Laughingly. 

For  lover  two 
The  way  was  long, 
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But  as  we  went 
His  step  grew  strong. 
He  saw  the  laughter 
On  my  lips, 
And  only  kissed 
My  finger-tips. 

Then  he  who  was  last 
Went  up  with  me. 
His  voice  grew  soft 
In  humility; 
So  on  the  hills 
I  gave  my  kiss, 
And  spent  my  life 
In  the  valley. 

ONE  SPRING 

One  spring  I  lost  completely, 

Giving  it  to  you. 

Only  myself, 

Who  died, 

Knew. 

One  spring  I  lost  completely. 

Now  each  spring  is  two — 

The  wild  sweet  spring 

I  lost, 

And  the  new. 
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FROM  A  PROMONTORY 

Out  on  the  far-most  ledge  of  rock 
I  stand,  and  I  am  almost  free. 
Breathe  on  me,  wind,  that  I  may  be 
Blown  like  a  brown  bird  out  to  sea! 

INDIAN    PRAYER 

One  sunset  hour 
Wrapped  in  sacrificial  fire, 
Then  I  shall  enter  Thee, 
Spirit  of  all  sands; 
And  Thy  night 
Will  cool  my  small  desire 
To  be  among  my  kinsmen. 

STRENGTH 

God  says  to  the  sea 

Again  and  again, 

"Come  back  to  the  shore ;" 

And  again  and  again  to  the  moon, 

"Once  more 

Slip  over  the  dune;" 

And  with   each  night  done, 

"Rise  again," 

To  the  sun. 

He  makes  every  daisy 

Separately. 
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For  each  bird's  song  more 

Claps  an  encore 

From   his  balcony   floor. 

Can  it  be 

God  alone  has  strength  to  exult 

In  monotony? 

i 

MORNING   AND   NIGHT 

When  through  the  curtain's  flutter  the  sun  slips  in, 

Streaks  yellow  on  the  floor  and  flecks  the  face  of  you, 

I  awake  to  think  of  dusting  off  the  red-plush  chairs 

And  of  drying  steaming  dishes  a  long  white  hour  through. 

I  shall  sweep  light  leaves   from  the  wide,   strong-pillared 

porch ; 

Brush  out  the  feathered  dirt  with  my  stiff  new  broom. 
I  shall  press  vine-tendril  patterns  from  wet  linen,  I  shall 

ruffle 
The  fresh,  starched  hangings  for  the  sunny  sitting-room. 

All  these  rushing  hurried  moments  of  the  morning  through 
I  do  not  love  you,  there  is  too  much  to  do! 

But  when  the  poplar's  shadow  by  the  lake  grows  tall, 
And  the  fire  gleams  gold  on  the  tea-cup  by  your  plate, 
Then  the  whole  room  listens  with  the  wonder  of  it  all, 
With  a  still  impatience  for  your  whistle  at  the  gate. 

Eda  Lou  Walton 
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COMMENT 

TOURING   AMERICA    ON    PEGASUS 

TOURING  America  is  very  easy  now-a-days.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  hitch  Pegasus  to  the  locomotive. 
Poetry  will  carry  you  and  yours  anywhere  you  care  to  go. 
Being  a  man  of  means  would  inevitably  defeat  such  a  desire. 
Such  a  man  cannot  leave  his  means  for  more  than  a  week- 
end. We  met  one  at  the  recent  POETRY  dinner  to  William 
Butler  Yeats.  He  announced  with  a  doleful  accent  that 
he  has  been  trying  to  take  a  week  off  for  a  year  past.  He 
asked  Mrs.  Kreymborg,  "How  do  you  do  it?"  She  answered, 
"I  married  a  poet."  She  might  have  added:  "You're  en- 
tirely too  rich,  sir;  you  have  too  many  belongings  to  look 
after,  and  to  look  after  you.  We  have  only  each  other  and 
Pegasus." 

Our  belongings  are  easily  inventoried.  Those  we  couldn't 
take  along  when  we  left  New  York  for  Chicago  we  left  be- 
hind or  gave  away.  The  rest  we  packed  into  a  trunk,  a  suit- 
case and  a  hand-bag  inside  of  two  hours.  Even  two  hours 
are  over-long  to  devote  to  belongings.  Indians,  gypsies  and 
the  other  nomadic  peoples  require  less  than  an  hour.  Birds 
ask  less  than  a  minute.  Folk  who  live  a  circus  life  need  a 
week  or  two.  Millionaires  lead  such  a  life,  minus  the  joys 
of  owning  ft  menagerie.  When  my  partner  and  I  left  Chi- 
cago we  dropped  some  more  belongings.  One  should  be 
able  to  leave  any  place  on  earth  at  a  moment's  notice.  We 
come  into  and  go  out  of  life  in  a  wink — it's  like  opening  and 
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shutting  a  door.  Isn't  Nature  worth  imitating?  There  is 
no  more  pathetic  sight  than  watching  people  tied  to  belong- 
ings. They  should  be  as  easy  to  remove  as  our  hats  or  shoes. 
Belongings  are  a  temporary  protection ;  most  of  us  make  them 
permanent,  and  our  dependence  a  form  of  slaver}*. 

The  railroad  fare  ?  That's  easy.  Put  everything  you  have 
which  distinguishes  you  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  be  it 
ever  so  little,  into  some  poems,  and  you'll  sell  enough  of 
them  to  pull  a  straight  face  at  the  ticket-agent.  By  way 
of  varying  the  method  of  hoodwinkery,  lest  your  audience 
grow  accustomed  to  your  perpetrations,  add  some  music  on 
an  instrument  you  can  carry  in  a  small  case  with  a  handle; 
and  some  plays  you  can  perform  with  puppets,  likewise  to 
be  carried  in  a  small  case  with  a  handle ;  and  Pegasus  and  his 
trappings  are  complete.  In  our  own  cases,  all  we  had  to  do 
was  to  open  the  mail  the  morning  before  our  departure 
and  find  checks  covering  requests  to  perform  one  of  our 
so-called  "poem-mimes"  plays  in  Connecticut,  Minnesota 
and  Texas — the  play  yclept  Lima  Beans — and  we  had  the 
fare  to  Chicago.  That  tiny  tragedy  has  tided  over  many  a 
cloudy  period. 

In  this  connection,  it  must  be  noted  that  America  is  a 
huge  country  with  a  huge  audience.  But  you've  got  to  go 
out  and  find  it.  You  can't  expect  anything  so  immense  to 
come  to  you — not  yet.  Large  bodies  move  slowly.  In  other 
words,  we  must  shed  the  notion  of  the  average  New  Yorker 
or  Chicagoan  that  America  is  bounded  by  the  Hudson  River 
or  Lake  Michigan;  or  that  the  hospitality  of  America  is 
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bounded  by  anything  whatsoever.  There  is  no  richer  hos- 
pitality than  the  invitation  of  California,  although  you  have 
to  cross  the  Rockies  to  reach  it.  And  you  don't  have  to 
come  from  England  for  your  American  audience — the  door 
is  open  to  the  native  as  well.  It  is  still  a  little  slower  in 
opening  to  the  native ;  in  some  instances,  an  imported  butler 
asks  you  for  your  credentials.  But  there  are  many  houses 
now  where  an  artist,  born  in  America,  may  knock,  and  the 
door  will  open  instantaneously.  There  are  many  such  houses 
in  Chicago.  New  York  is  a  laggard,  but  that  is  doubtless 
because  I  was  born  there. 

There  are  always  people  to  listen  to  you,  and  to  pay  a 
little  at  the  gate.  These  things  don't  happen  at  once.  They 
aren't  related  to  miracles.  But  if  you  believe  in  yourself 
somehow — if  you  have  it  in  you  to  believe  in  yourself, 
through  a  long,  tireless  period,  firmly,  tenaciously,  silently, 
without  protest  or  controversy,  and  if  you  are  anxious  as 
well  as  willing  to  move  along  without  belongings,  the  audi- 
ence, represented  by  the  food,  clothing,  lodging  and  rail- 
road fare,  will  come  to  you  as  naturally  as  breathing.  If 
you  keep  on  giving,  you're  on  your  way  to  getting — "you 
have  to  breathe  out  to  breathe  in."  Personally,  I've  gone 
without  luxury  ever  since  I  was  born.  So  has  the  Missus. 
People  are  kind  enough  to  say  or  hint  that  they  envy  us  our 
funds — if  they  knew  what  they  were  envying,  most  of  them 
would  hesitate!  They  belong  to  belongings.  Most  folk 
don't  crave  even  a  scraping  acquaintance  with  freedom.  You 
have  to  give  away  everything  to  be  free.  Yes,  you  have 
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to  eat  and  keep  warm  to  be  free;  but,  as  I  say,  there  are 
plenty  of  people  who  need  poets  as  well  as  grocers  and 
plumbers  and  undertakers.  Providing  you  bring  them  some- 
thing, or  they  imagine  you  do ;  or,  like  a  barker  or  advertis- 
ing solicitor,  you  can  inveigle  them  into  the  belief,  they'll 
reimburse  you  under  the  good,  old-fashioned  social  machine 
of  give-and-take. 

What  you  bring  your  audience  need  not  affect  the  price 
of  wheat  or  oats.  It  doesn't  bring  breakfast  or  dinner  to 
the  table,  or  buy  a  new  frock  for  Genevieve,  or  a  sweater 
for  Jonathan.  What  you  bring  is  merely  a  matter  of 
ephemeral  sounds,  or  of  movement,  or  of  pigments  or  clay — 
things  to  lead  the  mind  astray  from  belongings  and  material- 
ism. They  represent  the  necessity  of  forgetting  belongings. 
Even  John  D.  finds  this  necessity  urgent.  He  takes  it  out 
in  hitting  a  golf  ball.  And  he  pays  for  that  nirvana. 

The  apprenticeship  to  Pegasus  is  severe,  to  be  sure. 
At  one  time,  I  spent  ten  substantial  years  in  a  New  York 
garret  rented  at  six  dollars  a  month,  and  sat  down  to  most 
of  my  meals  in  an  Eighth  Avenue  bakery;  but  I'll  never 
regret  that  garret  and  bakery.  They  did  more  for  me  than 
a  university  course — they  trained  me  in  the  curriculum  of 
freedom.  I  had  a  table,  a  cot,  a  chair,  and  a  few  small 
accessories.  They  were  sufficient.  I  have  had  more  since, 
but  I  have  never  needed  more.  From  my  single  window,  I 
could  view  the  whole  of  lower  New  York.  The  sun  was 
my  most  constant  visitor.  Before  I  entered  that  apprentice- 
ship, I  was  the  gloomy  Gus  of  the  town.  The  only  smiles 
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or  grins  I  knew  were  those  I  beheld.  Before  that  ten-year 
term  closed,  I  was  one  of  the  chipmunks  of  the  town.  I've 
degenerated  still  further  since.  Not  long  ago,  Miss  Lowell 
dubbed  me  the  buffoon  of  poetry.  I'm  happy  she  didn't  dub 
me  the  king.  Kingship  was  destined  for  William;  and  the 
job  of  supervising  the  material  universe  for  Woodrow.  Con- 
sider how  glum  those  gentlemen  are. 

We  are  saving  money  by  going  west.  Rubbers,  umbrellas, 
overcoats,  sweaters  and  the  like  are  not  needed  in  California. 
The  money  we  save  will  pay  part  of  the  fare;  the  balance 
we  eke  out  of  making  sounds.  We'll  send  you  a  thought 
from  the  Pacific.  The  water's  fine  from  April  on;  and  it 
doesn't  come  from  the  sky.  With  the  Sierra  snows,  a  last 
reminder  of  winter  and  winter  thinking,  we'll  be  down 
among  the  oranges.  And  we  send  you  a  sunny  invitation 
to  drop  your  belongings  and  join  us. 

Alfred  Kreymborg 

ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN 

Some  discussion  has  occurred  recently  in  London  on  the 
subject  of  "pure  English."  The  occasion  was  the  publica- 
tion of  a  book  on  English  Homophones  by  the  poet  laureate, 
and  of  a  book  on  Spoken  and  Written  English  by  Doctor 
Bradley.  Only  an  expert  philologist  is  competent  to  criticize 
these  two  books  minutely,  but  words  are  to  a  poet  what 
colors  and  sounds  are  to  a  painter  and  musician;  his  lan- 
guage can  scarcely  be  a  matter  of  indifference,  even  to  the 
successful  professional  poet. 
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What  is  pure  English?  And,  supposing  this  were  dis- 
covered, would  the  American  writer  of  today  desire  to  use 
it?  We  in  England  do  not  find  it  easy  to  say  exactly  what 
constitutes  pure  English,  since  different  pronunciations  and 
usages  exist  in  the  various  sections  of  our  people  as  well 
as  dialects  in  remote  country  places  in  Wales,  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  Even  if  these  differences  are  ignored  we  have 
only  a  sort  of  "class  prejudice"  to  determine  what  consti- 
tutes pure  English.  The  pure  English  of  the  "bourgeoisie" 
may,  for  all  I  know,  be  rank  Cockney  to  the  ear  of  sensitive 
Americans;  yet,  if  English  people  of  that  sort  ever  think 
about  their  language  at  all,  it  is  certain  that  the  majority 
are  convinced  that  theirs  is  the  right  and  only  pure  usage. 
Literary  men  are  not  much  better;  they  have  only  their 
instinct  as  a  criterion  and  that  is  fallible. 

And  "American  English?"  There  are  few  American 
books,  especially  those  written  by  American  professors  of 
English,  which  do  not  immediately  announce  the  country 
of  their  origin  by  their  use  of  our  common  tongue.  The  prob- 
lem is  briefly  this:  Are  Americans  to  write  the  language 
they  speak,  which  is  slowly  but  inevitably  separating  itself 
from  the  language  of  England,  or  are  they  to  write  a  de- 
vitalized idiom  learned  painfully  from  books  or  from  a  dis- 
creet frequentation  of  London  literary  cliques?  The  answer 
may  seem  obvious,  but  the  difficulty  is  complicated  by  a  fact 
which  I  can  make  most  plain  from  a  personal  experience. 
The  only  young  man  I  know  who  satisfies  me  that  he  speaks 
and  writes  pure  English — the  ideal  pure  English  of  England 
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— is  an  American.  There  is  no  indication  in  his  speech  or 
his  writings  that  he  has  lived  most  of  his  life  in  the  United 
States;  nor  has  he  a  trace  of  the  Cockney  or  of  that  un- 
speakably offensive  "Oxford  manner"  which  mar  the  speech 
of  most  Englishmen.  Unless  I  assume  that  this  man  is  an 
unique  exception,  which  seems  absurd,  I  can  only  conclude 
that  the  purest  English  is  that  of  a  rather  rare  type  of 
cultivated  American. 

Language  is  made  by  the  people;  it  is  only  fixed  by 
writers  and  orators.  When  language,  especially  that  of 
poetry,  is  too  far  removed  from  that  of  the  people,  it  be- 
comes conventional  and  hieratic,  like  church  Latin;  or 
languid  and  degenerate,  like  modern  official  French  poetry. 
When  language  is  conventionally  used  by  writers  it  becomes 
burdened  with  cliches  and  dead  phrases.  If  American  sol- 
diers, newspapers  and  popular  novels  are  evidence,  it  is  clear 
that  the  American  people  is  evolving  a  new  language,  full 
of  vigorous  and  racy  expressions.  In  spite  of  the  phenomenon 
of  the  "pure-English"  American,  mentioned  above,  I  am 
compelled  to  believe  that  the  majority  of  his  countrymen  use 
an  idiom  which  differs  considerably  from  that  which  he 
employs  and  from  that  to  which  I  am  accustomed.  Whit- 
man wrote  a  language  which  is  intelligible  to  all  English- 
men (far  more  so  than  that  of  James) ;  but  it  seems  to  us 
inaccurate,  harsh  and  crude,  for  all  its  vigor  and  occasional 
rare  beauty.  The  language  of  the  American  people — judg- 
ing from  a  comparison  between  newspapers  of  the  Civil 
War  and  of  today — has  altered  considerably  in  fifty  years, 
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so  that  a  modern  Whitman  would  write  a  language  almost 
needing  a  glossary  for  Englishmen.  Contemporary 
American  poets  use  this  popular  language  merely  for  comic 
effect  or  for  purposes  of  sentimentality;  most  of  them,  since 
they  are  cultivated  and  rather  literary,  are  careful  to  use 
a  speech  which  is  as  well  understood  here  as  in  America. 
Yet  even  in  their  writings  there  is  a  conception  of  the  lan- 
guage which  differs  from  ours.  Almost  all  the  American 
poets  in  The  New  Poetry  anthology  seem  to  have  a  feeling 
for  words  which  differs  from  that  of  the  English.  In  the 
works  of  Miss  Lowell,  for  example,  there  are  few  usages 
which  an  Englishman  would  not  be  prepared  to  defend; 
yet  there  is  an  Americanism  in  her  language,  indefinable 
but  unmistakable.  Miss  Lowell  will,  I  think,  recognize 
this  as  one  of  the  excellencies  of  her  work;  she  is,  however, 
too  well  versed  in  classic  English  literature  to  have  any 
but  a  faint  trace  of  the  quality  I  am  trying  to  describe. 
It  is  more  marked  in  Mr.  Carl  Sandburg,  and  still  more 
marked  in  American  prose;  for  even  American  literary 
criticism  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand,  and  new  novels 
are  bewildering  with  vigorous  but  incomprehensible  ex- 
pressions. 

Englishmen  of  letters  and  literary  journalists  may  pub- 
lish their  exhortations  and  practice  their  refinements;  in 
vain — a  vast  and  increasingly  articulate  part  of  the  English- 
speaking  and  English-writing  world  will  ignore  them. 
Another  century  may  see  English  broken  into  a  number  of 
dialects  or  even  different  languages,  spoken  in  Canada, 
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Australia,  South  Africa,  the  United  States  and  England. 
The  result  may  eventually  be  similar  to  the  break-up  of 
Latin.  The  triumph  of  any  one  of  these  languages  will 
be  partly  a  matter  of  commercial  and  military  supremacy, 
and  partly  a  matter  of  literary  supremacy.  Even  when  that 
literary  supremacy  is  unreservedly  conceded  to  Sidney,  Ot- 
tawa or  Chicago,  a  knowledge  of  the  idioms  of  Shakespeare 
and  Henry  James  will,  I  like  to  feel,  still  be  considered 
necessary  for  all  good  writers.  Richard  Aldington 

Postcript.  The  last  number  of  Les  Marges,  a  French 
literary  fortnightly  edited  by  M.  Eugene  Montfort,  which 
reached  me  a  few  days  after  this  note  was  written,  contains 
an  interesting  article  by  M.  Jean  Catel,  La  Poesie  ameri- 
caine  d'aujourd'hui.  He  mentions  the  excellent  work  which 
has  been  done  by  POETRY  and  comments  on  the  writings  of 
Whitman,  Miss  Lowell,  Mr.  Sandburg,  Mr.  Lindsay,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Masters  and  H.  D.,  whom  he  calls  "la  plus 
par f ait e  artiste  de  tons!'  His  article  contains  a  long  dis- 
cussion of  the  very  subject  which  I  have  touched  on  here, 
and  I  find  that  several  of  his  conclusions  are  identical  with 
mine.  He  is  convinced  that  within  a  reasonable  time  a 
new,  vigorous  language  will  be  developed  in  America  as  the 
medium  of  expression  for  its  literature.  R.  A. 

ART  AND  EIFFEL  TOWERS 

The  refined  American  tourist,  and  even  the  ordinary  one, 
in  Paris,  believes  it  distinguished  to  confound  the  Eiflel 
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Fower  by  a  sarcastic  appreciation ;  when,  leaving  the  Louvre 
galleries  through  the  Tuileries,  he  discovers  at  a  distance, 
piercing  the  twilight  clouds,  that  thousand-foot-high  monu- 
ment of  French  engineering.  In  this  way  he  agrees  with 
the  traditional  European  intellectual,  whose  admiration  dies 
away  as  soon  as  any  structure  does  not  look  to  him  like  a 
church  or  a  royal  palace,  does  not  suggest  something  like 
gothic  or  renascence. 

Yet  whatever  is  produced  in  a  country  by  its  natives, 
cannot,  considered  from  a  purely  artistic  standpoint,  be  in 
discord  with  the  local  atmosphere  and  in  this  way  spoil  the 
landscape,  the  skyline  or  the  surroundings.  That  is  the 
reason  why,  for  instance,  a  city  like  Chicago  on  the  border 
of  its  immense  lake,  with  its  edifices  twenty  stories  high,  its 
wide  and  endless  avenues,  its  numberless  factories  and  ware- 
houses, shall  one  day  appear  as  a  thing  of  beauty  to  every- 
body. A  healthy  thinker  can  therefore  say,  from  today  on, 
that  Chicago  is  beautiful  because  it  exists,  and  can  easily 
prevision  a  Chicago  style.  Beauty  is  not  a  conception  (a 
priori),  but  a  result. 

What  we  call  a  style  is  only  an  ensemble  of  material  ami 
sentimental  details,  brought  together  by  temporary  circum- 
stances on  one  spot  of  the  globe.  Chinese  pottery,  Japanese 
lacquer-work,  the  shape  of  oceanic  shells,  Greek  mythology 
and  the  rose-color  preferred  by  a  Dubarry — here  are  some 
elements  of  what  we  call  rococo.  Who  can  make  me  be- 
lieve that  at  some  future  day  New  York  manner  or  Wil- 
sonian  style  will  not,  just  as  officially  and  as  seriously,  mean 
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past  fashions  of  vases,  hats,  mansions  or  pianos,  just  as  do 
the  names  of  Queen  Anne  or  Louis  XIII?  A  cathedral, 
while  in  construction,  represented  a  long  and  expensive  at- 
tempt of  geometers,  melters,  jnasons,  carpenters,  wood-  and 
stone-carvers,  blacksmiths,  glassmakers  and  so  on,  to  termi- 
nate a  work  worthy  of  its  purpose,  the  adoration  of  a  Su- 
preme Being.  It  happened  not  until  long  afterward  that 
such  a  Christian  temple  became  a  worldly  example  of  archi- 
tectural perfection. 

In  our  days  people  seem  to  believe  that  its  execution  is 
due  to  a  convention  between  a  tyrant  of  good  taste  and  his 
obedient  subjects;  and  also  that  God-houses  like  those  of 
Chartres,  London,  Reims,  Canterbury  or  Niirnberg  were 
always  old. 

The  truth  is  that  an  original  popular  monument  of  any 
period  of  human  history,  whatever  can  have  been  the  rea- 
sons for  its  conception,  changes,  as  necessarily  as  insensibly, 
into  an  accomplished  type  of  a  catalogued  mode  of  aesthetic. 
Think  of  the  Pyramids  with  their  funereal  purpose,  or  of 
the  Roman  Coliseum  with  its  sport-object — a  circus. 

A  modern  structure  like  the  Eiffel  Tower  belongs  as 
naturally  to  its  growing  metropolis  as  a  tree  to  a  forest. 
Having  been  finished  in  a  rather  limited  amount  of  time, 
which  seems  in  favor  of  the  harmonious  unity  of  the  whole, 
it  is  in  its  right  and  permanent  place,  and  will  every  future 
day  be  more  so,  inasmuch  as  its  direct  neighborhood  has  the 
benefit  of  its  graceful,  solid,  predominating  lines  and  mass. 
At  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  Notre  Dame,  an  achievement 
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which  took  not  less  than  seventy  years,  acted  not  differently 
on  the  crowd  and  on  its  habits  of  building. 

"Let  us  hurry,"  wrote  the  most  striking  of  all  contempo- 
rary French  poets,  Guillaume  Apollinaire,  who  died  during 
the  war,  "Let  us  hurry  to  love  the  little  train,  with  its 
blinking  engine,  running  through  the  valley.  If  tomorrow 
it  shall  be  ancient,  everybody  will  be  able  to  admire  it." 
What  strange  power  prohibits  us  from  discovering  an  incon- 
testable right  to  beauty  among  the  creations  of  our  time? 
Do  we  imagine  this  century  to  be  as  mediocre  as  often  we 
are  ourselves?  Fritz  R.  Vanderpyl 

REVIEWS 

CELESTIAL   JAZZ 

The  Golden  Whales  of  California  and  Other  Rhymes  in  the 
American  Language,  by  Vachel  Lindsay.    Macmillan  Co. 
The  carpers  mutter  in  their  throats  that  Lindsay  is  fin- 
ished, and  then  he  answers  with  a  book  like  this!    A  book 
dripping  with  dew  and  honey,  and  musical  with  bells — honey 
of  Sangamon,  of  California,  of  Hymettus  if  you  will;  silver 
bells,  golden  bells,  jazz  bells,  cow  bells,  church  bells,  all  the 
bells  that  jingle  and  jangle  and  chime  across  our  plains  and 
lakes  and  mountains  from  Plymouth  to  San  Diego ! 

The  book  speaks  with  more  authority  than  most  of  us  are 
aware,  for  it  lifts  history  from  fact  to  fiction,  gives  it  a 
glamour.  And  from  the  days  of  Homer — nay,  long  before — 
until  now,  history  has  followed  the  glamour  and  poets  have 
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registered  in  men's  hearts  a  truth  deeper  than  events  and 
statistics.  It  may  well  be  that  in  such  poems  as  The  Golden 
W 'hales  and  Bryan!  Bryan!  Lindsay  is  even  today  writing 
the  epic  of  our  multicolored,  swiftly  marching  race.  The 
campaign  of  '96  is  like  to  go  down  to  posterity  as  he  pic- 
tures it,  in  spite  of  all  future  efforts  of  level  prosers  to  weigh 
and  balance  and  set  things  straight.  It  is  doubtful  if  "lean 
rat  Platt,"  and  "bull-dog  Hanna,"  and 

Mark  Hanna's  McKinley, 
His    slave,   his   echo,   his  suit  of  clothes, 

will  ever  recover  from  the  blow  dealt  them  in  this  wildly 
marching,  banner-waving  poem  of  a  sixteen-year-old  youth 
grown  up  to  virile  strength  and  purpose.  And  in  spite  of 
thin-spread  Chautauquas,  and  grape-juice  dilutions,  and  any- 
future  meddling  with  his  destiny,  "Boy  Bryan"  may  find 
his  immortality  as  it  is  here  decreed — thus  and  not  otherwise. 
Underneath  the  fervor  and  humor  and  jazzy  music  of  this 
book  is  a  thinking  mind  and  a  poet's  vision.  I  would  not 
say  that  any  single  poem  in  it  is  finer  than  The  Congo  or 
The  Chinese  Nightingale  or  Booth;  yet  the  book  as  a  whole 
gives  an  impression  of  growth  and  a  suggestion  of  future 
height  and  depth  and  amplitude.  It  has  an  effect  of  cover- 
ing the  continent,  and  of  lifting  our  national  ragtime  from 
the  stamp  of  feet  to  the  beat  of  wings.  Its  nonsense  has 
a  jewel  of  truth  at  the  heart  of  it,  and  its  deafening  blare 
carries  daringly  a  folk-tune  motive.  Again  and  again  Lind- 
say takes  up  a  vague  intuition  in  the  heart  of  the  American 
people,  and  makes  it  articulate  in  a  rollicking  tune. 
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Take,  for  example,  his  short  poem  on  that  darling  old  ab- 
surdity, The  Statue  of  Old  Andrew  Jackson — the  eques- 
trian miracle  balancing  on  its  horse's  hind  legs  in  front  of 
the  White  House.  Does  not  this  poem  put  the  essential 
stamp  of  love  and  pride  and  loyal  laughter  on  that  early 
provincial  America  of  the  1840*8,  and  on  that  slam-bang 
democratic  general  who  "sat  straight  up"  and  "held  his 
course"  ? 

He    licked    the   British   at    Noo    Orleans, 

Beat  them  out  of  their  elegant  jeans. 

He  piled  the  cotton-bales  twenty  feet  high, 

And  he  snorted  freedom ;  and  it  flashed  from  his  eye 


And  now  old  Andrew  Jackson  fights 

To  set  the  sad  big  world  to  rights 

His  hobby-horse  will  gallop  on 

Till  all  the  infernal  Huns  are  gone. 

Even  so  is  the  boastful  flamboyance  of  The  Golden  Whales 
typical  of  California;  and  even  so  its  fun  is  of  the  good  old 
American  kind — rough,  but  good-natured,  even  loving. 

One  might  pause  to  remark  on  this  poet's  happy  phrasing 
— a  concise  and  trenchant  vividness  which  seems  to  slip  from 
his  tongue  before  he  is  aware.  There  is  no  appeal  from  it: 
Bryan  is  a  "deacon-desperado"  for  good  and  all;  and  for- 
ever "Daniel's  tender  sweetheart"  is 

Gliding  and  lovely  as  a  ship  on  the  sea. 

We  believe  him  and  go  along  with  him,  whether  he  is  laugh- 
ing as  in  The  Blacksmith's  Serenade,  or  dreaming  as  in  The 
Lame  Boy  and  the  Fairy,  or  suppressing  tears  as  in  A  Kind 
of  Scorn,  a  poem  of  proud  renunciation  and  immeasurable 
sadness : 
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You  do  not  know  my  pride 
Or  the  storm  of  scorn  I  ride. 

I    am   too  proud   to   kiss   and    leave   you 

Without  wonders 

Spreading  round   you   like   flame. 

I  am  too  proud  to  leave  you 

Without  love 

Haunting  your  very  name: 

Until  you  bear  the  Grail 

Above  your  head  in  splendor, 

O  child,  dear  and  pale. 

The  Last  Song  of  Lucifer  is  a  more  metaphysical  expres- 
sion of  divine  despair — the  despair  of  the  poet  who  would 
know  and  capture  the  whole,  who  would  make  himself  God ; 
and  who  wins  angels  and  demons  to  his  quest,  singing  "the 
song  of  the  Sons  of  the  Morning"  in  hell; 

Till  it  leaped  as  a  flame  to  the  forests  on  high, 
And  the  tears  of  the  demons  were  fire  in  the  sky. 

And  just  for  a  breath  he  conquered  and  reigned, 
For  one  quick  pulse  of  time  he  stood, 
By  flame  was  crowned  where  God  had  stood 

Himself  the  Word   sublime. 

Until  he  encounters  The  Punishment: 

Beneath  where  the  Gulfs  of  Silence  end 
Where  never  sighs  nor  songs  descend ; 
Never  a  hell-flare  in  his  eyes, 

Alone,  alone,  afar  he  lies 

And   his  memories  of  music 
Are  rare  as  desert  rain. 

There  is  sweetness  and  light  in  this  book,  and  there  is  also 
suffering.  Mr.  Lindsay's  songs  are  no  longer  songs  of 
youth,  but  we  need  not  fear  that  he  will  have  no  more  to 
sing.  H.  M. 
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MISS  CROMWELL'S  POEMS 

Poems,  by  Gladys  Cromwell.     Macmillan  Co. 

These  poems  have  the  austerity  of  sculpture — they  are 
severely  cut  in  marble.  In  them  the  zeal  and  beauty  of 
an  impassioned  life  is  composed  and  patterned  and  held  in 
level  planes,  even  as  in  a  firm  and  tautly  designed  bas-relief. 
There  is  no  facility,  no  light  playing  with  the  emotion;  it 
must  be  strong  and  deep  enough  to  endure  thought,  and  to 
command  hard,  reluctant  materials. 

Thus  the  poems  are  tense  and  sure.  Making  no  display 
of  rapture,  they  are  yet  sensitive  to  every  wind  of  joy  that 
blows  through  the  walled  garden  of  a  sheltered  life ;  without 
parade  of  suffering,  they  yet  express  that  tragedy  of  inade- 
quacy which  haunted  this  wroman's  mind  and  caused  her  too 
early  death.  We  have  in  these  expressive  poems  the  confes- 
sion of  inexpressiveness.  Here  is  avowal — a  fine  generous 
gift  of  the  spirit — from  one  who,  in  the  common  barter  of 
human  intercourse,  could  not  give  herself  away.  She  says: 

A  bond 

Of   thought    subdues    me:    rather    am    I    fond 
Of  quietness,  of  safeties  which  enthrall; 
Of  self-enshrining  loneliness,     I  fail 
To  make  the  gesture  Life  awaits. 

It  is  a  commoner  tragedy,  and  a  sadder  one,  than  the  world, 
preoccupied  with  louder  cries,  more  dramatic  confessions, 
can  stop  to  realize.  This  "failure  to  make  the  gesture"  is 
the  special  danger  of  sensitive  and  protected  souls,  to  whom 
leisure  brings  not  fulfilment  but  a  baffling  incompleteness, 
not  companionship  but  solitude: 
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Unto  what  mould 
Of  wonted  pain  must  you  comply? 
Oh,  tell  me,  are  you  bound  as  I 
With  links  of  your  own  failure? 


Again 


I  lose  the  whole  in  shreds; 

The  sombre  days  unroll 

And  I  must  spend  my  dole 

Of  time  untwisting  ravelled  threads. 

Or  this,  from  The  Quest: 

So   you    think    I've    been    filled,    to    be    sure? 
And  you've  never  guessed  how  poor 

My  leisured  safety  is! 
How  I  slake  my  thirst  with  song 
To  urge  and  lure  me  along; 

How  I   look  for  your  melodies! 

Piteously  heroic  was  the  effort  of  these  twin  sisters  to 
escape  from  their  walled  garden  and  minister  to  a  world  at 
war.  They  did  it,  but  the  contrast  was  too  cataclysmic,  and 
their  ministration  too  feeble  against  the  immense  catastrophe. 
In  that  bloody  chaos  when  everybody  failed,  their  own  sense 
of  failure  became  a  personal  reproach,  deepening  into  an 
abysmal  despair,  which  crushed  them  like  rose-petals  under 
the  weight  of  the  world's  agony.  If  their  health  had  not 
wavered,  the  experience  might  have  enriched  and  illumined 
their  hitherto  cloistered  lives.  But  they  worked  too  hard 
and  too  long;  the  strain  was  too  severe. 

Miss  Crom well's  later  poems  show  such  an  advance  over 
her  youthful  book,  The  Gates  of  Utterance,  that  one  must 
grieve  the  more  over  her  untimely  death.  She  had  from 
the  first  an  artist's  feeling  for  form,  but  as  her  life  matured 
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her  touch  gained  in  precision  and  her  art  in  shapeliness.  The 
title  of  one  of  her  finest  poems,  Folded  Power,  is  descriptive 
of  her  art,  and  her  mind  as  well:  one  feels  concentrated 
power  in  her,  power  not  wild  but  controlled,  not  fitful  but 
firm,  not  chaotic  but  "folded"  into  formal  beauty.  The 
sonnet  Experience  presents  a  kind  of  spiritual  exaltation  hith- 
erto associated  with  masculine  rather  than  feminine  sages: 

There  is  no  need  for  you  to  cheer  or  nerve 

My  spirit  forward;  for  the  days  advise, 

The  years  have  counselled  me.     I  recognize 
No  change  from  joy  to  sadness.    I  observe 
No  variation.     Like  the  simple  curve 

Earth  follows,  meeting  spring  and  winter  skies, 

My  life  is  one  experience,  implies 
Continuous  truth.    When  if  appears  to  swerve, 
To  mount  from  sadness  into  joy,  or  sink 

To  sadness  with  a  wayward  cruelty, 
'Tis  only  so  to  you  who  watch.     You  think 

That  I  must  feel  contrasting  moods.     You  name 
Them  joy  and  pain.     You  have  not  skill  to  see 

That  where  I  stand  all  beauty  is  the  same. 

Perhaps  one  may  fitly  end  with  this  lofty  poem,  even 
though  others  in  the  book  may  have  a  more  immediate  appeal. 
Mr.  Colum's  brief  introduction,  and  Miss  Dunn's  biograph- 
ical note,  should  both  be  commended  for  the  unerring  taste 
which  guides  their  keen  appreciation ;  and  the  former's  choice 
of  the  more  beautiful  poems,  most  of  which  our  readers  will 
remember,  is  hardly  to  be  questioned.  He  says: 

There  is  exquisite  achievement  in  The  Mould,  Folded  Power, 
Autumn  Communion,  Star  Song,  Definition,  Dominion,  The  Crown- 
ing Gift.  These  are  fine  lyrics  indeed — indubitably  among  the 
best  that  have  been  written  in  our  day. 

And  unquestionably  they  will  be  remembered.      H.  .!/. 
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Georgian  Poetry,  igiS-igicj,  edited  by  E.  M.    The  Poetry 

Bookshop,  London. 
A  Miscellany  of  British  Poetry  (igig),  edited  by  W.  Kean 

Seymour,  with  decorations  by  Doris  Palmer.     Harcourt, 

Brace  &  Howe,  New  York. 
Wheels,    icjig    (Fourth    Cycle),   edited   by   Edith    Sitwell. 

B.  H.  Blackwell,  Oxford,  England. 

Reading  these  three  anthologies,  one  is  reminded  of  the 
difference  between  the  whole  tone  and  temper  of  present- 
day  English  poetiy  and  our  own.  The  Irish  poets  are  more 
akin  to  us,  but  they  are  not  represented  here;  and  collections 
which  omit  Hueffer,  Aldington,  Flint  and  even  Maseiieid, 
and  include  only  one  poem  by  D.  H.  Lawrence,  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  presenting  the  English  case  quite  adequately. 
But,  taking  them  as  they  are,  as  a  manifestation  of  certain 
phases,  at  least,  of  English  taste,  we  have  to  admit  that  in 
poetry  as  in  painting  and  sculpture,  the  erstwhile  British 
colonies  are  drifting  away  from  the  mother  country,  its 
practices  and  ideals.  We  feel  cribbed,  cabined  and  con- 
fined in  these  volumes;  only  now  and  then  are  we  reminded 
of  ties  of  blood,  and  oftenest  in  the  most  radical  of  the 
three,  the  one  which  represents  the  youngest  group. 

The  "Georgians"  live  in  the  twentieth  century,  no  doubt, 
but  their  subjects,  ideals  and  methods  follow  the  old  stand- 
ards of  English  song.  Except  for  a  few  war  poems  by 
Siegfried  Sassoon,  and  D.  H.  Lawrence's  quite  as  unbear- 
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able  poem  of  love,  and  Harold  Monro's  praise  of  the  law  of 
Gravity,  almost  nothing  in  the  book  reminds  us  of  the  age  we 
live  in;  there  is  little  which  might  not  have  been  written 
during  some  other  period  than  ours;  sometimes  with  an  au- 
thentic beauty  which  might  have  commanded  a  hearing 
among  the  earlier  singers,  but  more  often  with  a  muffled 
and  distant  delicacy,  as  of  an  echo  repeating  from  far  away. 
Indeed,  certain  of  Tennyson's  lyrics  sound  more  modern 
than  most  of  these,  and  among  them  Shelley  would  sing  like 
an  anarchist. 

England,  with  its  prim  and  patterned  landscapes,  its 
daisies  and  daffodils,  its  nightingales  and  thrushes — these 
poets  praise  her  even  as  Chaucer  and  Wordsworth  did, 
though  not  quite  so  freshly  as  the  one  or  so  keenly  as  the 
other:  until  one  longs  for  a  wild  wind  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  blow  barbarous  music  through  this  close 
lush  atmosphere,  these  soft  and  over-studied  harmonies. 
Even  when  J.  C.  Squire  calls  up  the  Volga  and  the  Amazon 
among  his  Rivers,  he  is  merely  dreaming  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  and  fitting  those  mighty  names  into  his  quiet  revery. 

And  when  love  is  the  subject,  as  it  so  frequently  is,  the 
women  whom  these  poets  celebrate  are  neither  stenographers 
nor  suffragettes  nor  debutantes  nor  cocottes,  nor  any  other 
feminine  individuals  to  be  met  in  common  streets  or  rooms. 
They  are  either  the  dainty  empty  ladies  of  past  romance, 
whom  English  poets  of  all  periods  have  worshipped  and  looked 
down  upon ;  or  they  are  of  a  kind  rarer  in  English  song  but 
quite  as  unreal — phantom  evocations  of  the  ewig-weibliche. 
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a  type  of  purely  physical  sensuality  summoned  by  the  poet's 
imagination,  as  Marlowe's  Faustus  summoned  Helen  of 
Troy,  to  satisfy  a  longing  beyond  the  reach  of  any  mortal 
woman.  John  Freeman's  Muse  Divine  is  of  the  former 
kind  in  spite  of  her  divinity;  and  D.  H.  Lawrence's  Seven 
Seals  is  a  fearsome  revelation  of  the  latter — a  poem  as  rank 
and  noisome  as  its  author's  novel  The  Rainbow,  but,  like 
that,  a  masterpiece  of  its  sodden  and  grewsome  kind. 

Most  of  these  Georgian  poets  seem  to  be  enthralled  by 
"the  tradition  of  magic,"  as  Louis  L^ntermeyer  called  it  in 
reviewing  Walter  de  la  Mare.  It  is  a  dangerous  tradition, 
for  magic  is  not  to  be  had  for  the  seeking,  and  even  the  great 
name  of  Keats  will  not  suffice  to  conjure  with.  Nor  may 
it  be  masked  by  a  liberal  use  of  words  like  meet  and  haply, 
thou  and  thee  instead  of  the  familiar  you,  and  the  archaic 
eth  form  of  the  verb.  In  this  volume  one  finds  few  of  the 
fairy  footprints,  though  some  of  the  poems  attain  a  soft  and 
limpid  grace  of  quiet  feeling  and  movement.  The  most 
"magical,"  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the  simplest — The  Lin- 
net, by  Walter  de  la  Mare : 

Upon  this  leafy  bush 

With  thorns  and  roses  in  it, 

Flutters  a  thing  of  light, 
A  twittering  linnet. 

And  all  the  throbbing  world 
Of  dew  and  sun  and  air 

By  this  small  parcel  of  life- 
Is  made  more  fair; 

As  if  each  bramble-spray 
And    mounded    gold-wreathed    furze, 

Harebell   and  little  thyme, 
Were  only  hers; 
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As  if  this  beauty  and  grace 

Did  to  one  bird  belong, 
And,  at  a  flutter  of  a  wing, 

Might  vanish  in  song. 

Mr.  Abercrombie  writes  more  austerely  than  usual,  and 
his  dialogue,  Witchcraft — New  Style,  is  an  interesting  study 
of  a  case  of  hypnosis,  put  into  practicable  blank  verse,  but 
descriptive  rather  than  dramatic.  Mr.  Monro  is  ingeniously 
engaging,  as  usual,  especially  in  Dog.  Mr.  Bottomley,  in 
Littleholme  as  in  all  of  his  work,  gives  the  impression  of  a 
strong  spirit  in  chains — one  wonders  whether  he  will  ever 
work  free.  William  H.  Davies  is  distinctly  not  at  his  best 
this  time;  nor  Mr.  Gibson,  nor  Mr.  Drinkwater,  nor  Mr. 
Nichols;  and  hardly  the  most  vivid  of  Mr.  Sassoon's  war 
poems  have  been  chosen  from  Counter-attack. 

Of  the  newer  poets,  most  of  them  have  ghost  minds.  In- 
deed W.  J.  Turner  says: 

I  move  among  their  tall  grey  forms 
A  thin  moon-glimmering  wandering  ghost, 

Who  takes  his  lantern  through  the  world 
In  search  of   life  that  he  has   lost. 

And  another,  Fredegond  Shove,  sings: 

The  wandering  shepherd  star 
Is  not  more   distant  gazing  from   afar 
On  the  unreaped  pastures  of  the  sea, 
Than    I    am    from    the    world,    the    world    from    me. 

Two  more  conspicuous  figures  among  the  younger  Eng- 
lishmen, J.  C.  Squire  and  Edward  Shanks,  are  descriptive 
and  meditative  in  this  volume,  but  not  quite  convincing: 
that  is,  their  poems,  although  pretty  well  made,  are  yet 
made;  they  don't  seem  a  spontaneous  and  unforced  creation, 
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a  sincere  lyric  utterance.  Mr.  Squire  is  now  editing  the  new 
London  Mercury,  and  Mr.  Shanks  was  widely  advertised 
last  summer  by  being  honored  with  the  first  annual  award  of 
the  "Hawthornden  Prize"  of  one  hundred  pounds,  for  his 
book,  The  Queen  of  China  and  Other  Poems;  the  judges 
being  Laurence  Binyon,  J.  C.  Squire  and  Edward  Marsh, 
editor  of  the  Georgian  anthologies. 

The  second  of  these  anthologies,  the  Miscellany,  presents 
half  again  as  many  poets  as  the  Georgian  one,  but  on  the 
whole  reinforces  the  impression  of  that.  It  does  not  gain 
distinction  by  such  entries  as  Laurence  Housman,  Gerald 
Gould,  Laurence  Binyon,  or  that  vociferous  balladist  G.  K. 
Chesterton,  who  comes  galloping  in  on  a  steed  as  ancient 
as  Don  Quixote's,  and  about  as  fit  for  its  job.  One  or  two 
women's  voices  arrest  one — Edith  Sitwell,  whose  Lady  with 
the  Sewing-machine  and  Solo  for  Ear-trumpet  have  a  grim 
sarcastic  humor;  and  Muriel  Stuart,  whose  brief  narrative, 
The  Father,  is  drawn  tense  and  keen  to  its  bitter  climax. 

Some  of  the  young  poets  in  Wheels  seem  more  akin  to  us 
than  the  elder  Georgians:  Aldous  Huxley  especially,  whose 
stark  humor  and  bluff  headlong  style  might  almost  come 
from  Kansas.  Sacheverell  Sitwell,  too,  has  a  light  inconse- 
quent touch,  more  effective  and  less  deliberate  than  his  elder 
brother's ;  Sherard  Vines'  sardonic  sincerity  is  arresting ;  and 
the  startling  war  poems  of  Wilfred  Owen,  who,  a  week  be- 
fore the  Armistice, 

Put  on 
Death's    appalling    chastity, 

prove  once  more  the  waste  of  war. 
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On  the  whole,  the  more  one  reads  modern  English  poetry, 
the  more  one  appreciates  the  vitality  and  variety  of  our  own. 

H.  M. 


A  GOOD  TEXT-BOOK 

The  Writing  and  Reading  of  Verse,  by  Lieutenant  C.  E. 

Andrews,  U.  S.  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  in  Ohio 

State  University.     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

''Our  first  approach  to  the  study  of  verse  should  be 
scientific" — is  a  significant  sentence  in  the  opening  chapter 
of  this  carefully  prepared  and  excellent  work.  Accepting 
the  affirmation,  provided  one  does  accept  it,  this  officer- 
professor  proves  an  unusually  good  guide  in  the  study  of 
verse  forms — for  most  rhetorics  and  other  text-books  in  this 
subject  are  not  only  incorrect,  but  destructive  to  the  point 
of  blasphemy. 

The  author  gives  us  a  large  number  of  illustrative  quota- 
tions with  able  comment,  and  a  calm  and  would-be-fair 
chapter  on  Free  Verse. 

It  becomes  a  matter  of  wonder  how  so  many  books  about 
poetry  can  be  written  and  read.  Of  them  all,  one  alone 
seems  to  hold  something  of  the  joy  and  delight,  the  unex- 
plained enchantment  of  poetry — Max  Eastman's  Enjoyment 
of  Poetry.  I  fancy  he  would  not  admit  that  our  first  ap- 
proach to  the  study  of  verse  should  be  scientific.  It's  a 
solemn  way  to  study  magic,  though  perhaps  necessary  for  the 
production  of  magic  that  will  hold  its  spell.  Mary  Ald'is 
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A  WORD   FROM   JOHN    BURROUGHS 

Dear  Miss  Monroe:  I  just  happened  to  see,  in  the  De- 
cember number  of  POETRY,  the  unfavorable  notice  of  the 
poems  of  John  Russell  McCarthy  by  E.  C. 

Mr.  McCarthy's  poems  came  to  my  hand  a  year  ago  at 
Christmas.  That  night,  after  reading  them,  I  was  so  aston- 
ished and  thrilled  that  I  could  not  sleep.  I  had  almost 
despaired  of  anything  fine  coming  from  our  present-day- 
poets.  1  thought  so  well  of  his  verses  that  I  wanted  to 
know  him,  and  asked  him  to  visit  me;  which  he  did,  in  the 
Catskills,  last  summer.  And  on  knowing  him  I  liked  him  so 
well  that  I  asked  him  to  go  with  me  this  winter  to  Cali- 
fornia, as  my  guest.  I  wanted  to  show  him  the  great  South- 
west. He  came  and  was  with  us  a  few  weeks.  It  made  a 
great  impression  on  him.  One  result  of  his  trip  here  is  a 
poem,  Sea  Gulls,  which  will  appear  in  Scribner's  Magazine. 

I  look  upon  his  two  little  volumes  as  the  most  valuable 
contribution  to  American  poetic  literature  that  this  century 
has  seen.  His  work  is  bound  to  take  rank  with  the  best 
nature  poetry  in  our  literature,  not  excepting  Emerson's. 

I  think  Wild  Asters,  which  you  print  in  the  same  number 
with  that  flippant  and  impotent  review  of  his  books,  is  a 
little  gem. 

John  Burroughs 


NOTES 

Only  four  of  this  month's  poets  have  appeared  before  in  the 
magazine : 

Mr.  Marsden  Hartley,  the  cosmopolite  painter  and  poet,  has 
recently  returned  to  New  York  after  a  year  or  more  in  the  South- 
west. In  New  Mexico  he  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  pueblo  tribes, 
and  the  poems  we  offer  reflect  his  impressions  of  them  and  their 
vividly  colored  country.  The  first  one  presents  a  dance  festival 
of  a  semi-Christianized  tribe  at  the  pueblo  of  San  Domingo. 

Miss  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  of  New  York,  is  well  known  as 
the  author  of  Renascence  and  Other  Poems  (Mitchell  Kennerley). 
A  new  book  of  her  more  recent  poems  will  soon  appear. 

Miss  Helen  Dudley  is  a  young  Chicago  poet  now  sojourning  in 
Santa  Fe.  Mr.  Alfred  Battle  Bealle  is  a  journalist  of  Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

The  other  eight  poets  appear  for  the  first  time  in  POETRY: 

Mr.  Carlyle  F.  Mclntyre,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  the  author  of  In 
Conclusion,  privately  printed  recently  at  Sierra  Madre,  Cal. 

Capt.  Sherard  Vines,  who  has  been  in  the  educational  service 
since  demobilization,  is  a  young  English  poet  who  has  been  repre- 
sented in  New  Paths,  Wheels  and  other  anthologies;  and  is  the 
author  of  The  Two  Worlds,  published  by  B.  H.  Blackwell,  Ox- 
ford, in  1916. 

Miss  Eda  Lou  Walton,  a  native  of  New  Mexico,  now  lives  in 
Berkeley,  assisting  in  the  English  department  of  the  U.  of  Cal. 
She  has  published  little  as  yet. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Barker  Huddleston,  of  New  York,  published,  in  1915, 
Script  of  the  Sun  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons). 

Edna  Wahlert  McCourt  (Mrs.  W.  E.  McC.),  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
and  Miss  Mabel  Cornelia  Matson,  of  Hanover,  N.  H.,  have  pub- 
lished verse  in  a  few  magazines.  "Paul  Tanaquil"  is  a  pseudonym. 

Miss  Myrtle  Eberstein,  of  New  York,  writes  as  follows  in  re- 
gard to  her  Woman-songs  of  the  Herero: 

"They  are  partly  genuine  African  material,  and  partly  remodeled 
by  me.  They  have  been  quite  literally  translated,  and  are  probably 
partly  traditional  and  partly  improvisations — the  natives  could 
not  or  would  not  say  which.  African  songs  are  usually  sung  to 
the  casual  accompaniment  of  a  beaten  drum,  and  there  is  always 
repetition,  more  than  I  have  given.  These  and  ether  'worn  an  - 
songs'  are  chanted  by  the  women  at  their  daily  tasks. 
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"Among  the  Herero  and  many  other  native  tribes  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  a  woman  bearing  twins  is  supposed  to  be  possessed 
of  demons,  and  is  either  killed  with  the  children,  or  made  to  un- 
dergo long  purification  before  she  can  mingle  with  her  tribe  again." 

Mr.  Fritz  R.  Vanderpyl,  who  is  represented  in  our  Comment  this 
month,  is  a  Parisian  journalist,  being  art  critic  of  Le  Matin. 
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TO  THE  RIVER  BEACH 


IN  THIS  WET  ORCHARD 

OTHERS  came  in  this  wet  orchard,"  I  say.     "Years 
ago 

There  were  many  like  the  tall  woman  who  comes  now, 
Avoiding  with  her  head  the  low  swinging  boughs; 
And  they  kept  the  weeds  cut  better."     Noise  of  waves; 
Wind  running  through  the  tree-tops ;  the  speed  of  salt-tasting 
Wind  parting  the  boughs  and  the  weeds  about  her  knees. 
I  begin  to  say:    "I  lived  in  this  place  all  one  year 
Before  I  was  grown;  and  you  were  that  one  of  them, 
The  girl  nearly  grown  who  stood  beside  the  weed  fire 
In  only  a  blue  dress,  and  that  dirty.    The  wind 
Wrapped  it  on  your  body  and  wound  it  like  fire, 
Like  a  fire  in  grass.    You  were  that  one  who  cried 
That  she  was  eating  wind.    You  had  a  red  mouth, 
You  had  a  red  mouth,  your  short  hair  wound  over  your  face 
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As  the  flame  did  around  your  legs.     Thin  girl, 
Sharp-voiced  in  the  smoke,  screaming  loud  as  a  hawk, 
'The  smoke  follows  the  beauty!'    There  was  a  young  man 
With  you,  I  forget  his  name." 

"Are  you  that  brother, 

The  little  boy  who  lay  bellied  against  the  grass, 
Staring  and  staring  at  us,  and  at  the  sky 
Where  birds  climbed  and  looked   down?     When  we  left 

the  fire. 

You  turned  your  face  to  the  wet  grass  in  the  ditch, 
And  whispered,  'Like,  like,  like.'  You  would  take  more  words 
Now,  to  describe  us." 

"Yes,  or  no  words  at  all." 

"Well.    The  waves  yonder,  the  wild  crabapple  trees 

Bring  that  time  to  mind  quicker.    Coarse  broad-blade  grass, 

The  cut-grass  with  three  sides,  the  wild  cheat-grass,  white 

And  all  broken,  with  its  seed  shelled.     The  tracked  ground 

And  leaf-stems  marked  my  hands  and  arms;  the  windfalls 

From  the  wild  crabapple  trees ;  a  young  thorn-tree 

Which  I  tasted  the  bark  of.     Taste  of  salt,  the  sun. 

I  could  eat  the  wind  then,  and  salt  water.    I  wanted  no  fire, 

For  running  in  the  sun  warmed  me.     No  friend  need 

Ever  put  a  hand  on  me.     I  was  the  beauty. 

The  young  man  who  is  dead  could  have  told  you." 

Then  1  : 

"I  remember  your  face  better  than  your  sisters'  names. 
The  tall  girl  in  the  wind  of  that  fire." 
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And  she  again: 

"Yes.     If  I  die  here,  and  hang  on  a  fruit-tree 
To  scare  birds  from  my  orchard,  you'll  go  under  me 
Thinking  that  girl  died  years  ago;  remember  her 
Thin  legs,  wind  in  her  short  hair,  her  shrill  voice, 
And  go  between  these  trees  saying,  'Dead  so  long/ 
As  if  she  had  never  grown,  for  lack  of  you. 
Look  at  me.    This  is  my  orchard;  and  these  are  her  hands; 
My  mouth  is  the  mouth  you  remember,  red  or  not  red." 

Let  it  be,  until  she  have  gone ;  but  I  know  this : 

That  you  can  come  to  this  orchard,  O  thin  girl! 

I  have  seen  you  run  here,  and  seen  the  wind  burn  your  face 

And  burn  your  young  mouth,  and  blow  your  dress  like  fire. 

And  your  spirit  passes  me  when  I  desire. 

STALKS   OF   WILD    HAY 

I  can  shake  the  wild  hay,  and  wet  seed  sticks  to  my  hand. 

The  white  lower  stalks  seem  solid.     Yellow  flowers 

Grow  in  the  sun,  with  dog  fennel,  near  apple  trees. 

White  petals  carry  to  this  water.     So  plants  breed. 

But  I,  the  man  who  would  have  put  up  his  life 

Against  less  pleasure  than  yours,  against  your  black  hair 

And  your  deep  mouth,  ask  that  no  man  my  friend 

Find  me  in  this  wild  hay  now  or  tonight 

To  remind  me  how  worthless  this  was  which  was  so  dear. 

It  is  late  for  me  to  see  grass-stalks  my  first  time, 

And  for  this  trouble  of  spirit  to  come  to  an  end. 
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BAKING  BREAD 

Red  berries  are  on  the  bent  stalks :  these  turn  to  the  sky 

That  might  be  a  pond  of  water.     Geese  come  all  day 

In  long  squadrons  which  make  no  shadow,  to  the  wild  grass. 

Silver-poplar  leaf  foxing  in  the  frozen  stalks, 

A  white  blaze  in  this  old  garden,  what  poplar  grove 

Was  that  where  the  three  women  worked  baking  bread? — 

Where  they  began  at  morning,  by  their  fire  under  the  wet 

boughs 
And  laid  the  loaves  in  the  sun? 

So  one  of  these  women  came 

From  the  bread-board,  and  a  little  into  the  grass, 
And  braided  her  dark  hair  again  with  cold  hands. 
One  came  loaded  with  dead  wood  close  to  the  fire 
And  leaned,  pulling  her  dress  tight  at  the  breast,  to  warm. 
One  was  laying  out  loaves — two  women  at  the  fire. 
I  saw  between  them  the  leaves  start  along  the  wind's  lane, 
And  heard  leaves  like  spray  on  the  white  trees,  and  saw  the 

stems, 
And  low  branches,  which  break  in  winter,  bend  and  draw 

down. 

Boughs  drew  between  our  eyes  and  the  fire,  eldest  daughter, 
That  the  blaze  blew  apart  like  leaves.     She  said:     "Wind 

again, 

To  chill  us,  and  to  shake  leaf-water  over  our  bread. 
This  is  our  third  month :  and  what  have  we  to  show 
When  the  men  brag  that  they  have  cleared  so  much  ground  ? 
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The  bread  even  tastes  bitter  of  the  poplar  stems 

That  blow  wild;  look,  this  is  spray  from  the  river 

On  my  hands  and  hair;  the  fire  is  blown  out. 

I  am  tired  of  cold  and  wind,  and  wild  geese,  and  this  field, 

And  of  trimming  fire  and  hair  to  suit  the  wind." 

And  said:     "We'll  have  a  house,  and  pleasure,  when  the 

grain's  in, 

And  when  all  this  has  lost  me  the  use  of  my  pride." 
And  like  river  waves,  heavy  across  the  frozen  beach, 
The  hair  was  heavy  which  her  hands  lifted;  and  her  mouth 
Had  no  color;  and  there  was  spray  upon  her  face. 
By  now  surely  that  woman  is  either  old — 
Or  dead,  more  likely.    Yet  in  pity  of  her  pride 
The  mind  stirs  uneasy,  as  if  she  this  day 
Stood  by  the  field's  edge  braiding  her  hair,  and  gazed 
At  the  fire  in  wind,  under  wet  poplar  boughs. 

THE   RAIN-CROW 

While  women  were  still  talking  near  this  dead  friend, 

I  came  out  into  a  field  where  evergreen  berry  vines 

Grew  over  an  old  fence,  with  rain  on  their  leaves; 

And  would  not  have  thought  of  her  death,  except  for  a  few 

Low  sheltered  berry  leaves:  I  believed  the  rain 

Could  not  reach  them;  but  it  rained  on  them  every  one. 

So  when  we  thought  this  friend  safest  and  most  kind, 

Resetting  young  plants  against  winter,  it  was  she 

Must  come  to  be  a  dead  body.    And  to  think 
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That  she  knew  so  much,  and  not  that  she  would  die! 
Not  that  most  simple  thing — for  her  hands,  or  her  eyes. 

Dead.    There  were  prints  in  the  soft  spaded  ground 
Which  her  knees  made  when  she  dug  her  tender  plants. 
Above  the  berry  leaves  the  black  garden  and  all  the  land 
Steamed  with  rain  like  a  winded  horse,  appeared  strong. 
And  the  rain-crow's  voice,  which  we  took  for  a  sign  of  rain, 
Began  like  a  little  bell  striking  in  the  leaves. 
So  I  sat  in  the  rain  listening  to  this  bird's  voice, 
And  thought  that  our  friend's  mouth  now,  its  "Dead,  I  am 

dead," 

Was  like  the  rain-crow  sounding  during  the  rain : 
As  if  rain  were  a  thing  none  of  us  had  ever  seen. 

THE  THRESHING-FLOOR 

See,  in  a  dead  vine, 

How  many  blackbirds  are  swinging — the  lives  there 

In  vines  and  in  dead  leaves  that  need  no  help  of  you. 

Rein  your  horse  into  the  salal,  Davis,  follow  down 

The  cleared  ground,  this  frosty  day,  to  the  threshing-floor. 

Red  is  women  close  together  in  the  broken  weeds, 

Watching  the  horses :  red  dresses  and  blue, 

Thin  cloth  of  early-day  dresses  spread  among  the  burrs. 

Yellow  is  where  the  threshing-floor  is,  and  horses'  hoofs 
Beat  the  grain-heads  into  chaff ;  and  cold  wind 
Strews  chaff  over  the  bushes  and  to  the  eyes. 
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Women  call  to  the  horse-driver,  and  laugh  out 

At  the  man  behind  the  horses  who  catches  the  horse-droppings 

With  his  hands  to  keep  the  grain  clean. 

And,  crippled  old  man, 

You  shake  in  this  cold  wind,  yet  have  come  out-of-doors 
To  see  your  grain  threshed  again:  under  the  sky,  clearer 
Than  a  beach,  you  stand  shaking,  and  face  the  chaff  with  red 
eyes. 

I  fork  a  horse  on  the  hill  above  the  threshing-floor. 
Driver  and  bundle-handlers,  the  ones  in  red  dresses, 
I  must  lose  none  of  this ;  because  men  I  have  known 
Are  less  simple,  or  are  secret  as  birds  in  vines. 

FROM  A  VINEYARD 

The  bushes  have  borne  few  berries,  scarcely  a  color 
That  hangs  against  the  rocks  and  dips  when  the  wind, 
Aimed  against  the  low  branches,  bows  them  to  the  joot. 
Back  of  this  poor  river  country  the  grain  is  housed  ; 
And  blackbirds,  going  to  eat  a  little  dropped  grain, 
Hurry  from  the  cold  beaches.     What  must  begin 
But  thoughts  of  my  friends  yonder:  of  such  a  life, 
And  of  such  a  man's  body.     One  Laura,  who  is  my  friend, 
Whose  throat  is  round  without  shadow,  and  the  warmth 
Is  like  fire  upon  the  eyes;  Italian  woman,  dark-haired 
Worker  in  the  bearing  vines — I  envy  them 
Who  knowr  how  your  breast  shaped,  who  measured  you 
From  little  to  tall  woman. 
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Riding  brings  me  much 

Among  the  dead  plants  and  through  the  shedding  vines: 
These  lives  I  know  of — the  mouths  underground, 
Roots'  mouths,  that  since  summer  are  useless,  and  have  died. 
So  the  wild  gourds  turn  yellow  upon  their  black  stems, 
Drop,  and  presently  that  fruit  opens  to  the  seed. 

Laura,  Italian  over  whose  vines  the  blackbirds  fly, 

It  is  longer  than  this  knowledge  is  old  since  you  came 

Through  the  dead  and  frosty  vineyard  to  my  side. 

THE   MARKET-GARDENS 

This  clear  day  almost  of  winter,  the  wind  runs 

The  white  pigeons  wild  and  helpless;  and  I  go  about 

Alone  in  that  flood-basin  of  land  which  families 

Tend  all  year.    Foreign  women  now  harrow  it ; 

All  at  work  who  turn  green  land  under;  and  the  furrows 

Drawn  and  raked  seem  little  darker  than  these  faces. 

Oh,  now  I  pity  old  flesh  that  can  not  warm  itself: 

A  tail  of  heavy  gray  hair  whips  across  the  back 

Of  one  stooped,  the  oldest  woman;  her  thin  dress 

Like  wet  cloth,  sticks  to  back  and  legs  in  the  wind. 

These  are  they  who  set  out  wind-breaks  of  the  rods 
Of  green  willows ;  and  now  a  few  are  grown  branched  trees, 
That  limber  when  the  wind  freshens,  and  spin  leaves 
Among  the  stiff  dead  rods.    Pheasants,  heavier-breasted 
Than  pigeons,  live  about  the  willows;  and  quail 
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Feed  in  the  dead  nettles;  little  birds  pick  at  the  grass 

Or  go  as  if  lost  about  the  white  dog-fennel  still; 

The  song  of  blackbirds  comes  occasionally  from  the  swale. 

It  comes  so  that  I  remember  one  whose  love 

I  could  not  have,  and  grieved  for.    Since  her  death 

I  have  taken  to  desiring  pride  of  verse  instead. 

But  see  how  many  birds  are  not  yet  gone, 

Though  the  frost  left  them  no  comfort  a  month  ago ; 

And  the  foreign  women's  patience,  as  if  for  a  spirit 

Such  as  my  mind  sees  with  heart  and  eyes  and  hands 

Of  that  woman  who  is  dead;  and  upon  her  wrists 

White  pigeons  bow  and  delight  her.     This  mind's  a  child 

Who  is  whipped,  and  stands  silent  for  a  little  while, 

Near  his  mother,  wondering  if  kindness  still  exist. 


OCTOBER : 

In  these  cold  mornings  the  alders  can  not  hold  their  leaves, 
But  in  the  stained  pond-water  drop  them,  broad  and  cold. 
Days  ago  the  willows  yellowed  the  river's  edge. 
The  river-breaks  are  stuck  full  of  gray  wild  seed. 
Dry  and  without  the  late  hunger  is  every  weed. 

The  latest-bearing  tree's  fruit  is  under  roof; 
Nothing  we  value  is  left,  nothing  is  left 
Except  the  garden  Eusebia  planted  as  she  grew  old. 
Under  the  trees  of  her  orchard  the  tall  marigolds, 
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Past  their  best,  are  grown  dark  yellow  with  rain: 
Half-wild  stalks,  that  gave  this  woman  much  pride  and  much 

pain 
To  thin  and  keep  in  order. 

It  has  rained,  and  turned  cold. 
No  one  comes  along  the  river  or  the  breaks ; 
No  foot  has  changed  the  color  of  this  tall  grass. 
About  her  house,  big  rose-hips  ripen,  partly  gray. 
Who  sits  in  the  leaves  there — the  old  eyes,  and  the  flesh 

fallen? 

Eusebia  Owen  is  come  again,  this  chilly  day: 
A  ghost  comes,  and  grieves  at  last  because  she  is  old. 

The  water  of  dead  leaves,  which  the  fruit  trees 
Shed  upon  her  dress,  is  not  cold ;  there's  no  fear  now,  though 
Hard  waves  in  the  river  gather  and  pace  to  the  wind; 
There's  no  pleasure  in  marigold  petals  upon  her  face. 
She  grieves,  and  says:     "So  many  years  I  let  go, 
Working  hard,  and  was  content  to  think  that  love 
Would  surely  return;  but  the  dead  go  all  alone." 

It  is  so:  the  years  during  which  this  woman  lived 
Were  divided — so  many  for  love,  so  many  following 
For  work;  and  at  last,  let  them  be  busy  with  flowers. 
Dusty  summers,  long  harvests,   awhile  to  rest;  but  in  the 

cold  days 

Eusebia  gathered  tree-cotton  to  weave  cloth  upon, 
Worked  with  her  garden,  and  would  not  fold  her  hands. 
This  woman  was  not  idle  until  she  died. 
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There's  tree-cotton,  and  cold  days  another  year 
In  which  all  her  use  is  departed.    This  sad  ghost 
That  cries  for  love  again,  even  the  spirit  is  old. 
The  hair  which  hangs  against  the  dry  breast  is  gray. 
The  old  dark  dress  is  worn  thin;  and,  wet  and  cold, 
She  who  wears  it  would  enjoy  love  again,  would  lie 
In  childbed  over  again. 

When  I  was  her  friend 

I  thought  she  had  been  content:  and  see  the  gray  hair 
Heavy  and  stained  with  water!     Once  she  was  vain, 
And  now  leaves  stick  upon  her  dress  and  her  arms. 
Now  she  has  left  secrecy,  and  I  am  ashamed 
That  we  were  less  friends  than  ever  I  had  dreamed. 

TO  THE   RIVER   BEACH 

Let  me  go  now,  now  that  from  grown  alders  leaves 
Have  torn  loose,  and  go  flying  close  to  the  sand 
Along  the  black  river-water.     White  rye-grass  bends 
Under  the  wind,  under  the  sky,  toward  water 
Where  the  pheasants  feed,  hiding;  and  the  few  willows, 
With  dark  alder  leaves  caught  in  them,  join  and  part. 
I  have  not  seen  them  for  so  long  I  see  dark  mouths 
Black  with  juice  of  berries,  and  I  remember  the  children 
Who  ran  shaking  the  tall  rye-grass.    So  they  run 
And  scatter  as  if  caught  in  the  wind,  gathering 
The  last  beach   fruit,  late  ripening,  which  they  can  save. 

H.  L.  Davis 
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SLEEP  POEMS 

OLD    LIZETTE    ON    SLEEP 

Bed  is  the  boon  for  me! 

It's  well  to  bake  and  sweep, 

But  hear  the  word  of  old  Lizette: 

It's  better  than  all  to  sleep. 

Summer  and  flowers  are  gay, 
And  morning  light  and  dew; 
But  aged  eyelids  love  the  dark 
Where  never  a  light  seeps  through. 

What! — open-eyed,  my  dears, 
Thinking  your  hearts  will  break? 
There's  nothing,  nothing,  nothing,  I  say, 
That's  worth  the  lying  awake! 

I  learned  it  in  my  youth — 
Love  I  was  dreaming  of! 
I  learned  it  from  the  needle-work 
That  took  the  place  of  love. 

I  learned  it  from  the  years 
And  what  they  brought  about; 
From  song,  and  from  the  hills  of  joy 
Where  sorrow  sought  me  out. 

It's  good  to  dream  and  turn, 
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And  turn  and  dream,  or  fall 

To  comfort  with  my  pack  of  bones, 

And  know  of  nothing  at  all! 

Yes,  never  know  at  all 

If  prowlers  mew  or  bark, 

Nor  wonder  if  it's  three  o'clock 

Or  four  o'clock  of  the  dark. 

When  the  longer  shades  have  fallen 
And  the  last  weariness 
Has  brought  the  sweetest  gift  of  life, 
The  last  forgetfulness, 

If  a  sound  as  of  old  leaves 

Stir  the  last  bed  I  keep, 

Then  say,  my  dears:    "It's  old  Lizette- 

She's  turning  in  her  sleep." 

THE  ANCIENT  SINGER 

The  wonder  of  our  century! 
They  sing  it  stave  on  stave, 
They  sing  it  loud,  they  sing  it  long, 
New  voices,  voices  brave. 

The  ring  of  it,  the  thrill  of  it, 
Is  over  every  sea; 
And  some  are  great  enough  to  sing, 
And  some  have  missed  the  key. 
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But  I  must  be  content  to  stand 
Upon  an  old  highway, 
And  sing  the  sleeping  centuries 
Whose  dreams  are  towers  today. 

MRS.    MALOOLY 

Mrs.  Malooly  has  gone  to  her  rest, 
Who  scrubbed  Manhattan's  marble  aisles. 
She  has  forgotten,   forgotten,  forgotten 
The  mop  and  broom 
And  the  patterned  tiles. 

Mrs.  Malooly  has  gone  to  her  rest 

In  the  smooth-dug  loam,  to  a  rest  so  deep 

She  has  forgotten,  forgotten,   forgotten 

The  unmade  bed 

And  the  whiskey  sleep. 

THE  ILEX  TREE 

What  spirit  touched  the  faded  lambrequin, 
And  slept?     The  doorway's  lintel,  ambered,  rosed 
With  age,  overlooks  a  stunted  ilex  tree 
Grown  in  the  middle  path.     Its  branches  guard 
The  house  in  silence,  or  with  green  dark  gesture 
Spreading  protection,  whisper  pleadingly: 
"The  past  is  asleep  behind  the  lambrequin. 
Do  not  go  in.    The  door  is  closed." 

Agnes  Lee 
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THREE  POEMS 

CYTHAERA    AND   THE    LEAVES 

Ancient,  terrible  tree, 

You  drink  the  light  of  leaves 

And  shed  the  leaves  relentlessly. 

My  heart  is  April-green, 

And  its  belief 

Is  in  sunlight,  not  in  trees 

Or  secret  roots  it  has  not  seen. 

My  heart  is  light  as  a  leaf — 

Let  it  go  dancing  down  the  breeze! 

Withered  and  beaten,  sodden,  drowned, 

It  shall  see  faithful  leaves  turn  red  and  gold, 

And  cling,  and  hold; 

Until  despite  their  gold  and  red 

They  flutter  to  the  ground. 

Shall  leaves  remember  flying 
When  they  are  dead? 


CYTHAERA   AND   THE    SONG 

The  narrow  door 

Is  open  to  the  starlight.     Let  us  go, 

Beloved,  toward  the  night. 
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We  venture  into  darkness — when  we  speak 
It  is  like  wind  blowing  through  withered  grass, 
While  from  our  hearts  no  word 
Disturbs  the  silence  where  we  pass: 

And  though  our  fingers  sparkle  when  they  touch, 
Like  fireflies,  our  fingers  still  are  young; 
Our  spirits  have  forgotten  much — 
Night  is  a  song  in  a  forgotten  tongue. 

We  try  to  fling 

Our  lives  into  the  night — our  bodies  sway, 

We  gesture  bravely  with  our  hands  ; 

Our  spirits  cling 

To  the  safe  nothingness  of  yesterday. 

And  so  at  last,  unshattered  as  before, 
Laughing,  breathless,  desperate,  we  return 
To  the  narrow  door. 

CYTHAERA   AND   THE    WORM 

Silence, 

Spun  from  what  you  never  said, 

Is  but  a  winding-sheet 

In  which  a  worm  lies  dead: 

The  worm  of  love, 
A-spinning  its  cocoon 
Of  silken  cloth, 
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Of  delicate  silence,  whence  so  soon 
It  should  emerge,  a  lunar  moth. 

O  worm, 

So  royally  interred, 

Why  should  I  dream  pale  wings  about  my  head? 

Marjorie  Allen  Seiffert 


TRANSITION 

There  is  a  little  room  in  my  heart 
Where  we  used  to  live  together — 
A  very  cozy  little  room. 

You  walked  out  carelessly, 

Leaving  the  door  half  open; 

But  I  closed  and  locked  it,  crying. 

Sometimes  when  I  pass  the  door 

I  wish  you  would  come  back, 

Throw  wide  the  seaward  windows, 

Kindle  the  fire  again; 

Although  I  know  we  are  both  better 

Out  here  in  the  changing,  crowded  world — 

For,  after  all,  it  is  a  very  little  room. 

Eleanor  Hammond 
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SURRENDER 

Love  me,  child  of  the  morning! 
Happy  blossom  in  the  wind,  love  me. 
See,  I  am  sad — I  have  dwelt  long  in  chaos, 
And  my  hands  and  my  feet  are  star-pierced. 
Love  me  .... 

Love  me. 

I  have  won  through  a  thousand  glooms  to  your  heart, 

I  have  stifled  in  the  dark  of  Nothingness, 

I  have  wrestled  with  suns  and  moons. 

Now  love  me,  with  laughter  staunch  my  wounds  .  .  .  . 

Road-stained,  harsh  and  weary,  hungered  of  joy, 

Once  I  climbed  to  the  end  .... 

But  there  was  no  end — there  was  Night. 

Kiss  me,  blind  me  with  the  hot  mercy  of  your  lips, 

God  is  Night  ....  only  Night  .... 

I  will  never  journey  .... 

I  will  forsake  the  flinty  roads  of  the  eternal, 

I  will  rest  here  in  your  kindness. 

I  will  forsake  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars, 

And  live  here  in  your  laughter. 

Irwin  Granich 
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OUT  OF  THE  DARK 

What  is  death  to  me  now — 
Now  my  beloved  is  gone! 
A  silence  that  cries  aloud, 
An  emptiness  filled  with  dreams, 
An  end  that  is  but  a  beginning. 

What  is  the  world  to  me  now — 
Now  my  beloved  is  gone ! 
Noise  without  meaning, 
Crowds  without  thought, 
Life  that  has  lost  its  vitality 
And  lives  without  love. 

Let  them  sink  their  great  ships, 
Let  them  fight  their  dark  battles, 
Bring  disaster  and  suffering  and  woe: 
What  does  it  mean  to  me  now — 
Now  my  beloved  is  gone! 

A.  N. 
Paris:    February,  1917 
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SONGS 


I  saw  a  grown  girl  coming  down 
The  field  with  water  for  the  men. 

Her  hair  fell  golden  in  the  wind — 
She  stopped  and  bound  it  up  again. 

Her  thin  dress  by  the  wind  was  pressed 
(Was  it  in  passion  or  in  play?) 

Against  the  full  growth  of  her  breast  .  .  . 
The  men  looked  up.     She  looked  away. 


ii 


You  saw  me  staring  at  the  girl 
And  then  you  stared  at  me. 

Why  did  you  come  so  close  and  kiss 
My  lips  so  passionately? 

I  would  not  have  you  quite  so  young 
Or  quite  so  shy  as  she! 


in 

A  gypsy  passed  me  with  a  song 
Where  men  went  out  to  sow, 
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And  he  went  down  the  winding  road 
Where  the  maples  grow. 

And  still  his  song  came  back  to  me 

When  he  was  far  away: 
"The  Flask  holds  but  a  pint  of  wine — 

Tomorrow  is  Today! 

"My  love  has  made  a  tent  for  me 

From  stars  above  the  hill — 
Go  break  your  heart,  and  build  yourself 

A  stone  house,  if  you  will!" 


IV 


I  would  build  myself  a  house 

On  this  mountain  top  today, 
Not  to  shun  the  world,  or  feel 

It  was  shutting  me  away, 
But  that  I  might  come  at  times 

Little  things  had  baffled  me, 
And  look  out,  at  set  of  sun, 

On  immensity. 

Glenn   Ward  Dresbach 
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THE  RIDDLE 

"Is  Mary  Garden  or  Nazimova 

The  greater  actress?"    Pardon  me — both  they, 

And  you  and  I,  seem  dreams  to  me  today   .    .    . 

All  shapes,  all  forms,  seem  utterly 
Vague  images  of  sleep  to  me; 
And  my  real  self  moves  all  alone, 
Between  huge  pyramids  of  stone, 
To  where  a  crouching  figure  lies 
With  furtive-cruel,  half-closed  eyes. 
And  with  that  crouched  thing  I  hold 
Converse  a  hundred  centuries  old. 
She  asks.     I  answer.     And  not  one 
Of  all  her  riddles  do  I  shun. 
I  look  into  her  half-closed  eyes 
And  menace  her  with  my  replies. 
I  am  alone.     She  is  alone. 
And  round  us  pyramids  of  stone. 
She  asks — are  good  and  ill  the  same? 
She  asks — has  Nature  any  aim? 
She  asks — is  God  a  ghost  or  flame? 
And  I — I  answer;  and  the  sun 
Sinks — and  a  thousand  years  are  one — 
One  year — one  night  .... 

"Is  Mary  Garden  or  Nazimova 
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The  greater  actress?"    Pardon  me;  both  they, 
And  you  and  I,  seem  dreams  to  me  today. 

John  Cowper  Powys 


THE  SHEPHERD  HYMN 

My  sheep  hear  my  pipe-call — 
To  fine  grass  sweet  with  dew  I  lead  them 

The  morn-hour. 

They  are  refreshed  and  strengthened  and  fed; 
Trees  thick  with  leaves  afford  them  cool  shade. 

My  sheep  hear  my  pipe-call — 
To  brown  depths  of  the  stream  I  lead  them 

The  noon-hour. 

On  bright  ripples  their  warm  mouths  are  fed; 
The  low  wind  disturbs  not  their  quiet  shade. 

My  sheep  hear  my  Christ-call — 
Through  rough  world-work  to  life  I  lead  them 

Till  eve-hour. 

Of  spirit  immortal  they  are  fed; 
My  great  wing  spreads  over  them  calm  shade. 

Gladys  Hensel 
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COLD  HILLS 

AUSTERITY 

I  have  lived  so  long 

On  the  cold  hills  alone  .  .  . 

I  loved  the  rock 

And  the  lean  pine  trees, 

Hated  the  life  in  the  turfy  meadow, 

Hated  the  heavy,  sensuous  bees. 

I  have  lived  so  long 

Under  the  high  monotony  of  starry  skies, 

I  am  so  cased  about 

With  the  clean  wind  and  the  cold  nights, 

People  will  not  let  me  in 

To  their  warm  gardens 

Full  of  bees. 

THE   END  QF  THE   AGE 

With  wash  and  ripple  and  with  wave, 
Slow  moving  up  the  long  deserted  sand, 
The  little  moon  went  watching  the  white  tide 
Flood  in  and  over,  spread  above  the  land, 
Flood  the  low  marshes,  make  a  silver  cover 
Where  the  green  sea-weed  in  a  floating  mist 
Creeps  under  branch  and  over. 
The  wide  water  spreads,  the  night  goes  up  the  sky, 
The  era  ends. 
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Tomorrow  comes  warm  blood  with  a  new  race, 

Warm  hearts  that  ache  for  lovers  and  for  friends, 

And  the  pitiful  grace 

Of  young  defeated  heads. 

Tomorrow  comes  the  sun,  color  and  flush 

And  anguish.     Now  let  the  water  wash 

Out  of  the  evening  sky  the  lingering  reds, 

And  spread  its  coolness  higher  than  the  heart 

Of  every  silver  bush. 

Night  circles  round  the  sky.     The  era  ends. 

GEOLOGY 

"Look,"  said  God; 

And  with  slow  fingers 

Drew  away  the  mantle  rock. 

Man  followed  groping 

To  touch  the  flesh  of  his  true  mother; 

And,  standing  in  great  valleys, 

He  saw  the  ages  passing. 

FOSSIL 

I  found  a  little  ancient  fern 

Closed  in  a  reddish  shale  concretion, 

As  neatly  and  as  charmingly  shut  in 

As  my  grandmother's  face  in  a  daguerreotype, 

In  a  round  apricot  velvet  case. 

Janet  Loxley  Lewis 
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FROM  THE  FRAIL  SEA 

Suggested  by  a  Hawaiian  legend 

Only  Ka-ne  could  do  this 

After  the  other  gods  failed: 

Ka-ne,  the  careless  creator 

Who  looked  on 

Indolently 

While  his  industrious  brothers,  fretting  over  little  tasks, 

Wedged  bones  for  the  wings  of  birds 

And  carved  mortals  of  coral. 

Impatiently  they  looked  up 

From  their  litters  of  shells  and  feathers 

When  Ka-ne, 

With  the  crash  of  fresh  thunder, 

Pro-created  fire. 

They  knew  he  had  made  the  sun 

When  they  thought  he  was  harmlessly  playing. 

Under  the  iridescence  of  stars 

They  had  shielded  their  heads  with  their  arms 

When  he  wrung, 

With  a  great  laugh, 

Day  from  the  centre-knot  of  night. 

Now  in  a  moment  of  passion 
Ka-ne,  brooding  and  lusty, 
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Pro-created  fire 

In  the  dim  womb  of  water. 

Green  and  amber  flooded, 

The  sea  lay  serene, 

Warm  to  the  brim  of  the  tide, 

Her  full  soft  bosom  blossoming 

In  vanishing  flowers 

On  the  sands. 

Foam  fronds 

Too  frail 

To  uncurl  their  hidden  yellow  stamens  on  the  sands. 

Frail, 

A  quieti  cupful  of  water, 

Untouched  by  the  tangles  of  reefs 

And  untorn  by  the  violences  of  surfs; 

With  no  knowledge  of  iron  islands,  or  the  cold  harsh  hands 

of  storms: 
Serene  and  frail, 

From  the  gold  honey  of  her  long  undulations 
To  the  milky  tendrils 
That  curled  and  coiled  and  clung 
Against  the  sands. 


So  brooding, 
Ka-ne  leaned  down 
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And  took  the  sea; 

And  drew  it,  shimmering,  into  a  single  wave, 

Until  it  touched  heaven 

And  him. 

Then,  sobbing, 

The  sea  slipped  back 

And  spread,  and  became  still. 

A  slow  wavering 

Went  like  a  light 

From  end  to  end  of  the  sea. 

The  sea,  not  the  sky, 
Was  about  to  bear  fire: 
And  the  light  of  a  drowned  sun 
Pushed  up  ridges  of  crystal. 

Terrible  gauzes  of  foam 

Broke  to  its  surfaces; 

And  the  slant  of  great  shadows  blotted  its  round  tides. 

Then  in  agony 

The  sea  screamed; 

And  fire,  her  enemy, 

Tore  her,  with  a  long  sound  of  rending 

Like  a  silk  garment. 

Fire  jumped  from  the  wet  sea, 
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Nimble, 

Youngest  of  the  elements. 

For,  like  horses,  had  reared  up 
Eight  slim-necked  volcanoes: 
Horses,  stamping  underneath, 
And  tossing  manes  of  fire  to  the  sun. 

Then  did  the  sea  begin  to  learn — 

After  bearing  Ka-ne 

These  eight  sons,  these  eight  frightful  volcanoes — 

How  to  make  surf,  like  whips; 

How  to  beat  after  the  manner  of  mothers, 

How  to  build  reefs  for  the  safety  of  her  sons; 

And  how,  when  they  threw  hot  stones  at  her  who  bore  them, 

To  fling  the  foam  of  madness  at  their  feet. 

Genevieve  Taggard 
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COMMENT 

MEN  OR  WOMEN? 

IS  poetry  a  masculine,  rather  than  a  feminine  art?  Is  it 
loved  and  practiced  more  by  men  than  women?  The 
question  has  often  been  asked,  but  certain  incidents  move 
us  to  ask  it  again.  History,  of  course,  gives  an  affirmative 
answer;  in  spite  of  the  lyric  supremacy  of  Sappho,  men 
have  been  an  immense  majority  in  the  creation  of  poetry, 
and  apparently  also  in  its  appreciation.  And  even  today, 
when  women  are  becoming  constantly  more  expressive  in 
this  art  as  in  others,  the  same  answer  would  seem  to  apply. 
Our  attention  was  called  to  the  subject  by  an  enemy- 
friend  on  the  Philadelphia  Record,  who,  in  a  recent  editorial 
entitled  Mutterings  of  a  Sex  War — an  article  devoted 
chiefly  to  a  quarrel  between  experts  in  psychology — intro- 
duced the  following  paragraph  by  way  of  corollary: 

There  is  evidence  in  Dr.  Hickson's  own  town  that  the  predomi- 
nance of  feminist  influence  has  had  a  bad  effect  upon  one  factor 
in  the  world's  progress  whose  importance  has  never  been  fully 
appreciated  by  the  plain  people.  .  .  .  The  vigorous  male  note  [is] 
now  seldom  heard  in  the  land,  and  almost  never  at  all  in  the 
pages  of  POETRY:  A  MAGAZINE  OF  VERSE,  the  most  pretentious  pub- 
lication in  the  country  devoted  solely  to  l;hat  important  branch  of 
letters.  POETRY  is  edited  by  a  woman;  its  policy  is  largely  domi- 
nated by  another  wortan  with  radical  and  perverse  notions  of  the 
high  art  of  singing,  and  most  of  its  contributors  are  feminine  by 
accident  of  birth,  while  the  majority  of  the  male  minority  are  but 
thin  tenors. 

To  this  assault  the  editor  of  POETRY  replied  as  follows, 


Men  or  Women? 

after  quoting  the  above  paragraph,  in  the  Record's  Sunday 
issue  of  April  nth: 

Before  indulging  in  self-reproach,  I  was  led  to  look  up  the  facts. 
I  find  that  during  the  past  year — April,  1919,  to  March,  1920,  in- 
clusive— POETRY  has  printed  verse  from  105  contributors,  of  whom 
64  were  men  and  41  were  women,  Counting  the  pages  of  these 
twelve  numbers,  I  am  astonished  to  discover  that  of  373  devoted  to 
verse,  247  were  filled  by  men  and  126  by  women,  the  proportion 
being  almost  exactly  two  to  one.  -• 

Among  the  64  male  poets  liberally  represented  are  such  "sissies" 
as  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  Carl  Sandburg,  Vachel  Lindsay,  William 
Butler  Yeats,  D.  H.  Lawrence,  Edwin  Ford  Piper,  Lew  Sarett  and 
Wallace  Stevens,  most  of  whom,  even  aside  from  their  poetry, 
are  doing  a  man's  work  in  the  world  of  affairs.  If  you  are  igno- 
rant of  their  records,  perhaps  Who's  Who  will  enlighten  you.  And 
among  our  younger  contributors  I  might  mention  a  number  of  sol- 
diers straight  from  the  A.  E.  F. 

The  facts  compel  me  to  accuse  myself  of  injustice  toward  my 
own  sex.  If  you  still  grieve  that  "POETRY  is  edited  by  a  woman", 
perhaps  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  list  those  "major  poets"  of  the 
nobler  sex  whom  we  are  neglecting.  Both  I  and  my  associate,  who, 
during  half  the  past  year,  has  been  a  man,  will  be  grateful  for  the 
information. 

The  controversy  is  amusing,  but  perhaps  also  enlighten- 
ing. The  editor  had  suspected  masculine  preponderance  in 
the  magazine,  but  by  no  means  to  such  a  degree  as  the  fig- 
ures prove.  They  confirm  her  impression  that  more  men 
than  women  find  in  this  art — for  better  or  worse,  for  joy 
or  sorrow — their  friend  and  confidant.  It  is  certain  that 
more  men  than  women  come  to  the  POETRY  office  with 
good,  bad  or  indifferent  verse  in  their  pockets  for  sale  or 
appraisement;  come  with  carefully  concealed  emotion  which 
occasionally  drops  its  disguise  of  humor  or  nonchalance, 
and  breaks  into  smiles,  or  even  tears. 
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Of  the  three-thousand-or-so  real  or  alleged  poems  which 
reach  us  by  mail  each  month,  men  and  women  are  about 
equally  guilty,  says  the  associate  editor,  who  does  the  first 
reading;  adding  with  conviction,  "But  more  rotten  verse 
comes  from  women  than  from  men." 

Thus,  so  far  as  POETRY'S  statistics  can  prove  anything, 
the  modern  man  would  seem  to  be  holding  his  precedence 
in  this  art,  and  the  modern  woman  has  yet  to  prove  her 
equality  as  a  creative  artist.  POETRY  receives  more  pub- 
lishable  verse,  and  less  hopelessly  bad  verse,  from  the  "vig- 
orous male"  than  from  the  aspiring  female. 

There  is  perhaps,  in  women's  verse  today,  less  aping  of 
the  "vigorous  male"  note  than  formerly,  a  franker  expres- 
sion of  truly  feminine  emotion.  Women  poets  of  our  time 
usually  seem  content  to  be  women.  They  recognize  that 
masculine  art,  through  all  past  ages,  has  held  the  eye  and 
ear  of  the  world;  and  that  the  feminine  note  is  quite  as 
authentic,  and  should  be,  in  its  own  way,  quite  as  vigorous 
and  beautiful,  as  the  masculine.  Perhaps  women  are  just 
beginning  their  work  in  the  arts,  and  this  twentieth  century 
may  witness  an  extraordinary  development.  H.  M. 

DISCOVERED   IN    PARIS 

American  poetry  of  the  present  day  has  become  the  sub- 
ject of  controversy  in  Paris.  It  is  all  due  to  the  young 
French  poet  and  critic,  Jean  Catel,  who  last  summer  took 
a  Master's  degree  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  with  a 
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thesis  on  the  subject  entitled  The  American  Image,  as  re- 
lated in  our  March  number.  Returning  to  Paris  full  of 
enthusiasm,  he  published,  in  Les  Marges  of  mid-January, 
an  article  on  present-day  American  poetry,  which  stirred  up 
the  wrath  of  Vincent  O'Sullivan,  who  had  consistently  neg- 
lected that  subject  in  the  Mercure  de  France.  In  a  recent 
number  of  Les  Marges  (March  I5th)  appears  Mr.  O'Sul- 
livan *s  letter  of  protest,  and  his  young  antagonist's  cate- 
gorical and  most  ironical  answer,  which  withers  up  Mr. 
O'S.,  root,  branch,  blossom  and  all. 

Better  yet,  Mr.  Catel  has  broken  into  the  Mercure  (of 
March  I5th)  with  an  article,  perhaps  the  first  of  a  series, 
Sur  la  poesie  Americaine  d'aujourd'hui.  After  a  brief 
introduction,  we  have  a  twenty-five-page  appreciation  of 
Robert  Frost  and  Carl  Sandburg,  who,  in  the  writer's  opin- 
ion, "sing  the  American  epic." 

We  translate  a  few  sentences  and  the  final  paragraphs: 

Robert  Frost  makes  one  think  of  Vergil.  No  cries,  no  explosions, 
a  sympathy  which  doubles  the  value  of  the  verse  as  a  fine  fabric 
that  of  a  garment.  One  feels  that  he  is  suspicious  of  his  heart,  as 
a  protestant  is  of  mysticism.  But  we  are  not  deceived— this  puri- 
tan poet  is  full  of  tenderness.  .  .  .  His  is  the  solitude  of  the  puri- 
tan who  does  not  discuss  God  and  first  principles — certainties 
which  he  respects.  .  .  .  because  that  which  comes  from  the  soul 
or  from  true  things  is  sacred.  This  respect  has  bridled  his  imagi- 
nation ;  ...  he  thinks,  like  Pascal,  that  she  is  "a  mistress  of  error." 
.  .  .  Robert  Frost  is  a  great  artist. 

Sandburg's  first  book  opens  upon  the  formidable  silhouette  of 
Chicago,  serene  as  the  Sphynx,  indifferent  as  God  to  the  pygmies 
who  sing  or  weep  at  her  feet.  But  who  would  curse  God? — and 
Sandburg  is  a  believer.  His  indestructible  faith  goes  to  meet  this 
force,  this  youth  of  the  world,  which  the  city  represents.  .  .  . 

Chicago  is  at  the  same  time  veiled  with  smoke  and  dust,   and 
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swept  by  the  lake  wind.  Carl  Sandburg  has  no  other  basis  and 
background  than  this  soil  where  men  have  planted  their  dwellings, 
and  this  sea  crossed  by  ships  and  sea-gulls.  This  is  his  "interior 
landscape";  it  captures  his  rhythm.  Rhythm  large  and  massive 
sometimes  as  a  steel-mill,  again  brief  and  delicate  as  a  rosebush 
in  a  park. 

A  stern  sincerity  is  revealed  in  these  poems.  A  long  cry  of  love 
and  hope  resounds  across  his  pages.  The  ferocity  of  modern  civili- 
zation is  there,  but  also  the  pride  of  a  man  who  lives  among  men, 
among  those  who  suffer,  and  struggle,  and  die.  .  .  . 

Prairie,  the  magnificent  symphony  which  opens  Cornhuskers,  ex- 
presses above  all  the  poet's  idealism.  But  it  is  more  than  that — 
it  is  a  cosmic  vision.  The  beginnings  of  the  world  are  always  the 
most  beautiful  poetry  that  exists.  The  Egyptians  haye  their  Pyra- 
mids. The  Greeks  have  their  Cyclopean  walls  and  vases  of  gold. 
The  Americans  have  their  Prairie.  Sung  by  Sandburg,  this  Prairie 
becomes  the  impassive  Force  which  has  created  the  American  peo- 
ple. .  .  . 

Cornhuskers  offers  us  an  interpretation,  in  new  terms  and 
rhythms,  of  reality.  Sandburg  has  an  indigenous  vocabulary;  that 
is  to  say,  words  and  arrangements  of  words  charged  with  immedi- 
ate associations.  He  loves  the  brutal  term.  He  chooses  the  word 
which  bites,  or  that  which  burns.  His  phrase  is  a  sword,  or  a 
bullet.  His  verse  is  a  spark,  or  a  torch.  .  .  . 

Spontaneously,  almost  without  knowing  it,  these  two  poets,  and 
others  of  whom  we  must  speak,  tell  us  the  beauty  of  new  things, 
new  souls.  .  .  . 

Frost  is  the  poet  of  pioneers  who  rest  from  their  labors,  Sand- 
burg of  pioneers  who  follow  their  task.  The  first  is  the  past,  which 
persists  with  all  its  melancholy  and  faded  charm.  The  second  is 
the  present,  which  affirms  its  hopes  and  certainties. 

One  should  complete  Frost  by  Sandburg,  and  Sandburg  by  Frost. 

Let  us  be  on  our  guard  against  sure  and  hasty  judgment  of  the 
American  spirit  and  poetry.  With  a  little  good  will  we  shall  un- 
derstand better  that  which  politics,  the  War,  personal  irritations 
between  soldiers  and  others,  have  concealed  from  indifferent  eyes 
and  egotistic  hearts.  And  because  we  feel  in  this  great  people  an 
idealism  which  seeks  a  road  to  the  light,  we  have  given  them  all 
our  confidence  and  much  of  our  love. 

Such  work  as  Mr.  Catel's  is  a  re-assertion  of  that  singular 
but  intimate  spiritual  kinship  between  his  compact  nation, 
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and  our  own  so  much  more  extended  and  varied:  a  kinship 
which  may  be  obscured  more  or  less  in  ordinary  "piping 
times  of  peace,"  but  flames  into  a  torch  of  power  in  times 
of  crisis.  H.  M. 

REVIEWS 

STARVED  ROCK 

Starved  Rock,  by  Edgar  Lee  Masters.     Macmillan  Co. 

Perhaps  the  most  unfortunate  thing  that  can  happen  to 
a  poet  is  to  have  his  first  book  a  great  popular  success,  for  he 
can  neither  write  the  same  book  again,  nor  contrive  to  please 
his  public  by  any  departure  from  it.  Spoon  River  Anthology 
has  been  just  such  a  stumbling  block  to  its  author,  for  while 
it  served  as  a  stepping-stone  to  fame,  it  has  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent interfered  with  the  success  of  his  later  poetry.  Spoon 
River  is  a  sort  of  note-book  into  which  Mr.  Masters  con- 
densed his  observations  of  people — a  case  filled  with  human 
specimens.  It  was  read  by  the  general  public  as  an  intimate 
chronicle  of  human  lives  and  passions,  with  all  the  realism 
of  whispered  gossip.  They  were  deaf  to  the  poetry  and 
philosophy  in  it. 

Now,  as  an  impassioned  scientist,  Mr.  Masters  synthesizes 
his  material,  draws  deductions,  infers  laws,  traces  the  course 
of  human  destiny  in  the  abstract.  His  poems  are  longer; 
many  of  them  are  overweighted  with  philosophy.  Spoon 
River  is  a  series  of  direct,  compact  pictures  of  people.  In 
his  later  books  Mr.  Masters  resigns  this  condensation,  which 
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is  essentially  poetic,  in  favor  of  an  explicitness,  a  wealth  of 
detail,  comment  and  analysis  essentially  philosophical.  He 
leaves  us  less  and  less  to  the  intuitions  of  our  emotional  reac- 
tions, preferring  not  to  trust  his  readers  to  do  any  of  the 
work. 

Starved  Rock  is  composed  of  unrelated  poems  which  cohere 
because  of  the  purpose  underlying  nearly  all  of  them — the 
Will  to  Know.  It  is  not  because  of  their  beauty  that  they 
will  live,  though  some  of  the  poems  in  the  book  are  very 
beautiful,  but  because  of  the  fierce  intensity  of  this  purpose; 
and  since  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  passionate  realist  that  he  is, 
can  find  no  unequivocal  answer  in  the  material  world  to 
the  questions  which  perplex  his  spirit,  there  is  tragedy  in  the 
tone  of  the  book. 

The  title  poem,  Starved  Rock,  tells  of  this  generation  let- 
ting down  its  bucket  for  the  water  of  life : 

And  thirsting,  spurred  by  hope, 

Kneel  upon  aching  knees, 

And  with  our  eager  hands  draw   up  the  bucketless  rope. 

This  is  not  the  hopeful  song  of  those  poets  who  go  "Pol- 
lyannering"  through  life — and  even  Mr.  Masters  allows 
himself  a  greater  optimism  in  certain  other  poems.  In 
Winged  Victory,  for  instance,  he  foresees  the  eventual  free- 
ing of  the  human  spirit  by  a  generation  able  to  mingle  the 
Oriental,  Egyptian,  Greek  and  Christian  philosophies,  and 
thus  add 

the  final  glory  of  wings  to  the  soul  of  man 
In   an  order  of  life,  human  but  divine, 
Fashioned  in  carefulest  thought,  powerful   and  of  delicate  design. 
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He  profoundly  distrusts  the  Hebrew  system  of  religion 
as  the  spiritual  standard  for  this  country,  and  his  bitter  pro- 
test against  the  narrow  bigotry  of  "Sabbatarians"  is  heard 
again  and  again.  His  ideal  theology  would  embrace  the 
best  of  the  great  religions  of  the  world,  ancient  and  modern. 
In  a  very  beautiful  Easter  poem,  called  The  World's  Desire, 
he  tells  of  the  yearning  of  humanity  for  some  hope  of  im- 
mortality, symbolized  in  temple  rites  from  the  time  of  the 
Pharaohs,  and  found  in  every  religion,  to  be  consummated 
at  the  coming  of  Christ : 

For  at  Bethlehem  the  groaning  world's  desire 

For  spring,  that  burned  from  Egypt  up  to  Tyre 

And  from  Tyre  to  Athens,  beheld  an  epiphany  of  fire: 

The  flesh  fade  flower-like  while  the  soul  kept  breath 

Beyond  the  body's  death, 

Even  as  nature  which  revives; 

In  consummation  of  the  faith 

That  Tammuz,  the  soul,  survives 

And  is  not  sacrificed. 

Yet  it  seems  that  this  poet  accepts  Christ  and  his  doc- 
trine as  an  anodyne  for  a  suffering  world,  not  as  his  own 
creed.  In  Epitaph  for  Us  he  seems  to  speak  more  authen- 
tically : 

But  what  was  love,  and  what  was  lust, 
Memory,  passion,  pain  and  trust, 
Returned  to  clay  and  blown  in  dust, 
Is  nature  without  memory — 

As  passionless  as  stars,  bestow 
Your  glances  on  the  world  below 
As  a  man   looks  at  hand  or  knee. 
What  is  the  turf  of  you,  what  the  tree? 
Earth  is  a  phantom — let  it  be. 
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The  same  idea — that  we  merge  with  earth  and  lose  our 
personal  consciousness — is  expressed  again  in  /  shall  Go 
Down  into  This  Land. 

To  turn  from  the  theological  aspect  of  the  book  to  an- 
other side  of  its  philosophy,  one  finds  Tyrannosaurus:  or 
Burning  Letters  one  of  the  most  brilliant  poems  of  the  col- 
lection. Typically  Mastersesque  in  style,  it  seeks  with  a 
half-bitter,  half-whimsical  resignation  to  find  a  reason  for 
the  rapture  and  pain  and  final  futility  of  human  love,  end- 
ing with  the  tentative  suggestion  that  love  may  be  the 
chlorophyll  which  makes  our  human  souls  "eatable,  sweet 
and  crisp"  for  the  unseen  gods,  and  therefore  of  some  use 
in  the  scheme  of  things.  It  is  always  characteristic  of  this 
poet  to  seek  some  interpretation  of  present  emotion,  present 
suffering,  through  its  relation  to  the  universe  at  large.  Bon- 
nybell  the  Butterfly  belongs  in  the  same  category. 

Beside  this  cosmic  philosophy  there  are  a  number  of 
analytical  poems  in  a  style  which  Mr.  Masters'  last  two 
books,  The  Great  Valley  and  Toward  the  Gulf,  have  al- 
ready made  familiar  to  us.  Best  of  them  for  its  biting 
satire  is  The  Christian  Statesman,  betraying  the  author's 
violent  political  partisanship,  and  his  above-mentioned  revolt 
against  the  bigotry  which  seeks  to  curb  personal  liberty  (see 
also  O  You  Sabbatarians  and  Pallas  Athene)  ;  for  sympa- 
thetic insight,  his  beautiful  portrait  of  Roosevelt  At  Saga- 
more Hill.  To  this  group  belong  also  the  interpretations 
of  Poe  and  Byron  in  Washington  Hospital  and  Lord  Byron 
to  Dr.  Polidori.  In  the  former  poem  Poe  says: 
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And  there  are  souls  born  lonely — I  am  one; 
And  gifted  with  the  glance  of  looking  through 
The  shams  and  opera-bouffe — and  I  am  one. 
I  used  to  walk  to  High  Bridge,  sit  and  muse 
Upon  this  monstrous  world,  and  why  it  is; 
And  why  the  souls  that  love  the  beautiful 
And  love  it  only,  and  are  doomed  to  speak 
Its  wonder  and  its  terror,  are  alone.  .  .  . 
Later : 

And  what  is  life  beside, 

Whether  with  drink  or  whether  with  abstinence, 
Except  to  sing  your  song  and  die? 

There  are  a  dozen  lyrics  in  the  book  which  seem  almost 
out  of  place  among  so  many  narrative  and  philosophical 
poems.  Though  they  are  a  by-product  of  Mr.  Masters' 
spirit,  as  sheer  poetry  they  outrank  most  of  his  work;  and 
it  is  upon  the  beauty  of  such  lyrics  that  one  bases  the  as- 
sertion that  he  is  essentially  a  poet,  not  primarily  a  phi- 
losopher writing  in  verse.  It  is  difficult  to  choose  among 
these  lyrics:  By  the  Waters  of  Babylon,  To  Robert  Nich- 
ols, Epitaph  for  Us,  Sounds  out  of  Sorrow,  Neither  Faith 
nor  Beauty  can  Remain,  are  all  beautiful,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  quote  them  all.  Perhaps  the  first  and  last  stanzas 
of  The  House  on  the  Hill  best  represent  this  group: 

Eagle,  your  broken  wings  are  tangled 

Among  the  mountain  ferns 

On  a  ledge  of  rock  on  high. 

Below,  a  yawning  chasm  turns 

To  blackness,  but  the  evening  planet  burns 

Above  the  gulf  in  a  gold  and  purple  sky. 

The  world's  wanderer  finds  you 

As  he  climbs  the  mountains 

In  the  unending  quest. 

Can  you  spread  wings  across  the  darkening  chasm 
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To  the  craggy  nest 

Where  the  foreboding  mate  lies  still? 

Croak  for  the  evening  star, 

And  beat  your  shattered  wings  against  your  breast ! 

Across   the    gulf   the   wanderer   sees   afar 

A  light  in  the  house  on  the  hill! 

Starved  Rock  is  a  sombre  book.  It  expresses  the  suffer- 
ings, the  fearless  revolt,  of  a  great  soul,  not  only  against 
the  limitations  which  human  beings  try  to  impose  upon  each 
other,  but  also  against  those  greater  limitations  which  have 
been  placed  between  our  spirits  and  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  universe,  God.  It  is  the  expression  of  a  profoundly 
religious  soul,  a  keenly  analytical  mind,  in  an  eager,  pas- 
sionate human  being.  Mr.  Masters  is  not  willing  to  take 
anything  on  faith,  and  yet  there  is  a  proud  high-hearted 
optimism,  an  optimism  stripped  bare  of  tinsel  and  furbelows, 
expressed  in  The  Folding  Mirror.  The  wings  of  the  mir- 
ror are  conceived  as  time  and  space,  between  which  the 
soul  of  man  cowers  in  terror.  To  comfort  himself,  man  has 
created  a  spiritual  and  a  temporal  reality.  The  poem  ends: 

God  in  the  blackness,  whirlwind,  lightning; 
God  in  the  blinding  fire  of  the  sun: 
Before  these  empty  mirrors  brightening, 
See  what  we  do,  what  we  have  done ! 
Out  of  an   astral  substance  molding 
Music  and  laws  for  our  hearts'  control, 
Yes,  and  a  hope  that  the  mirrors'  folding 
Lets  slip  through  a  growing  soul. 

Yours  and  ours  the  consolations 
In  loneliness  and  terror  wrought 
Out  of  our  spirits'  desolations, 
Out  of  our  spirits'  love  and  thought! 

M.  A.  Seiffert 
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Poems,  by  T.  S.  Eliot.    Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

Mr.  Eliot  evidently  believes  that  a  view  from  a  moun- 
tain cannot  be  appreciated  unless  the  ascent  is  a  perilous 
leaping  from  crag  to  crag.  At  least  the  first  pages  of  his 
latest  book  (an  American  reprint,  with  a  few  additions, 
of  Prufrock  and  Other  Observations,  published  in  1917 
by  the  London  Egoist},  are  filled  with  intellectual  curios 
— curios  that  form  a  prodigious  array  of  hazards  leading 
up  to  the  big  poems.  Lovers  of  exercise  will  find  their 
minds  flexed,  if  not  inert,  after  following  the  allusions  and 
ellipses  of  Gerontian.  It  is  as  though,  in  this  initial  poem, 
Mr.  Eliot  went  through  his  morning  calisthenics  saying: 
''This,  my  good  people,  is  a  small  part  of  what  I  do  to  give 
you  a  poem;"  or  more  accurately  perhaps:  "Come — work 
with  me — show  you  deserve  true  beauty."  And  with  a 
"Whoop-la" — for  he  is  in  beautiful  condition — he  swings 
from  romance  to  realism,  to  religion,  to  history,  to  philo- 
sophy, to  science,  while  you  and  I  climb  pantingly,  wearily, 
after  him,  clinging  to  a  few  familiar  words,  and  looking 
from  time  to  time  at  sign-posts  along  the  way  to  reassure 
ourselves  of  the  fact  that  this  does  lead  us  to  true  beauty. 

The  poems  guaranteed-to-produce-white-blood-corpuscles- 
in-any-brain  come  before  page  37  (a  specific  hint  for  the 
faint-hearted).  Fortified  by  a  dictionary,  an  encyclopedia, 
an  imagination,  and  a  martyr's  spirit,  even  these  may  be 
enjoyed.  They  are  certainly  remarkable  for  their  mystify- 
ing titles,  their  coy  complexities  of  content,  and  their  line- 
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consuming  words.    What,  for  instance,  could  be  more  naive 
than  the  introduction  to  Sweeney  in  Sweeney  Erect: 

Paint  me  a  cavernous  waste  shore 
Cast  in   the  unstilled   Cyclades, 
Paint  me  the  bold  anfractuous  rocks 
Faced  by  the  snarled  and  yelping  seas. 
Display  me  Aeolus  above 
Reviewing  the   insurgent   gales 
Which  tangle  Ariadne's  hair 
And  swell  with  haste  the  perjured  sails. 

Morning  stirs  the  feet  and  hands 
(Nausicaa  and  Polypheme), 
Gesture    of    orang-outang 
Rises  from  the  sheets  in  steam. 


Sweeney   addressed   full   length   to   shave 

However,  in  among  these  stepping-stones  to  the  poems 
that  are  worth  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  get — though  one 
resents  being  reminded  of  the  fact  by  Mr.  Eliot  himself — 
are  one  or  two  resting-places,  such  as  the  whimsical  pathos 
of  A  Cooking  Egg,  the  gentle  crudity  of  Sweeney  Among 
the  'Nightingales,  and  the  sophisticated  humor  of  The  Hip- 
popotamus. And  I  must  further  acknowledge  that  Mr. 
Eliot's  humor  is  the  cultivated  progeny  of  a  teasing  spirit 
of  fun  and  a  keen  audacity — the  mixture  of  the  Zoo  and 
the  True  Church  in  The  Hippopotamus  will  tickle  the 
palate  of  the  most  blase  epicurean. 

And  now,  feeling  that  the  ascent  has  been  long  and  hard, 
we  reach  the  summit,  and  are  repaid  by  reading  The  Love 
Song  of  J.  Alfred  Pru frock  and  Portrait  of  a  Lady.  These 
two  poems  are  so  far  superior  to  the  gymnastics  that  pre- 
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cede,  and  to  the  interesting  versatilities  that  follow  them, 
that  they  must  be  classed  alone. 

Prufrockj  which  was  first  published  by  POETRY  in  1915, 
is  a  psychological  study  of  that  rather  piteous  figure,  the 
faded  philandering  middle-aged  cosmopolite;  a  scrupulous 
psychological  study,  for  the  pervasive  beauty  of  the  imagery, 
the  rhythms  used,  and  the  nice  repetitions,  all  emphasize 
the  sympathetic  accuracy  of  the  context.  For  instance  the 
three  lines: 

I  grow  old  ....  I  grow  .... 

I  shall  wear  the  bottoms  of  my  trousers  rolled. 

Shall  I  part  my  hair  behind?     Do  I  dare  to  eat  a  peach? 

In  Portrait  of  a  Lady  we  find  a  like  startling  acuteness 
for  details,  with  a  dramatic  ending  which  is  a  fitting  ex- 
ample for  the  definition,  "L'art  est  un  etonnement  heureux." 

And  possibly — possibly — it  is  wise  to  work  up  to  /.  Alfred 
Prufrock  and  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  and  to  slide  pleasantly 
down  again  on  the  humor  and  ironies  of  the  poems  follow- 
ing; for  we  might  become  dizzy  if  we  found  ourselves  on  a 
mountain  without  the  customary  foundations. 

Marion  Strobel 

OUT    OF    THE    DEN 

Picture-show,  by  Siegfried  Sassoon.     E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co. 

There  is  a  famous  passage  in  Plato's  Republic  wherein 

he  compares  the  world  of  sight  to  a  prison,  in  which  men 

are  enchained,  while  above  and  behind  them  blazes  the  light 
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of  a  fire,  which  is  the  world  of  spiritual  realities.  "And 
between  the  fire  and  the  prisoners  there  is  a  raised  way; 
and  you  will  see,  if  you  look,  a  low  wall  built  along  the 
way,  like  the  screen  which  marionette  players  have  before 
them,  over  which  they  show  the  puppets  .  .  .  ."  but  the 
prisoners  "see  only  their  own  shadows,  or  the  shadows  of 
one  another,  which  the  fire  throws  on  the  opposite  wall  of 
the  cave." 

It  is  the  cave  of  Plato's  imagining,  rather  than  the  exag- 
gerations of  the  cinema,  that  Bassoon's  Picture-show  recalls 
to  the  memory.  He  is  like  one  who  has  been  liberated  from 
the  cave  of  our  worldly  illusions,  who  has  suffered  "sharp 
pains"  from  being  "compelled  suddenly  to  go  up  and  turn 
his  neck  round  and  walk  and  look  at  the  light;"  yet  who, 
remembering  his  "old  habitation,  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
den  and  his  fellow-prisoners  ....  would  rather  suffer  any- 
thing than  live  after  their  manner."  The  allegory  goes 
further  than  this;  for  Sassoon  is  one  who  has  returned  to 
the  cave,  and  who  walks  ill  in  that  unaccustomed  darkness. 
Truly,  men  say  of  him  that  "Up  he  went  and  down  he 
comes  without  his  eyes;  ....  and  if  any  one  tried  to  loose 
another  and  lead  him  up  to  the  light,  let  them  only  catch 
the  offender  in  the  act,  and  they  would  put  him  to  death." 

In  Counter-attack  one  felt  the  poet's  scornful  pity  for 
his  fellow-prisoners.  In  Picture-show  one  feels  rather  his 
awareness  of  the  great  light  from  which  he  has  come.  The 
reiterant  "Have  you  forgotten  yet?"  of  such  a  poem  as 
Aftermath  is  fierce  and  hot,  but  there  is  less  bitterness  in 
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it  than  an  intense  will  to  keep  the  faith  with  his  vision.  Here, 
as  in  so  many  poems  in  this  fresh  volume,  his  anger  is 
much  less  than  his  compassion.  The  earlier  book  seemed  the 
work  of  a  man  who  was  struggling  with  an  emotion  too  big 
for  him,  perhaps  too  big  for  any  one  man  to  speak  out. 
Here,  the  poet's  recognition  of  this,  expressed  in  Limitations 
and  again  in  the  Prelude  to  a  Masterpiece,  seems  to  clarify 
his  utterance. 

There  is  something  curiously  reminiscent  of  Rupert 
Brooke  in  these  poems.  Curious,  because  Brooke's  reaction 
to  the  war,  at  least  as  evidenced  in  the  famous  sonnets  of 
1914,  was  so  utterly  different.  One  cannot  help  wonder- 
ing whether,  if  Brooke  had  lived,  he  might  not  have  written 
in  the  mood  of  Sassoon.  For,  after  all,  the  things  that 
move  Sassoon  are  those  familiar  and  lovely  things  that  were 
celebrated  so  perfectly  in  The  Great  Lover.  One  feels  it 
in  such  lines  as  these:  "The  hollow  cry  of  hounds  like 
lonely  bells";  or  the  grey-blue  twilight,  where  "Shoals  of 
low-jargoning  men  drift  inward  to  the  sound  ....  Drawn 
by  a  lamp" ;  as  well  as  in  that  sensitive  satire  which  watches 
the  moon  rise  over  an  archaeological  dispute,  and 

as  her  whitening  way  aloft  she  took, 
I  thought  she  had  a  pre-dynastic  look. 

The  difference  is  that  Sassoon  hears  music  and  savors  beauty 
with  the  intensity  and  acuteness  of  one  who  has  walked  amid 
the  fires,  and  for  whom  all  ordinary  things  are  henceforth 
touched  with  the  wounding  light  of  his  superior  reality. 
If  he  adores  "Winds,  birds,  and  glittering  leaves  that  flare 
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and  fall,"  he  is  as  keenly  aware  of  "corpses  rotting  in  front 
of  a  front-line  trench" ;  and  he  watches  where 

the  troopship,  in   a  thrill 
Of  fiery-chambered  anguish,  throbs  and  rolls. 

There  is  more  music  in  this  latest  book,  more  arresting 
and  radiant  imagery.  But  beyond  that,  there  is  a  mellower 
spirit  in  it,  drawing  its  power  from  the  sheer  sharpness  of 
the  poet's  vision,  and  the  heat  of  his  bitter  passion. 

Babette  Deutsch 

BLACK    AND    CRIMSON 

Black  Branches,  by  Orrick  Johns.     Pagan  Publishing  Co. 

Aspiring  youth  is  so  consistently  barking  his  intellectual 
knees  upon  subtlety  or  realism,  that  one  is  somewhat  skepti- 
cal, upon  opening  Mr.  Johns'  latest  book  Black  Branches, 
at  finding  Three  Plays  in  Chiaroscuro.  Plays  in  chiaroscuro, 
particularly  after  the  crystalline  beauty  of  the  dedication, 
sound  as  intangible  as  dreams  within  dreams.  Yet  the  first 
speech  in  Shadow,  the  most  completely  achieved  of  the  three 
plays,  is  convincingly  reassuring: 

My  hands  I  have  folded  and  refolded 

For  forty  years 

My  heart  sings 

Because  it  has  no  gestures. 

Such  sepia-tinted  evasions  continue  to  clarify  the  tragedy 
of  the  theme.  There  is  no  relief  of  shouting  or  of  tears, 
for  the  phrases  are  heart-broken  whispers  re-echoing  in  their 
own  tense  quietude.  The  vivid  result  is  seen  in  the  lines : 


Black  and  Crimson 

The  treasures  of  denial  survive 
Like  empty  chalices  in  alluvia. 

A  negation  made  her 

The  companion  of  my  humility. 

Death  .  .  .  centers   the    divergent   shadows 
In  a  spot  of  light. 

That  Mr.  Johns  has,  by  the  use  of  a  sustained  indirect 
method,  etched,  rather  than  clouded  his  effect,  is  noteworthy. 

The  remainder  of  the  book'  is  devoted  to  poems  which, 
as  a  whole,  give  a  startling  piebald  appearance,  as  they  are 
divided  into  groups  of  contrasting  degrees  of  merit. 

Songs  of  Deliverance  is  a  shout  of  youth,  youth  writing 
of  youth  with  bombastic  simplicity.  The  lines  swagger  with 
assurance,  and  each  word  does  a  goose-step  in  the  flaunting 
arrogance  of  the  sentences.  It  is  ego  triumphant! — provok- 
ing all  the  egos  of  all  the  readers  to  defend  themselves. 

The  faultlessly  named  Tunings  would  better  have  been  left 
on  the  cuff,  or  wherever  Mr.  Johns  keeps  his  notations; 
and  the  New  Songs  of  Deliverance  are  no  less  innocuous — 
easy  to  read  and  to  forget,  this  kind  of  bric-a-brac. 

In  direct  contrast  is  Kysen:  sensuous  beauty  done  to  the 
baking  point ;  the  beauty  of  tube-roses  and  the  tropics ;  paint- 
ing of  the  tiger-lily — producing  a  heady,  sustained  reaction. 
For  instance: 

Father  of  Smiles,  Forgiver,  I  have  read  in  a  crimson  doe-skin 
book,  with  silver  sprays  and  an  orange  enamel  clasp,  of  a  bird  in 
Afric  which  the  Tunisians  call  buhabibi,  meaning  the  bird  of 
laughter,  and  which  eats  grain  from  the  tongue  without  being 
trained. 

Unfortunately  the  book  does  not  end  here;  but,  like  some 
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precocious  neophyte  in  the  art  of  sophistication,  Mr.  Johns 
must  show  off  his  knowledge  of  the  wicked  world.  Or, 
more  specifically,  he  must  show  T.  S.  Eliot  that  he  too  can 
weave  a  Rabelaisian  fancy.  Unhappily,  however,  his  delv- 
ing into  obscenity  lacks  both  spontaneity  and  naturalness. 
The  poems  are  imitative  of  Eliot,  not  only  in  context,  but 
in  the  use  of  the  quatrain:  they  have  not  even  the  justifi- 
cation of  originality.  And  sublimated  limericks  are  par- 
ticularly deplorable  from  an  author  who  in  a  previous  vol- 
ume— Asphalt — used  the  lyric  form  beautifully.  Perhaps 
lyrics  would  not  have  fitted  under  the  title  Black  Branches; 
perhaps  Mr.  Johns  wished  to  show  his  ability  in  plays, 
vers  libre,  prose  poems — and  he  has  proved  his  versatility. 
But  one  fears  that  his  chasing  of  stars  may  loosen  his  grip 
on  the  moon.  Marion  Strobe! 
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De  Stephane  Mallarme  au  prophete  Ezechiel,  et  essai  d'une 
theorie  de  realisme  symbolique,  par  Edouard  Dujardin. 
Mercure  de  France,  Paris. 

M.  Edouard  Dujardin  is  one  of  the  first  generation  of 
Symbolistes;  a  short  account  of  his  earlier  work  will  be 
found  in  Remy  de  Gourmont's  Livre  des  Masques,  Vol.  II. 
M.  Dujardin  was  the  founder  of  La  Revue  Wagnerienne 
(1885),  which  created  an  appreciation  for  Wagner  in 
France;  from  1886  to  1888  the  same  poet  brilliantly  edited 
L,a  Revue  Independante — "seule  revue  d'art  pendant  deux 
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cms,"  says  Remy  de  Gourmont.  After  publishing  books 
of  poetry,  poems  in  prose  and  a  novel,  Les  Lauriers  sont 
coupes,  M.  Dujardin  became  interested  in  Semitic  literature. 
He  started,  from  a  chance  remark  of  Schopenhauer,  to  in- 
vestigate Christianity;  and  from  Christianity  he  was  led 
into  a  profound  study  of  oriental  literature,  which  has  oc- 
cupied his  energies  for  many  years.  When  he  became  a 
savant,  however,  the  poet  in  him  was  not  dead  but  dormant. 
As  he  read  the  literature  of  the  Jews,  in  a  spirit  of  disin- 
terested scientific  inquiry,  he  found  himself  more  and  more 
obsessed  by  the  poetry  of  what  he  was  reading.  This  brought 
him  to  a  consideration  of  the  problems  of  modern  poetry, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  influence  of  Stephane  Mallarme, 
the  master  of  M.  Dujardin  as  of  all  the  best  poets  of  that 
generation.  This  book  is  the  result  of  his  meditations  on 
poetry. 

These  antecedents  make  M.  Dujardin's  opinion  of  value; 
it  cannot  be  lightly  put  aside  either  as  the  ravings  of  a 
dotard  or  the  extravagances  of  a  young  fool.  It  would  in- 
deed be  surprising  if  London,  sunk  in  a  torpid  acquiescence 
in  Georgian  puerilities,  should  realize  the  importance  of 
this  subtle  and  thoughtful  essay.  Perhaps  America  will 
read  and  profit  by  M.  Dujardin's  wisdom,  though  many  of 
the  things  he  has  to  say  are  precisely  those  which  the  Ima- 
gists  have  been  saying  for  years.  His  "realisme  symbolique" 
is  simply  Imagism;  the  poet  he  desiderates  is  H.  D. 

This  book  is  concise;  M.  Dujardin  has  compressed  his 
statements  so  closely  that  only  a  reading  of  his  book  will 
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prove  the  justice  of  my  contentions.  His  theory  cannot  be 
crushed  into  a  short  review;  I  shall  therefore  content  my- 
self with  giving  a  few  translated  extracts: 

Art  is  obviously  not  an  enterprise  for  after-dinner  entertainments. 
Art  is  not  the  juggling  of  virtuosi  or  a  little  amusement  of  dilet- 
tanti. On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  think  that  the  object  of  art  is 
to  defend  ideas,  however  correct  (justes),  to  preach  a  moral,  to 
teach  truths;  the  teaching  of  morality,  the  propagation  of  truths, 
need  other  disciples.  The  essential  function  of  art  seems  rather 
to  be,  first  of  all,  to  liberate  men  from  the  servitude  of  selfish  in- 
terests; then  to  bring  them  to  a  social  conception — that  is  to  say, 
to  a  superior  conception  of  the  world. 

I  pass  over  an  eloquent  exposition  of  Mallarme's  con- 
tribution to  poetry,  one  more  of  influence  than  of  achieve- 
ment; and  a  closely  reasoned  defence  of  Symbolism.  It 
is  worth  noting  that  among  modern  poets  M.  Dujardin 
cites:  Mallarme,  Baudelaire,  Rimbaud,  Verlaine,  Laforgue, 
Walt  Whitman  (with  reservations),  Fort,  Romains,  Vil- 
drac,  Arcos,  Jouve,  Andre  Spire  ("the  best  of  the  new 
poets"),  and  Claudel.  His  analysis  of  the  defects  of  the 
seventeenth  century  poets,  Boileau  and  Racine,  is  clear, 
logical  and  uncomplimentary. 

He  continues: 

An  artist's  first  problem  is  sincerity.  To  be  sincere  does  not 
mean  to  tell  others  the  truth,  or  what  a  man  thinks  is  the  truth ; 
it  means,  at  least  in  art,  to  tell  oneself  the  truth.  What  is  a  real 
writer? — let  us  say,  what  is  a  writer?  He  who  employs  the  tool 
which  is  his — language — to  express  a  thing  he  has  thought.  The 
same  is  said  of  a  painter  and  of  a  musician:  that  he  is,  in  every 
meaning  of  the  word,  a  painter  or  a  musician  when  he  expresses 
by  colors  or  by  sounds  the  vision  he  has  seen,  the  emotion  he  has 
felt.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bad  writer,  the  bad  painter,  the  bad 
musician,  is  he  who  uses  his  tool  to  express  things  which  he  im- 
agines, perhaps,  that  he  has  thought,  seen  or  felt,  but  which  in 
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reality  he  has  neither  thought,  seen  nor  felt;  he  is  the  man  who 
is  not  "sincere." 

That  looks  like  nothing — to  express  what  a  man  has  felt.  All 
artists  believe  they  say  what  they  think;  in  reality  they  only  re- 
peat and  re-arrange  what  others  have  thought  before  them.  Re- 
sult: an  approximate,  insufficient,  factitious  and  generally  false  ex- 
pression. 

A  man  only  thinks  well  the  things  he  thinks  for  himself;  he 
only  expresses  well  the  things  he  has  thought  well.  Every  thought 
not  personally  thought  is  an  approximate  thought;  every  emotion 
not  personally  felt  remains  an  approximate  emotion;  every  vision 
which  our  eye  has  not  seen  is  an  approximate  vision.  That  pro- 
duces approximate  literature 

Practically,  there  is  only  one  way  to  write  well — that  is  to  think 
personally;  there  is  no  way  to  think  personally  except  to  think 
really.  Reciprocally,  there  is  but  one  way  to  think  one's  thought 
really,  and  that  is  to  seek  for  its  precise  expression. 

Form  and  matter  are  vain  words;  there  is  only  style. 

Style  is  the  concord  of  thought  and  expression. 

Pas  de  cliches!  That  means:  nothing  but  thoughts  thought,  emo- 
tions felt,  visions  seen;  even  if  the  genius  be  tiny,  the  talent  hum- 
ble, there  is  art 

Supreme  rule:  use  words  according  to  their  real  meaning 

Words  are  forces,  and  by  means  of  these  forces  the  writer  ex- 
presses his  thoughts ;  his  words  have  a  value,  and  it  is  this  value 
which  gives  thought  the  power  of  expression.  Among  writers  only 
a  small  minority  use  the  words  according  to  their  meaning;  al- 
most everything  we  read  is  an  "almost"  (a-peu-prh);  in  nearly 
everything  we  read  words  have  lost  their  power,  their  value,  be- 
cause they  are  not  used  according  to  their  meaning. 

M.  Dujardin  then  analyzes  metaphor.  He  takes  the 
cliche,  "a  torrent  of  tears,"  and  shows  its  falsity.  It  is  not 
an  image — "An  image  is  the  evocation  of  a  concrete  thing." 

Do   not   confuse   the    image   with    the    metaphor When    a 

man  writes  to-day,  "She  shed  a  torrent  of  tears,"  is  he  sincere? 
does  he  have,  at  the  moment  when  he  writes  the  phrase,  a  vision 
of  a  mountain,  of  its  woody  or  desolate  landscapes,  its  high  peaks? 
and  does  he  see,  through  the  broken  rocks,  this  torrent  falling, 
bounding  in  a  clamor  of  sound  and  foam?  and,  in  the  presence  of 
this  alpine  hallucination,  does  he  exclaim  in  the  depths  of  his 
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artist's  soul  ? — "This,  yes,  this  is  the  flow  of  tears  I  see  coming 
from  those  eyes."  If  he  does,  he  is  sincere,  he  is  a  writer. 

Or  is  the  metaphor  he  uses  a  vision  not  seen,  a  sensation  not 
felt,  a  thought  not  thought?  Is  it  a  dead  metaphor  he  has  given 
us? 

Conclusion:  The  writer  is  the  man  who  does  not  use  dead 

metaphors Young  men,  beware  of  the  metaphor!  The 

dead  metaphor  is  a  simple  and  certain  criterion  whereby  one 
may  be  recognized.  When  you  want  to  know  if  a  writer  is  really 
a  writer,  examine  his  metaphors.  The  worst  cliches  are  metaphors. 

I  add  a  few  detached  sentences: 

The  Greek  and  Latin  classics — they  are  the  men  who  wrote, 
they  are  the  models The  worst  writers;  journalists,  pro- 
fessors, academicians.  Do  not  be  jealous,  young  poets,  sincerity 
is  left  to  you. 

Precision:  the  sincere  writer   says  exactly  what  he  means. 

Profundity:  he  must  descend  into  himself  to  acquire  that  per- 
fect consciousness  which  is  true  sincerity. 

Concision:  he  will  eliminate  everything  useless  and  vain  to 
preserve  this  profound  sincerity. 

I  should  like  to  quote  more.  I  -will  add  only  this :  If 
poets  would  ruthlessly  apply  to  their  own  work  the  stand- 
ards of  M.  Dujardin,  and  refuse  to  accept  any  less  exact- 
ing, then  the  output  of  poetry  would  be  pleasantly  reduced 
in  bulk  but  significantly  improved  in  quality. 

Richard  Aldington 


OUR  CONTEMPORARIES 

NEW    ENGLISH    MAGAZINES 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  after-the-War  activity  of 
English  poets,  as  manifested  not  only  in  their  new  books  but 
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also  in  a  number  of  special  magazines  devoted  wholly  or 
partly  to  the  art.  Mr.  Aldington,  in  his  London  Letter  last 
January,  mentioned  four  of  these  quarterlies  and  monthlies : 
of  the  former,  Art  and  Letters  and  Coterie;  of  the  latter, 
The  Chap-book  and  Voices.  Another  monthly  is  The  Lon- 
don Mercury,  which  began  last  November  under  the  editor- 
ship of  J.  C.  Squire,  assisted  by  Edward  Shanks — a  general 
literary  review  which  devotes  about  half  its  six-score  pages 
to  current  comment  and  notices,  and  the  other  half  to 
original  contributions  in  prose  and  verse.  Besides  these,  of 
course  the  old  Poetry  Review  goes  on,  "the  journal  of  the 
Poetry  Society" — as  persistent  as  it  is  misrepresentative  of 
whatever  is  vital  in  the  art  in  England. 

All  the  new  English  magazines  have  a  distinguished  for- 
mat— this  without  seeing  Voices,  which  has  not  yet  reached 
us.  They  are  printed  in  larger  type  on  better  paper  than 
most  of  us  can  afford  over  here,  and  their  size  ranges  from 
the  6^2  x  8^ -inch  page  of  The  Chap-book  to  the  7^  x  10- 
inch  page  of  Coterie.  None  of  them  has  a  two-column  page, 
as  in  our  magazines  of  similar  size;  and  in  all  the  spacing 
is  generous.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  handle  them,  and  the  pic- 
tures, when  they  have  any,  are  well  printed. 

Of  the  four  under  inspection,  Coterie  is  the  most  special- 
ized toward  the  art  we  are  interested  in — in  spite  of  futur- 
istic title-pages  and  a  few  other  not-very-exciting  drawings. 
One  English  reviewer  has  called  it  "a  kind  of  little  Yellow 
Book" — a  remark  which  sent  me  back  to  that  volcanic  quar- 
terly of  the  nineties.  No,  we  haven't  Aubrey  Beardsley  to- 
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day,  a  genius  who  makes  these  little  futurists  scatter  like 
withered  leaves  in  a  gale;  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  no  poem 
in  any  of  these  magazines  could  hold  up  its  head  for  the 
laurel  beside  John  Davidson's  Ballad  of  a  Nun.  Yet  Co- 
terie has  personality ;  it  is  not  stodgy,  and  it  is  on  the  move. 
It  is  edited  by  Chaman  Lall,  and  among  its  thirty-or-more 
poets  are  ten  of  our  familiar  contributors:  the  English  im- 
agists,  for  example,  and  four  Americans — Eliot,  Fletcher, 
Conrad  Aiken,  Babette  Deutsch.  And  among  the  poets  less 
familiar  are  a  number  of  young  men  and  women  of  promise. 
For  example: 

Who  could  resist  Herbert  Read's  very  modern  ballad, 
Huskisson  Sacred  and  Profane!  Of  course  there  is  a  sug- 
gestion of  Eliot  in  its  sardonic  whimsicality,  but  it  is  more 
barbaric,  it  gets  further  than  Eliot  from  civilization — a 
wild  wind  blowing  through  the  little  patterned  English  fields. 

Sacheverell  Sitwell — a  mere  boy  in  his  teens,  they  say — 
also  has  a  light  step  and  an  engaging  sense  of  humor,  as  is 
shown  in  Week-ends.  Of  the  three  Sitwells,  this  youngest 
one  seems  the  most  original  and  spontaneous.  Edith's  nur- 
sery-rhyme naivete  is  less  convincing,  and  Osbert's  satirical 
touch  strikes  an  American  a  bit  heavily. 

Another  half-humorous,  likable  vagabond  is  Leonard  A. 
S.  Strong,  whose  poems,  From  the  Dublin  Streets,  are  racily 
and  deliciously  Irish. 

Aldous  Huxley  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the 
more  serious  new  poets  in  Coterie;  even  though  his  prose- 
poem,  Beauty,  is  not  well  sustained,  and  his  six-hundred- 
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line  narrative  in  rhymed  couplets,  Leda,  seems  simply  an 
excellent  college  exercise. 

Of  the  poetry  in  The  London  Mercury,  I  confess  that 
the  most  exciting  entry  thus  far  is  Vachel  Lindsay's  "rhyme 
in  the  American  language,"  Bryan!  Bryan!  But  since  we 
are  not  at  this  moment  discussing  our  compatriot's  all-con- 
quering poetic  blague — that  singing,  swinging  march  of  his 
which  is  now  carrying  his  fame  in  triumph  through  England 
— we  may  as  well  confess  that  the  rest  of  the  poetry  in 
Mercury  is  less  arresting  than  in  Coterie;  even  though  the 
Laureate  and  Thomas  Hardy — and  Austin  Dobson,  if  you 
please — are  here  with  brief  poems.  The  critical  articles 
on  our  subject  are  often  scholarly,  like  Robert  Lynd's  study 
of  John  Donne;  the  reviews  are  perhaps  a  little  too  de- 
scriptive, too  much  cut  to  a  pattern. 

The  Monthly  Chap-book  is  Harold  Monro's  amusingly 
varied,  go-as-you-please  successor  to  his  much  larger  and 
solemner  before-the-war  quarterly,  Poetry  and  Drama. 
Eight  numbers  have  appeared  thus  far,  of  which  three  are 
in  our  specialty:  the  first,  which  had  twenty-three  new 
poems  by  as  many  poets,  most  of  the  names  being  familiar, 
with  Herbert  Read  and  W.  P.  R.  Kern,  perhaps  also  Rod- 
ney Pasley,  as  the  more  interesting  of  the  new  ones;  the 
seventh  (January),  which  presents  eight  poets,  all  new  to 
us  except  Anna  Wickham,  and  none  to  give  us  pause;  and 
number  four,  which  contains  F.  S.  Flint's  latest  review  of 
recent  French  poetry,  an  excellent  critical  summary.  The 
other  numbers  are  devoted  to  rhymes  for  children,  old  songs 
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quaintly  illustrated,  stage  decoration,  etc.  The  Poetry 
Bookshop  has  issued  also  several  series  of  Rhyme  Sheets — 
old  poems  with  gay  colored  prints,  each  on  its  panel  for  wall 
decoration,  like  a  kakimono. 

Of  Art  and  Letters,  edited  by  Frank  Rutter  and  Osbert 
Sitwell,  only  a  belated  summer  number  has  reached  us.  Be- 
sides a  few  rather  weak  drawings,  and  some  clever  prose 
by  Dorothy  Richardson,  Ezra  Pound  et  al,  we  have  two  pert 
and  prancing  poems  from  that  slim  thoroughbred  T.  S. 
Eliot,  and  five  lyrics  by  Isaac  Rosenberg,  the  young  London 
poet  and  art-student  whose  vivid  Trench  Poems  were 
printed  in  POETRY  in  December,  1916. 

The  Rosenberg  poems  are  accompanied  by  a  memorial  arti- 
cle, which  brings  us  our  first  information  of  his  death  in  action 
on  April  first,  1918.  He  was  a  Jewish  boy,  born  of  poor  parents 
in  Bristol  and  brought  up  in  London.  His  talents  brought 
him  influential  friends  and  instruction  at  the  Slade  School 
of  Art.  Early  in  1915  he  volunteered  in  spite  of  physical 
disability,  and  bravely  did  his  part  until  he  was  killed  in 
"the  great  push."  The  Trench  Poems  were  sent  to  POETRY 
from  the  Front,  scrawled  in  pencil  on  a  torn  scrap  of  paper. 
A  letter  written  the  month  they  were  published  ends  thus: 
"We  are  terribly  rushed — winter  and  wet  weather  in  the 
trenches  is  no  catch." 

A  volume  of  Mr.  Rosenberg's  poems,  edited  and  arranged 
by  Gordon  Bottomley,  will  soon  be  published.  H.  M. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

RIDDLES    AND    RUNES 

Dear  Miss  Monroe:  Provided  you  will  allow  me  to  use 
small  letters  at  the  beginning  of  my  lines,  I  submit  the 
following  excellent  American  poem  to  you  for  publication 
in  your  paying  magazine: 

SPIRIT  OF  '76 

Her  father 

built  a  bridge 

over 

the  Chicago  River 

but  she 

built  a  bridge 

over  the  moon. 

This,  as  you  will  at  once  recognize,  is  an  excellent  poem 
and  very  American.  I  sincerely  hope  that  no  prehistoric 
prosodic  rules  will  bar  it  from  publication.  Yours, 

W.  C.  Williams 

The  following  communication  arrives  anonymously: 
We  sit  at  our  desks — we  three. 

You  with  your  dog-eared 

Knowledge  of  life 

Oh,  be  wise  and  giggle  away 
Some  of  your  wisdom 

And  you  with  your  beauty 

Oh,  don't  cultivate  it  into 
A  starched  maturity 

And  I 

Stifled  by  the   gigantic  smallness 

Of  your  imperfections. 
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NOTES 

Two  of  POETRY'S  prize-winners  of  last  year  are  represented  in 
this  number:  Mr.  H.  L.  Davis,  of  The  Dalles,  Oregon,  whose 
Primapara,  published  in  April,  1919,  took  the  Helen  Haire  Levinson 
Prize  of  $200;  and  Marjorie  Allen  Seiifert  (Mrs.  Otto  S.),  of 
Moline,  111.,  whose  dialogue,  The  Old  Woman,  received  a  prize 
of  $100.  Mrs.  Seiffert's  first  book,  A  Woman  of  Thirty,  was  pub- 
lished last  November  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

Other  poets  familiar  to  our  readers  are: 

Agnes  Lee  (Mrs.  Otto  Freer),  of  Chicago,  whose  latest  book  is 
The  Sharing  (Sherman,  French  &  Co.). 

Mr.  Glenn  Ward  Dresbach,  of  Tyrone,  N.  M.,  whose  third  book 
of  poems,  Morning,  Noon  and  Night,  will  be  published  by  the 
Four  Seas  Co.  in  September. 

Mr.  John  Cowper  Powys,  the  well-known  lecturer,  author  of 
Mandragora  and  Wolf's-Bane  (G.  Arnold  Shaw). 

The  following  young  poets  appear  in  POETRY  for  the  first  time: 

Miss  Genevieve  Taggard,  of  Berkeley,  Cal.,  went  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  as  an  infant,  and  remained  there  until  she  entered  the  U. 
of  Cal.,  whence  she  graduated  a  year  ago  to  become  a  reporter 
on  a  San  Francisco  newspaper.  She  writes:  "My  parents  were 
teachers  on  the  plantations,  so  I  lived  with  the  Hawaiians,  and 
came  to  know  many  intimate  things  about  them.  I  heard  their 
stories,  by  word  of  mouth,  from  the  old  people.  My  greatest  desire 
is  to  save  the  poetry  of  their  temperaments  and  traditions  from 
being  lost  with  them." 

Eleanor  Hammond  (Mrs.  Earle  I.  H.),  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
has  published  verse  in  a  few  magazines. 

Miss  Janet  Lewis,  of  Chicago,  is  a  student  of  the  U.  of  C.  and 
a  member  of  its  Poetry  Club.  Mr.  Irwin  Granich  lives  in  New 
York,  and  Miss  Gladys  Hensel  in  Indiana. 

Mr.  Theodore  Stanton  informs  us  that  he  is  still  conducting  the 
Lettres  Americaines  of  the  Mercure  de  France,  a  department  which 
he  founded  and  has  had  charge  of  for  the  past  dozen  years. 
Answering  criticism  sometimes  passed  on  these  chroniques,  Mr. 
Stanton  says  that  his  notes  are  "bibliographical  and  expositional, 
and  not  critical,  work  of  the  latter  kind  being  left  to  contributors 
of  the  set  articles  in  the  first  part  of  the  Mercure" 

Books  Received  will  be  listed  next  month. 
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Splendidly  edited.  Invaluable  to  those  who  would  keep  in  touch  with  mod- 
ern poetry.  "Point  of  departure  from  conservatism  may  be  dated  from 
the  establishment  of  POETRY"  (Braithwaite). 
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FRENCH-CANADIAN  FOLK-SONGS 

r j  1HE  folk-songs  fluttered  down  from  upper  meadows  in 

*•  the  past; 

They  settled  on  a  little  field 
And  wove  them  tiny  roots. 
I  heard  them  as  I  passed  along, 
I  heard  them  sing  a  tiny  song: 

"We  are  weaving  tiny  roots 

In  the  strange  today; 
We  are  little  flowers  to  wait 

By  the  highway. 

"We  are  not  kin  of  the  rose, 

The  tulip  of  flame; 
Nearer  to  violet 

Our  little  name. 
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"Whoso   cares   may   turn 

From  the  highway — 
We  shall  weave  him  a  tiny  wreath 

For  the  strange  today." 

E.  S. 

THE    PRINCE   OF   ORANGE 

'Tis  the  prince  of  Orange  blood, 

Eh  la! 

'Tis  the  prince  of  Orange  blood 
Arose  at  the  sun's  flood, 

Madondaine! 
Arose  at  the  sun's  flood, 

Madonde! 

Then  called  to  his  page  and  said, 

Eh  la! 

Then  called  to  his  page  and  said, 
"Have  they  bridled  my  donkey  red? 

Madondaine! 
Have  they  bridled  my  donkey  red? 

Madonde!" 

"Yes,  my  prince,  'tis  true, 

Eh  la! 

Yes,  my  prince,  'tis  true, 
He  is  bridled  and  saddled  for  you, 

Madondaine! 
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He  is  bridled  and  saddled  for  you, 
MadondeT 

To  the  bridle  he  put  his  hand, 

Eh  la! 

To  the  bridle  he  put  his  hand, 
And  foot  in  the  stirrup  to  stand, 

Madondaine! 
And  foot  in  the  stirrup  to  stand, 

Madonde! 

Rode  away  on  Sunday, 

Eh  la! 

Rode  away  on  Sunday, 
Was  wounded  sore  on  Monday, 

Madondaine! 
Was  wounded  sore  on  Monday, 

Madonde! 

Received  by  grievous  chance, 

Eh  la! 

Received  by  grievous  chance 
Three  blows  from  an  English  lance, 

Madondaine! 
Three  blows  from  an  English  lance, 

Madonde! 

In  his  leg  the  one  of  them  sank, 
Eh  la! 
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In  his  leg  the  one  of  them  sank, 
The  other  blows  in  his  flank, 

Madondaine! 
The  other  blows  in  his  flank, 

Madonde! 

Off,  while  he's  yet  alive, 

Eh  la! 

Off,  while  he's  yet  alive, 
And  bring  a  priest  for  to  shrive, 

Madondaine! 
And  bring  a  priest  for  to  shrive, 

Madonde! 

"What  need  have  I  of  a  priest? 

Eh  la! 

What  need  have  I  of  a  priest? 
I  have  never  sinned  in  the  least, 

Madondaine! 
I  have  never  sinned  in  the  least, 

Madonde! 

"The  girls  I  have  never  kissed, 

Eh  la! 

The  girls  I  have  never  kissed, 
Unless  themselves  insist, 

Mado  ndainel 
Unless  themselves  insist, 

Madonde! 
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"Only  a  little  brunette, 

Eh  la! 

Only  a  little  brunette, 
And  well  I've  paid  my  debt, 

Madondaine! 
And  well  I've  paid  my  debt, 

Madonde! 

"Five  hundred  farthings  paid, 

Eh  la! 

Five  hundred  farthings  paid, 
And  all  for  a  little  maid, 

Madondaine  I 
And  all  for  a  little  maid, 

Madonde!" 

THE   KING  OF  SPAIN'S  DAUGHTER  AND  THE  DIVER 

The  king  of  Spain  his  daughter, 

Sail,  O  mariner — oh,  sail! 
Will  have  a  trade  be  taught  her, 

Sail,   O   mariner! 
Will  have  a  trade  be  taught  her, 

Sail,  O   mariner! 

And  she's  to  beat  the  wash, 

Sail,  O  mariner — oh,  sail! 
To  beat  and  scald  and  splash, 

Sail,   O   mariner! 
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She's  given  a  beater  for  smashing, 
Sail,  O  mariner — oh,  sail! 

And  a  fine  bench  for  the  washing, 
Sail,  O  mariner! 

At  the  first  good  rapping  she — 
Sail,  O  mariner — oh,  sail! 

Her  gold  ring  drops  in  the  sea, 
Sail,  O  mariner! 

She  fell  to  earth  in  a  heap, 

Sail,  O  mariner — oh,  sail! 

And  set  herself  to  weep, 
Sail,  O   mariner! 

Is  passing  now  right  here, 

Sail,  O  mariner — oh,  sail! 

Her  gentle  cavalier, 

Sail,  O   mariner! 

"And  what  would  you  give  to  me, 
Sail,  O  mariner — oh,  sail! 

If  I  looked  for  it  out  in  the  sea?" 
Sail,  O  mariner! 

"A  sweet  little  kiss,"  said  she, 

Sail,  O  mariner — oh,  sail! 

"Or  two,  if  you  wish,  or  three." 
Sail,  O  mariner! 
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Undresses  him  eagerly, 

Sail,  O  mariner — oh,  sail! 
And  dives  down  into  the  sea, 

Sail,   O   mariner! 

With  his  first  dive  and  tumble, 

Sail,  O  mariner — oh,  sail! 

The  sea  is  all  in  a  jumble, 
Sail,   O   mariner! 

With  his  second  dive  as  he  sank, 
Sail,  O  mariner — oh,  sail! 

The  ring  went  clink  and  clank, 
Sail,  O  mariner! 

With  his  third  dive  down, 

Sailj  O  mariner — oh,  sail! 

He  stays  in  the  sea  to  drown, 
Sail,   O   mariner! 

Standing  the  window  by 

Sail,  O  mariner — oh,  sail! 

His  mother  does  naught  but  cry, 
Sail,  O  mariner! 

"Is  there  any  maid  so  renowned, 
Sail,  O  mariner — oh,  sail! 

My  son  must  needs  be  drowned? 
Sail,  O  mariner — oh,  sail! 
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My  son  must  needs  be  drowned?" 
Sail,  O  mariner — oh,  sail! 


WHITE   AS  THE    SNOW 

On  a  lovely  bed  of  roses  a  lovely  maiden  sleeping, 

White  as  the  snow,  beautiful  as  day. 

They  are  three  knights  that  come  to  her  their  love  to  say. 

'Tis  the  youngest  that  alights  and  takes  her  white  hand. 
"Princess,  come  with  me — on  the  back  of  my  steed  away! 
To  Paris  we  shall  go,  in  a  mansion  we  shall  stay." 

As  soon  as  they  were  come,  the  hostess  turns  to  her: 
"Oh  tell  me,  lovely  maid,  give  me  the  truth  to  hear — 
Is  it  willing  you  have  come  and  have  you  shed  no  tear?" 

And  maiden  to  the  hostess:     "Innocent  am  I; 

From  my  father's  castle  away  king's  folk  have  ravished  me, 

They've  carried  me  to  horse  to  this  beautiful  hostelry." 

She'd  finished  with  her  plaint,  returned  the  man-at-arms: 
"Eat  and  drink,  my  sweet,  with  a  goodly  appetite — 
'Tis  with  a  man-at-arms  you'll  pass  a  pleasant  night." 

They  are  seated  at  the  feast,  then  dead  the  maiden  falls. 
"Ring — oh,  ring  the  bells,  let  drum  a  dirge  for  her! 
My  mistress  she  is  dead,  had  come  to  her  fifteenth  year." 
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"Where  shall  we  bury  her,  this  beautiful  princess?" — 
"In  the  garden  of  her  father,  under  an  apple  tree. 
With  God  in  paradise  we  pray  her  spirit  be." 

Three  days  she  buried  lay,  her  father  is  passing  by. 
"Open,  open  the  grave,  my  father,  and  rescue  me. 
I've  played  the  dead  three  days  for  the  sake  of  purity." 


THE  DUMB   SHEPHERDESS 

Hark  ye  to  the  complaint, 

Grown  and  little, 
Of  a  dumb  shepherdess 

Who  in  her  fields 
Did  guard  her  little  sheep 

Along  the  mead ! 
'Twas  Jesus,  out  of  goodness, 

Made  her  speak. 

One  day  the  holy  Maid 

To  her  appeared. 
"Good  day,  sweet  shepherdess, 

Big  Isabeau ! 
And  would  you  give  to  me 

One  of  the  lambs?" 

"Ah,  no  indeed!"  she  said, 
"They  are  not  mine. 
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To  father,  to  my  mother, 

I'll  speak  of  it; 
To  father,  to  my  mother, 

I'll  tell  of  it." 

She  came  back  to  her  home 

Straightaway. 
"My  father,  there's  a  lady 

In  my  flock. 
O  God!  she  asks  of  me 

One  of  the  lambs." 

Her  father,  mother  too, 

They  were  amazed 
To  hear  the  speechless  maiden 

Speaking  thus. 
To  God  they  made  a  prayer, 

Giving  thanks. 

"Go  tell  her,  shepherdess, 

In  thy  flock, 
That  they  are  at  her  pleasure, 

Big  and  little, 
That  all  are  for  her  pleasing, 

Even  the  best." 

The  shepherdess  was  dead 
Before  three  days. 
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A  letter  she  was  holding 

In  her  hand, 
Writ  by  the  sovereign  master, 

Mighty  God. 

Her  father,  mother  too, 

They  could  not  read. 
It  had  to  be  the  bishop 

Came  to  them 
To  speak  to  the  dumb  maid, 

Big  Isabeau. 

"Open,  shepherdess, 

Open  thy  hand, 
For  the  sake  of  the  sovereign  master, 

Mighty  God!" 
And  well  he  read  the  letter 

And  understood: 

"Whoever  sings  on  Friday 

This  complaint, 
Is  freed  of  sinful  taint, 

Gains  Paradise." 

Translated  by  Edward  Sapir 
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THE  THREE  CHILDREN 

From  the  Old  French 

Once  there  were  three  small  children 
Who  went  into  the  fields  to  glean. 
They  came  at  night  to  a  butcher's  house : 
"Butcher,  have  you  beds  for  us?" 
"Come,  little  children,  come  in,  come  in; 
Assuredly  there's  room  within." 

Hardly  had  they  passed  the  wall 
Than  the  butcher  killed  them  all. 
He  cut  them  up  and  put  each  bit 
Like  pork  into  the  salting-pit. 

Seven  years  later  Saint  Nicholas 
He  happened  in  that  place  to  pass, 
Betook  himself  to  the  butchery: 
"Butcher,  have  you  a  bed  for  me?" 

"Come  in,  come  in,  Saint  Nicholas ; 
There's  room,  there  is  no  lack  of  space." 
Hardly  had  he  entered  there 
Than  he  asked  for  his  supper. 

"Is  it  a  piece  of  ham  you  would?" 
"I  don't  want  any,  it  isn't  good." 
"Would  you  like  a  piece  of  veal?" 
"I  don't  want  any,  it  doesn't  look  well." 
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"I'd  like  to  have  some  little  meat 
That's  seven  years  in  the  salting-pit." 
When  the  butcher  heard  this  said 
He  bolted  from  his  door  and  fled. 

"Butcher,  butcher,  don't  run  away — 
God  will  forgive  you  if  you  pray." 
Saint  Nicholas  did  three  ringers  rub 
On  the  edge  of  the  salting-tub. 

The  first  child  said,  "I  slept  very  well!" 
"And  so  did  I!"  the  second  tells. 
The  third  child  spoke  up  in  this  wise, 
"I  thought  I  was  in  Paradise!" 

Translated  by  Albert  Edmund  Trombly 
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HERE  FOR  A  TIME 

With  the  lone  hills  of  sheep, 

Stone-scarred  and  gray, 

And  the  lone  bleat; 

With  the  brown  old  sleeping  meres  that  meet 

The  storm's  sweep, 

The  sun's  sway 

And  the  stars,  and  all  the  seasons,  with   unaltering  face; 

With  the  moor-mists  swifting 

As  they  have  swifted 

Down  the  slow  dayf all  since  the  ancient  days  ; 

With  the  sound  of  the  last  curlew  drifting 

As  it  has  drifted 

To  the  nestward  beat 

Of  tired  innumerable  wings: 

With  these  most  solitary  things, 
These  pitilessly  aloof 
In  their  harsh  loneliness, 
These  pitifully  weak 
Against  the  stress 
Of  the  eternal  rebuff, 
Here,  for  a  little  span 
On  their  illimitable  bleak, 
Abides  the  warm  memory 
Of  man. 
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Thomas  Moult 


Here,  for  a  time,  a  breath  of  time,  he  brings 

Faiths  groping  past  the  hills,  and  visionings; 

Faiths  and  visionings  great  and  sure 

As  the  calm  of  the  moor. 

With  feeble  scratchings  has  he  made  his  mark 

On  the  hill's  steep; 

For  a  day  and  a  dark 

They  endure, 

By  a  dark  they  outlast  his  laughter  and  tears, 

His  song. 

The  feeble  scratchings  he  has  traced  along 

By  the  hill's  feet 

Fainter  as  they  uplight  to  the  farmost  crest 

And  the  cloud-veils, 

Outliving  by  a  dark 

The  faiths  and  fears 

Of  his  breast, 

And  the  visionings — 

By  these  he  has  made  his  mark. 

With  the  lone  hills  of  sheep 

Overspreading  his  eyes,  and  on  his  ears 

The  lone  bleat, 

He  sinks  into  sleep. 

Deep 

As  the  deep  of  dales 

Is  his  sleep; 

More  deep 
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Than  the  brown  old  sleep  of  meres  that  meet 

The  storm's  sweep, 

The  sun's  sway, 

And  the  stars,  and  all  the  seasons,  with  unaltering  face. 

He  dreams :  in  his  dream  he  passes  not  away. 

He  endures  even  as  they 

These  most  solitary  things, 

These  pitilessly  aloof 

In  their  harsh  loneliness, 

These  pitifully  weak 

Against  the  stress 

Of  the  eternal  rebuff: 

The  lone  hills,  stone-scarred  and  gray, 

The  storm's  sweep, 

The  stars,  and  the  sun's  sway; 

The  moor-mists  swifting 

As  they  have  swifted 

Down  the  slow  dayfall  since  the  ancient  days; 

The  sound  of  the  last  curlew  drifting 

As  it  has  drifted 

To  the  nestward  beat  of  tired  innumerable  wings. 

Thomas  Moult 
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THE  MOUNTAIN  WOMAN 

Among  the  sullen  peaks  she  stood  at  bay 

And  paid  life's  hard  account  from  her  small  store. 

Knowing  the  code  of  mountain  wives,  she  bore 

The  burden  of  the  days  without  a  sigh ; 

And,  sharp  against  the  somber  winter  sky, 

I  saw  her  drive  her  steers  afield  each  day. 

Hers  was  the  hand  that  sunk  the  furrows  deep 
Across  the  rocky,  grudging  southern  slope. 
At  first  youth  left  her  face,  and  later  hope; 
Yet  through  each  mocking  spring  and  barren  fall, 
She  reared  her  lusty  brood,  and  gave  them  all 
That  gladder  wives  and  mothers  love  to  keep. 

And  when  the  sheriff  shot  her  eldest  son 
Beside  his  still,  so  well  she  knew  her  part, 
She  gave  no  healing  tears  to  ease  her  heart; 
But  took  the  blow  upstanding,  with  her  eyes 
As  drear  and  bitter  as  the  winter  skies. 
Seeing  her  then,  I  thought  that  she  had  won. 

But  yesterday  her  man  returned  too  soon 

And  found  her  tending,  with  a  reverent  touch, 

One  scarlet  bloom;  and,  having  drunk  too  much, 

He  snatched  its  flame  and  quenched  it  in  the  dirt. 

Then,  like  a  creature  with  a  mortal  hurt, 

She  fell,  and  wept  away  the  afternoon. 

DuBose  Hey  ward 
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THREE  SUMMER  POEMS 

THE    SQUALL 

It  swoops  gray-winged  across  the  obliterated  hills, 

And  the  startled  lake  seems  to  run  before  it: 

From  the  wood  comes  a  clamor  of  leaves, 

Tugging  at  the  twigs, 

Pouring  from  the  branches, 

And  suddenly  the  birds  are  silent. 

Thunder  crumples  the  sky, 
Lightning  tears  at  it. 

And  now  the  rain — 

The  rain,  thudding,  implacable; 

The  wind,  revelling  in  the  confusion  of  great  pines! 

And  a  silver  sifting  of  light, 

A  coolness: 

A  sense  of  summer  anger  passing, 

Of  summer  gentleness  creeping  nearer — 

Penitent,  tearful, 

Forgiven. 

THE   LOCUST 

Your  hot  voice  sizzles  from  some  cool  tree  near-by: 
You  seem  to  burn  your  way  through  the  air 
Like  a  small,  pointed  flame  of  sound, 
Sharpened  on  the  ecstatic  edge  of  sun-beams! 
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Leonora  Speyer 


CRICKETS  AT  DAWN 


All  night  the  crickets  chirp, 

Like  little  stars  of  twinkling  sound 

In  the  dark  silence. 

They  sparkle  through  the  summer  stillness 

With  a  crisp  rhythm; 

They  lift  the  shadows  on  their  tiny  voices. 

But  at  the  shining  note  of  birds  that  wake, 

Flashing  from  tree  to  tree  till  all  the  wood  is  lit — 

O  golden  coloratura  of  dawn! — 

The  cricket-stars  fade  softly, 

One  by  one.  Leonora  Speyer 


SWEETPEAS 

All  flowers  in  my  garden 

Are  free 

Except  the  wayward  sweetpeas; 

And  they, 

Out  of  love  and  gratitude, 

Have  forged  tiny  green  chains, 

And  chained  themselves 

To  my  lattice 

And  to  my  heart. 

Margaret  McKenny 
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ENVYINGS 


When  I  am  warmly  bathed, 

And  rubbed  a  rosy-red, 

Cold-creamed  to  sleek  and  sweet, 

Brushed,  braided,  gone  to  bed; 

With  soft  sheets,  cool, 

And  soft  warm  wool, 

Gentle  and  kind  like  fur, 

I  wish  that  I  could  purr! 

It  seems  a  gracious  thing  to  do — 

Expressive,  exquisite  "Thank  you"- 

Thrilling  the  body  through  and  through! 


ii 


As  one  grows  old, 

And  understands  much  folly, 

Especially  the  joke  of  being  wise; 

And  all  things  are  revealed 

In  humorous  melancholy, 

To  seeing  and  discerning  eyes: 

There  is  desire  to  flap  the  wings 

And  toot 

A  cynical  and  mocking,  bleak 
"Hoot!     Hoot!" 
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Katherine  Wisner  McCluskey 


III 


I  wish  that  I  could  murmur  in  my  throat 
With  a  rich,  gurgling,  deep-contented  note, 

Like  the  pigeon-coo! 
That  yodling,  colorful  tune, 
Of  burnished  tone,  warmer  than  words  can  say, 

Might  tell  the  way 

I  feel  when  loved  by  you ! 


A  HEAT  WAVE 

All  day  a  great  sun  stared, 

Obsessed  with  heat  and  light! 
Thought  panted  for  shelter 

On  to  the  dark  of  night; 
But  when  the  sun  went  down, 

Soaked  in  the  lukewarm  sea, 
I  turned  and  saw  a  white-hot  moon, 

Pallid,  peering  at  me! — 
And  my  soul  cried  aloud, 

Mad  for  some  privacy! 

Katherine  Wisner  McCluskey 
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TWO  SONNETS 

SUMMER 

From  what  lost  centuries  that  were  sweet  before, 

Comes  this  long  wave  of  Summer,  bursting  white 
In  shivered  apple-blossoms  on  the  shore 

That  is  our  homeland  for  a  day  and  night! 
A  wide,  hushed  spirit  floats  above  the  foam, 

A  sweetness  that  was  ancient  flower  and  face, 
When  wine-red  poppies  stained  the  walls  of  Rome, 

And  daisies  starred  those  summer  fields  of  Thrace. 

Something  survives  and  haunts  the  leafy  shade, 
Some  fragrance  that  was  petals  once,  and  lips, 

And  whispered,  brief  avowals  that  they  made — 
Borne  hither,  now,  in  vague,  invisible  ships, 

Whose  weightless  cargoes,  poured  upon  the  air, 
Are  flowers  forgot,  and  faces  that  were  fair. 

SYMBOLS 

Beautiful  words,  like  butterflies,  blow  by, 

With  what  swift  colors  on  their  fragile  wings! — 
Some  that  are  less  articulate  than  a  sigh, 

Some  that  were  names  of  ancient,  lovely  things. 
What  delicate  careerings  of  escape, 

When  they  would  pass  beyond  the  baffled  reach, 
To  leave  a  haunting  shadow  and  a  shape, 

Eluding  still  the  careful  traps  of  speech. 
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David  Morton 

And  I  who  watch  and  listen,  lie  in  wait, 

Seeing  the  cloudy  cavalcades  blow  past, 
Happy  if  some  bright  vagrant,  soon  or  late, 

May  venture  near  the  snares  of  sound,  at  last — 
Most  fortunate  captor  if,  from  time  to  time, 

One  may  be  taken,  trembling,  in  a  rhyme. 

David  Morton 


NIGHT  ON  THE  RIVER 

This  is  our  world:  a  dark  stream  murmuring; 

Sly  hordes  of  shadows  out  of  every  brake; 

Sky-fallen  gold-fish  stars  that  float  or  shake 
In  mirrored  nets  these  wizard  maples  fling; 
My  oars,  that  dip  like  some  light  swallow's  wing  ; 

Fire-flies,  like  sparks  that  the  wind  fans  awake  ; 

And  moments  like  the  bubbles  that  we  make, 
Like  the  frail  foam  that  marks  our  voyaging! 

Love,  let  us  drift — what  matter  when  or  where? 

Are  not  the  stars,  the  dusk,  the  whispering  stream, 

Far  whippoorwills,  our  boat,  and  we,  a  dream 
In  some  mad  mind  ?    And  do  not  all  streams  bear 

Themselves  and  all  they  hold  to  one  vast  sea — 

The  waste  wan  waters  of  Eternity? 

E.  Merrill  Root 
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SUGARING 

A  man  may  think  wild  things  under  the  moon — 

In  March  when  there  is  a  tapping  in  the  pails 

Hung  breast-high  on  the  maples.     Though  you  sink 

To  boot-tops  only  in  the  uncrusted  snow, 

And  feel  last  autumn's  leaves  a  short  foot  down, 

There  will  be  one  among  the  men  you  meet 

To  say  the  snow  lies  six  feet  level  there. 

"Not  here!"  you  say;  and  he  says,  "In  the  woods" — 

Implying  woods  that  he  knows  where  to  find. 

Well,  such  a  moon  may  be  miraculous, 

And  if  it  has  the  power  to  make  one  man 

Believe  a  common  February  snow 

The  great  storm-wonder  he  would  talk  about 

For  years  if  once  he  saw  it,  there  may  be 

In  the  same  shimmering  sickle  over  the  hill 

Vision  of  other  things  for  other  men. 

The  moon  again! 

Playing  tonight  with  vapors  that  go  up 

And  out  into  the  silver.     The  brown  sap  works 

Its  foamy  bulk  over  the  great  log  fire. 

Colors  of  flame  light  up  a  man,  who  kneels 

With  sticks  upon  his  arm,  and  in  his  face 

A  grimace  of  resistance  to  the  glow. 

All  that  is  burning  is  not  under  here 

Boiling  the  early  sap — I  wonder  why. 
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Raymond  Hold  en 

It  is  as  calm  as  a  dream  of  paradise 

Out  there  among  the  trees,  where  runnels  make 

The  only  music  heard  above  the  sway 

Of  branches  fingering  the  leaning  moon. 

And  yet  a  man  must  go,  when  the  sap  has  thickened, 

Up  and  away  to  sleep  a  tired  sleep, 

And  dream  of  dripping  from  a  rotting  roof 

Back  into  sap  that  once  was  rid  of  him. 

I  wonder  why,  I  wonder  why,  I  wonder  .  .  . 

Close  the  iron  doors  and  let  the  fire  die, 

And  the  faint  night-wind  blow  through  the  broken  walls. 

The  sugar  thickens,  and  the  moon  is  gone, 

And  frost  threads  up  the  singing  rivulets. 

I  am  going  up  the  mountain  toward  the  stars, 

But  I  should  like  to  lie  near  earth  tonight — 

Earth  that  has  borne  the  furious  grip  of  winter 

And  given  a  kind  of  birth  to  beauty  at  last. 

Look! — the  old  breath  thrills  through  her  once  again 

And  there  will  be  passion  soon,  shaking  her  veins 

And  driving  her  spirit  upward  till  the  buds 

Burst  overhead,  and  swallows  find  the  eaves 

Of  the  sugar-house  untroubled  by  the  talk 

Of  men  gone  off  with  teams  to  mend  the  roads. 

I  think  I  shall  throw  myself  down  here  in  the  snow 

So  to  be  very  near  her  when  she  stirs. 

Raymond  Holden 
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POEMS  BY  A  CHILD 

/  know  how  poems  come; 

They  have  wings. 

When  you  are  not  thinking  of  it 

I  suddenly  say, 

"Mother,  a  poem!" 

Somehow  I  hear  it 

Rustling. 

Poems  come  like  boats 
With  sails  for  wings; 
Crossing  the  sky  swiftly, 
They  slip  under  tall  bridges 


Of  clot 


MOON    IN    OCTOBER 


The  moon  is  at  her  crystal  window 

Spinning  and  weaving 

The  moon  looks  out  of  her  window  of  crystal. 

She  has  no  lights  excepting  stars 

That  hang  on  threads  unknown 

From  her  sky-ceiling,  her  walls. 

Their  twinkling  is  like  the  twittering  of  many  birds 

In  the  early  morning. 

The  moon  sits  by  her  crystal  window; 

She  sings  to  herself  and  spins 

Spins  the  pale  blue  silken  thread 
That  holds  earth  dangling 
Over  deep  light 

(Now  this  is  what  the  moon  sings:) 

Spin,  spinning  wheel, 

Day  and  night  too ! 

I  keep  it  going  all  the  time 

To  weave  my  robe  of  dew. 

I  make  it  from  the  fields  of  blue 

And  the  robin's  breast; 

The  sun  gives  me  rays 

From  the  yellow  west. 

It  shall  be  touched  with  evening 
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Hilda  Conkling 


And  with  mellowy  dew, 
And  send  a  separate  shining 
Down  the  sky  to  you, 
My  woven  gown  of  sun-rays, 
My  silken  gown  of  blue. 


WISHES 

I  want  three  things; 

They  are  wishes 

Bright  and  happy. 

You  cannot  know  my  dreams, 

The  wishes  that  stay  in  my  heart 

I  want  three  things 

Unknown  to  any  one ! 

Tell  me — oh,  tell  me 
What  are  the  wishes 
In  your  heart? 

I  cannot  tell  you; 
It  is  a  secret  thing. 


MY    MIND   AND  I 

We  are  friends, 

My  mind  and  I 

Yet  sometimes  we  cannot  understand  each  other, 
As  though  a  cloud  had  gone  over  the  sun, 
Or  the  pool  all  blind  with  trees 
Had  forgotten  the  sky. 


LILACS 

After  lilacs  come  out, 
The  air  loves  to  flow  about  them 
The  way  water  in  wood-streams 
Flows  and  loves  and  wanders. 
I  think  the  wind  has  a  sadness 
Lifting  other  leaves,  other  sprays 
I  think  the  wind  is  a  little  selfish 
About  lilacs  when  they  flower. 
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ORCHID    LADY 

Tan  and  green  orchid, 

Are  you  a  little  lady 

Holding  up  your  skirts 

Above  wet  grass? 

Do  you  wear  a  feather 

Where  that  white  is  showing? 

Is  there  any  color 

Shut  inside  your  heart? 

I  could  be  an  orchid, 

I  could  be  a  lady, 

I  could  wear  a  feather, 

I  could  step  like  you; 

There  is  just  the  difference 

Of  your  way  of  bowing, 

And  your  tilted  bonnet 

And  your  satin  shoe! 

TO  A   BLACK  PANSY 

Little  Prince, 

Why  do  you  stray  about 

Like  a  firefly  who  has  lost  his  lantern? 

Why  do  you  sob, 

Small  gypsy  in  the  dark? 

Do  you  think  maybe  the  world 

Will  end  tonight? 

BARE    BUTTER-NUT    TREE 

A  tree  stands  old  and  worn ; 

The  North  has  blown  away  its  leaves. 

When  I  see  it  that  way 

I  wish  Spring  would  return 

How  can  I  wait  so  long? 

O  butter-nut  tree, 

Why  didn't  God  give  you  speech, 

And  you  without  your  green  leaves? 

Why  can't  you  sing  small  songs 

Against  the  wind 

For  comfort? 
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Hilda  Conkling 


LEAVES 


In  my  apple-orchard, 

In  the  oldest  tree, 

Fall  has  hidden  gold  leaves. 

I  looked  into  the  hollow 

And  saw  no  apples, 

Only  leaves  with  frost  on  them 

Like  marble  tilings, 

Like  jeweled  tables 

Yet  there  was  no  gold no  marble  .  .  , 

Only  leaves  covered  with  frost 

That  sparkled  the  way  my  thought  told  me. 

RIVER 

Something  wanders  among  the  mountains, 

Something  ripples  along  forget-me-not  fields, 

Something  cries  when  birds  go  south, 

Something  curves  its  golden  sand-bar 

Like  the  handle  of  a  purple  sword. 

If  I  speak  strangely 

Do  not  wonder: 

Something  is  looking  for  a  castle 

Made  of  seaweed,  shells  and  coral, 

Where  the  sea  curls 

Under  the  sunrise. 

THE    CELLAR 

I  love  my  queer  cellar  with  its  dusty  smell, 

Its  misty  smell  like  smoke-fringes 

From  clouds  blowing  past; 

With  its  shelves  of  jam  and  goodies, 

With  its  boxes barrels 

Woodpiles  here  and  there. 

There  is  a  passageway 

To  an  unknown  room 

Where  bins  hold  carrots  and  things. 

There  are  glass  doors  that  bang, 

And  cobweb  windows. 

I  love  the  quietness  of  my  cellar 
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Thinking  in  the  dark. 

My  cellar  has  apples  in  its  breath, 

Potatoes  even, 

That  smell  of  earth. 


JAPANESE    PICTURE 

Trees  on  a  marble  island, 

Birds  with  little  brown  backs  .  .  .  . 

Is  this  Paradise? 

Mountain  of  my  heart 

With  pink  and  purple  coloring, 

Little  houses  on  the  river-bank — 

Houses  made  of  maple-sugar, 

Distant   tree, 

Boats  with  blue  sails; 

Japanese  people  in  silk 

Hidden  in  the  brown-sugar  houses; 

Yellow  sky,  pearl-colored  ground, 

River-ripples  like  the  ripples  in  silk 

Or  a  windy  corn-field; 

Hills  of  pink  opal 

And  dewy  seas 

Did  you  answer  my  question 
About  Paradise? 


TO    A    MOTHER 

To  a  mother  with  hazel  eyes  and  brownish  hair, 
And  fingers  quick  as  stars 

That  twinkle  in  night-cold  air 

Hair  wound  like  a  web  of  lacy  sea-weed 

Blue  robes  floating  like  the  spring  wind 

The  wind  in  a  shadowy  forest. 
When  the  sun  shines  on  the  dew 
My  mother  has  a  heart  that  loves  me 
And  sings  like  a  music. 

Hilda  Conkling  (nine  years  old) 
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COMMENT 

DR.   CHUBB   ON   THE    PLATFORM 

DR.  PAUL  SHOREY,  head  professor  of  Greek  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  doesn't  like  the  new  poetry; 
in  fact,  he  has  said  so  more  than  once  in  public  places. 
Wishing  to  know  the  worst,  I  listened,  on  May  I5th,  to  his 
lecture  on  Modern  Poetry  and  the  Teaching  of  English, 
which  was  given  at  Fullerton  Hall  before  an  audience  of 
Chicago  teachers  as  one  of  the  series  endowed  for  their 
benefit  by  their  late  fellow-educator,  Elizabeth  Kirkland. 
The  lecture  was  not  an  extempore  discourse,  but  a  paper 
carefully  prepared  and  read;  because,  as  the  learned  doctor 
explained,  he  had  "something  to  say,"  and  wished  to  take 
no  chances  of  inexactness  in  saying  it. 

I  went  prepared  to  take  notes — alas,  that  I  didn't  requi- 
sition a  stenographer!  Dr.  Shorey  began  with  harmless 
generalities — quoted  Poe's  Poetic  Principle;  told  us  poetry 
was  "a  soul-kindling  art,  not  a  soul-anodyne" ;  presented  the 
advantage  that  classic-poetry  associations  give  to  the  Taor- 
mina  view  over  that  of  San  Francisco,  equally  beautiful, 
though  the  latter  is;  discussed  "the  illusion  and  delusion  of 
science,"  and  deplored  the  general  American  way  of  aban- 
doning the  arts  at  maturity  with  other  follies  of  youth; 
insisted  upon  training  in  reading  poetry  aloud,  in  poetic 
diction,  and  in  mythology,  as  necessities  neglected  by  mod- 
ern educators,  etc.,  etc. 

At  last  the  lecturer  got  down  to  brass  tacks — or,  as  he 
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jocularly  expressed  it,  "began  to  show  the  cloven  hoof" — 
with  some  criticism  of  Whitman,  the  first  offender  because 
he  advised  American  poets  to  "make  no  mention  or  allu- 
sion" to  or  of  the  past.  (Incidentally  we  were  reminded  that 
Whitman  was  much  indebted  to  Emerson  for  his  Leaves.) 
And  the  next  minute  the  athletic  classicist  was  hitting  out 
from  the  shoulder  at  the  "self-advertising  and  self-quoting 
modernists,"  whose  "Germanized  attitude  of  mind"  is  being 
"imposed  on  us  all" ! 

This  nefarious  "Germanized  attitude  of  mind"  seemed 
to  consist  in  "the  doctrine  of  simplicity  preached  by  the 
heralds  of  the  new  poetry" — a  new  and  luminous  inter- 
pretation of  the  Hun's  psychology!  And  "Riley,  Oppen- 
heim  and  Sandburg"  were  quaintly  lassoed  together  in  a 
series  of  charges  too  subtly  surprising  for  my  slow  pencil 
and  astonished  intellect  to  catch  up  with. 

When  I  came  to  again  the  lecturer  was  saying:  "The 
new  poetry  lacks  morality,  harmony,  distinction,  and  idea 
of  beauty."  Students  who  read  it  are  doomed,  as  is  proved 
by  "the  heart-sickening  shallowness  and  vulgarity  of  soul" 
shamelessly  exhibited  in  "the  poems  published  in  college 
magazines."  "The  imitator  of  Carl  Sandburg  is  blighted 
forever" — and  here  there  were  further  remarks  about  C.  S. 
which  my  agitated  pencil  failed  to  catch.  The  lecturer 
continued  at  some  length  on  the  "failure  of  the  moral  sense 
in  the  new  poetry";  indeed,  "the  new  poetry  preaches  im- 
morality," and  he  proved  it  by  reading  Oppenheim's  "only 
one  god — you"  poem;  which,  however,  he  partly  excused  as 
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being  really  a  paraphrase  of  Emerson.  (Poor  Emerson's 
mantle  was  stretched  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins!)  Gio- 
vanitti  also  was  invoked  to  prove  that  "this  modern  Rus- 
sianized [not  Prussian  this  time!]  literature  considers  man 
only  an  animal." 

By  this  time  the  phrases  of  anathema  were  falling  so 
thick  and  fast  that  none  but  a  stenographer  could  capture 
them,  so  I  leaned  back  with  the  happy  thought  of  borrow- 
ing Dr.  Shorey's  manuscript  in  order  to  avoid  inexactness. 
Miss  Lowell  was  now  under  arraignment,  and,  by  way  of 
emphasizing  her  special  treachery,  the  lecturer  read  an 
original  poem  which  purported  to  express  James  Russell 
Lowell's  opinion  of  his  recalcitrant  cousin. 

The  peroration,  which  soon  got  well  under  way,  was  'a 
warning  against  the  crimes  and  offences  of  the  new  poetry, 
its  sins  against  taste,  law,  morals,  beauty,  intelligence,  etc.; 
its  wicked  digressions  from  the  straight  and  narrow  path 
of  academic  tradition.  Of  all  these  outrageous  derelictions 
Carl  Sandburg  was  pointed  to  as  the  chief  exemplar.  Hav- 
ing no  memory  for  phrases,  I  cannot  set  down  the  burning 
words  that  exploded  over  his  devoted  head — a  withering 
blast  which  would  have  seared  his  eye-balls  if  he  had  been 
there  to  hear. 

Throughout  the  lecture  I  listened  in  vain  for  any  dis- 
crimination between  grades  of  good  or  bad  in  the  new 
poetry;  for  any  recognition  of  differences  in  the  motives  and 
methods,  whether  technical  or  ethical,  of  the  numerous  very 
individual  men  and  women  who  practice  it;  for  any  ac- 
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knowledgment  of  qualities  of  possible  beauty  in  any  of  its 
experiments  in  rhythms  and  other  sound  values,  or  of  possi- 
ble dignity  and  truth  in  any  of  its  interpretations  of  life. 
No,  the  poets  were  lashed  together  with  one  tarred  rope, 
and  lowered,  from  Ezra  Pound  to  Oppenheim,  into  the 
nether  abyss. 

When  I  asked  to  borrow  the  paper,  Dr.  Shorey  declined, 
saying  that  he  had  no  copy  and  intended  to  give  the  lecture 
elsewhere.  As  I  turned  to  go,  two  of  the  audience  were 
pleading  for  his  Lowell  poem,  and  I  heard  him  call,  "Here 
is  Miss  Monroe — I  challenge  her  to  print  it  in  POETRY!" 
At  once  and  most  eagerly  I  accepted  the  challenge,  hoping 
to  make  it  the  climax  of  this  article. 

But  the  ladies  who  heard  this  challenge  and  my  promise, 
and  our  readers  as  well,  are  doomed  to  disappointment;  for 
the  next  day,  instead  of  the  poem,  the  following  letter  ar- 
rived : 

Dear  Miss  Monroe:  On  reflection  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  publish  my  squib,  and  so  do  not  send  it  to  you.  It  was  not  in- 
tended as  an  argument,  and  was  not  so  taken  by  the  audience.  It 
merely  served  as  a  part  of  the  "comic  relief"  that  is  almost  in- 
dispensable to  break  the  monotony  of  an  hour  of  lecturing.  I  cannot 
of  course  object  if  you  wish  to  take  my  lecture  as  the  text  of  an 
editorial.  But  the  lecture  was  not  written  for  publication  in  its 
present  form,  and  I  don't  think  that  you  ought  to  use  quotation 
marks  unless  you  are  quite  sure  that  you  caught  my  very  words. 
I  also  hope  that  you  will  not  attribute  to  me  blank  denial  of  the 
theory,  or  entire  insensibility  to  the  occasional  successes,  of  the 
so-called  "new  poetry."  That  is  not  in  fact  my  position.  My 
main  protest  was  against  what  I  believe  to  be  the  practical  effect 
of  recent  over-estimates  of  it — namely,  the  destruction  of  the  taste 
and  capacity  in  young  readers  and  students  for  the  appreciation  of 
the  older  heritage  which  I  naturally  value  more.  Paul  Shorey 
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If  Dr.  Shorey's  lecture  expressed  anything  other  than  this 
"blank  denial"  and  "insensibility,"  he  is  at  liberty  to  prove 
it  from  his  manuscript.  Beyond  a  deprecatory  and  indefinite 
phrase  or  two,  I  remember  no  such  reservations.  And  I 
assure  my  readers  that  such  quotations  as  I  have  used  are 
exact. 

The  arraignment  was  perhaps  too  absurd  in  its  sweeping 
denunciations  to  be  worthy  of  notice.  Except  for  the  fol- 
lowing facts: 

First:  Dr.  Shorey  is  one  of  the  foremost  Greek  scholars 
of  our  time,  and  an  educator  of  high  distinction  and  au- 
thority. 

Second:  He  was  addressing  an  audience  of  teachers — a 
sympathetic  audience,  apparently,  who,  receiving  his  remarks 
as  from  Mount  Sinai,  will  be  fortified  in  their  opposition 
to  all  modern  expression  in  poetry. 

Third:  The  kind  of  talk,  of  which  this  lecture  is  an  ex- 
treme and  almost  ridiculous  example,  is  only  too  common 
in  our  schools  and  colleges.  As  The  New  Republic  says : 

The  truth  is,  to  American  professors  good  literature  is  literature 

safely   dead,    and    good   taste    is   protective   coloration Our 

schools  began  timid,  they  continued  timid,  and  they  remain  timid. 

The  fight  is  against  heavy  odds  and  strong  intrenchments, 
but  it  must  be  carried  on — this  fight  for  the  creative  imag- 
ination of  our  youth,  for  the  vitality  and  integrity  of  the 
arts  in  our  schools.  Dr.  Shorey's  argument  has  been  met, 
point  by  point,  in  so  many  of  POETRY'S  editorials  that  we 
do  not  need  to  discuss  it  further.  But  we  might,  parenthet- 
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ically,  ask  him  two  or  three  questions — for  example: 

If  the  new  poetry  is  immoral,  what  about  the  morality  of 
the  old  poetry? — of  Greek  poetry,  for  instance? 

If  Taormina  gets  an  added  value  because  of  the  rich 
words  of  so  many  poets,  how  is  San  Francisco  ever  to  catch 
up  with  it  unless  the  poets  separate  themselves  from  Taor- 
mina and  get  busy  with  San  Francisco? 

Is  the  virginal  freshness  of  a  country  not  yet  written  over, 
or  built  on  or  drawn  on,  a  conceivable  excellence  as  a  sub- 
ject for  art,  a  conceivable  stimulus  to  a  creative  and  imag- 
inative mind?  Might  it  not  conceivably  have  a  superior 
value,  to  such  a  mind,  over  the  now  much-poetized  regions 
which  were  virginal  and  uncelebrated  to  Homer  and 
Aeschylus  ? 

If  the  imitator  of  Carl  Sandburg  is  "blighted  forever,"  is 
the  imitator  of  Tennyson,  or  Theocritus,  or  Sappho,  in  any 
happier  case?  (But,  between  you  and  me,  aren't  students' 
imitations,  whether  of  Sandburg,  Riley  or  the  Book  of  Job, 
mere  harmless  exercises  rather  than  a  blight  forever?) 

But  we  weary  of  Dr.  Shorey.  The  secret  is  out — he  must 
be  that  righteous  fellow-citizen  and  guardian  of  public  mor- 
als, Elmer  Chubb,  LL.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  who  has  been  enlighten- 
ing the  world  of  late  through  Reedy's  Mirror.  H.  M. 

NOTE    ON    FRENCH-CANADIAN    FOLK-SONGS 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  old  treasury  of  French  folk-lore  is 
anywhere  so  well  preserved  as  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
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The  great  currents  of  modern  civilization  have,  until  recent 
days,  left  practically  unaffected  this  colony  of  old  France, 
where  the  folk  still  observe  customs,  use  implements,  recite 
tales,  and  sing  songs  that  take  us  right  back  to  the  sixteenth 
and  early  seventeenth  centuries.  Indeed,  many  of  the  songs 
may  be  shown,  by  their  wide  diffusion  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  or  by  internal  evidence,  to  go  back  to  a  much  greater 
antiquity  than  that.  Some  of  them  have  a  definitely  mediae- 
val cast.  Mr.  C.  M.  Barbeau,  who  has  gone  exhaustively 
into  all  aspects  of  French-Canadian  folk  research,  and  has, 
within  the  last  few  years,  made  himself  incomparably  its 
greatest  authority,  finds  that  fully  ninety-five  per-cent  of  the 
four  thousand  songs  and  song  versions  that  he  and  his  col- 
laborators have  gathered  are  clearly  of  old-world  origin. 
Relatively  little  in  the  way  of  folk  literature  originated  in 
Canada. 

This  vast  mass  of  folk-song  material — and  it  is  being 
constantly  added  to — has  been  recorded  both  in  text  form 
and,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  phonograph.  Many  tran- 
scriptions have  already  been  made  by  Mr.  Barbeau  himself, 
some  of  which  have  appeared,  with  full  texts,  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Journal  of  American  Folk-lore.  More  are  to 
follow  from  time  to  time. 

No  one  who  cares  to  acquaint  himself  even  superficially 
with  these  folk-songs  can  doubt  their  historic  and  aesthetic 
value.  The  music,  without  which  they  can  hardly  be  ad- 
equately understood  or  appreciated,  itself  constitutes  an 
illuminating  chapter  in  the  European  history  of  the  art. 
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Modes  and  rhythms  but  scantily  recognized  in  the  straight 
highroad  of  "art"  music  here  flourish  luxuriantly.  The 
songs  have  been  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  province — 
from  the  remote  fisherman  of  Gaspe,  the  little  farming  vil- 
lages along  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  French  sections  of  Mont- 
real. They  embrace  a  bewildering  variety  of  metrical  forms 
and  of  functional  types.  Some  of  these  types  are:  drinking 
songs;  lyrical  and  narrative  love  songs;  "pastoral"  songs; 
the  maumaries,  of  unhappy  married  couples ;  the  cocus,  jocu- 
lar songs  of  deceived  husbands ;  round  dances  and  other  types 
of  dance  songs ;  satires,  not  infrequently  on  religious  themes ; 
festival  songs;  working  songs  of  strongly  marked  rhythm — 
fuller's,  paddling,  marching,  and  others;  little  vaudevilles  or 
duets  for  two  singers;  ballads;  complaintes  or  complaints,  a 
more  solemn  or  tragic  type  of  ballad,  but  the  term  is  em-, 
ployed  rather  loosely;  randonnees  or  rigmaroles;  cradle 
songs;  shanty-songs. 

Readers  of  the  four  folk-songs  included  in  this  number 
of  POETRY  will  probably  welcome  a  few  specific  indications, 
which  I  owe  to  Mr.  Barbeau.  The  Dumb  Shepherdess  is 
a  religious  complainte,  and  is  known  in  the  lower  St.  Law- 
rence region,  both  north  and  south  shores.  The  King  of 
Spain  s  Daughter  is  a  work  ballad,  especially  used  as  a 
paddling  song,  and  is  based  on  versions  from  Temiscouata 
and  Gaspe  counties.  The  Prince  of  Orange  is  another  pad- 
dling song,  collected  at  Tadousac,  one  of  the  oldest  French 
settlements  in  Canada,  on  the  lower  St.  Lawrence.  White 
as  the  Snow  is  a  good  example  of  the  genuine  ballad;  it  is 
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one  of  the  best  known  folk-songs  of  Quebec,  having  been 
recorded  in  no  less  than  twelve  versions.  All  of  these  songs 
have  old-country  analogues.  White  as  the  Snow  and  The 
King  of  Spain  s  Daughter  have  an  especially  wide  diffusion 
in  France.  The  Dumb  Shepherdess  is  probably  the  oldest 
of  the  group ;  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  French  text,  as 
recorded  in  Canada,  goes  back  to  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
Prince  of  Orange,  of  course  of  much  later  date,  is  one  of  a 
category  of  well  known  French  songs  that  mock  the  House 
of  Orange. 

In  the  English  versions,  of  which  these  are  a  selection, 
I  have  adhered  as  closely  to  the  original  rhythms  and 
stanzaic  structure  as  the  prosodic  differences  of  the  two 
languages  would  permit.  Pedantic  literalness  was  not  al- 
ways possible,  yet  there  are  no  serious  deviations,  least  of 
all  from  the  spirit  of  the  songs  as  I  have  conceived  it.  Not 
all  the  originals,  it  may  be  noted,  make  use  of  strict 
rhymes;  assonances  are  often  used  instead.  In  The  Dumb 
Shepherdess  I  preferred  to  do  without  rhyme,  aside  from  the 
very  end  of  the  poem,  so  fearful  was  I  of  spoiling  its  pe- 
culiar charm.  Edward  Sapir 

REVIEWS 

A   BOOK   FOR   LITERARY   PHILOSOPHERS 

Quia  Pauper  Amavi,  by  Ezra  Pound.    The  Egoist,  London. 

There  is  no  modern  poet  more  difficult  to  criticize  justly 

than  Ezra  Pound.    Those  who  have  suffered  from  his  sharp 
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wit  and  idiosyncrasies  are  prejudiced  against  him;  those  who 
have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  real  intimacy  with  him,  who 
know  his  genuine  goodness  and  profound  love  of  literature, 
are  more  than  prejudiced  in  his  favor;  those  who  do  not 
know  him  at  all  are  over-willing  to  listen  to  his  enemies,  to 
whom,  unhappily,  he  has  given  only  too  many  opportuni- 
ties for  calumny.  He  is  like  a  man  who  goes  hunting  hedge- 
hogs with  bare  feet — and  finds  his  prey  all  prickles;  to  vary 
and  mix  the  metaphor,  he  sits  on  his  little  hill  in  Kensing-1 
ton  as  if  it  were  Olympus,  casting  forth  winged  words 
which,  like  boomerangs,  are  returned  unto  him  an  hundred- 
fold! In  the  melee  his  work  is  disloyally  attacked,  his  least 
errors  are  exposed  with  a  malignant  triumph;  his  sensitive- 
ness, which  hides  under  a  cover  of  bluster,  is  denounced  as 
conceit ;  his  fineness  of  perception  is  misunderstood  as  trivial- 
ity. His  scholarship,  with  its  rather  overwhelming  preten- 
tion,  is  suspect;  his  polemics  verge  on  hysteria.  His  fault 
is  that  he  is  an  anachronism.  With  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
Renaissance  scholar,  one  of  those  whose  fine  devotion  but 
faulty  learning  revealed  to  the  fifteenth-century  world  the 
civilization  of  Greece,  he  lives  in  an  age  which  looks  at 
literature  as  a  hobby,  a  freak,  a  branch  of  education;  but 
never  as  a  life  study,  a  burning  passion.  His  profound 
error  is  to  love  literature  above  everything  in  an  age  of 
commerce ;  to  prize  his  art  beyond  reputation,  friends,  money, 
tranquillity.  It  is  hard  to  be  uncompromising  even  if  one 
is  right;  it  is  doubly  hard  when  one  is  frequently  wrong. 
Ezra  Pound's  poetry  is  American  in  that  it  is  versatile, 
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superficial,  generous.  It  is  European  in  that  it  is  literary, 
subtle,  full  of  delicate  nuances,  elliptic.  It  is  more  French 
than  English.  It  is  almost  a  new  genre,  the  poetry  of 
esthetic  nuance.  His  flair  for  good  literature  is  incredibly 
keen,  considering  his  philological  deficiencies.  From  his 
multitudinous  and  brief  admirations  he  has  evolved  a  poetry 
of  his  own,  derived  in  every  case  from  some  earlier  writer, 
but  so  altered,  so  stamped  with  his  own  personality,  that  he 
has  made  it  something  new.  He  fails  most  when  he  tries 
to  be  modern  in  subject  as  well  as  in  manner;  he  is  hap- 
piest when  interpreting  his  own  emotions  in  the  mask  of  a 
dead  poet. 

Quia  Pauper  Amavi  is  a  book  for  literary  philosophers, 
for  those  who  appreciate  the  odor  of  the  past  carefully  en- 
closed in  new  hybrid  flowers,  for  those  who  are  not  repelled 
by  involved  and  unnecessarily  crabbed  diction,  and  who  will 
look  for  what  is  good  in  a  book,  not  for  what  is  bad. 

Langue  d'Oc,  the  first  section,  is  Provengal,  gives  us  the 
feeling  that  no  other  interpreter  has  ever  given,  that  what 
was  written  in  Provence  was  poetry.  Descant  on  a  Theme 
by  Cerclamon  has  some  fine  lines,  particularly  those  be- 
ginning "Good  is  it  to  me  if  she  flout"  down  to  "The  man 
whom  love  had  and  has  ever." 

Three  Cantos,  the  third  section,  which  POETRY  printed  in 
1917,  is  perhaps  the  most  important  work  in  the  book,  an 
essay  in  the  manner  of  Sordello.  The  writing  is  so  elliptic, 
the  thought  so  carefully  hidden,  that  I  cannot  imagine  what 
the  poem  is  about,  but  it  has  delightful  lines: 
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Ghosts  move  about  me  patched  with  histories. 
See  the  small  cobbles  flare  with  poppy  spoil. 
Home  to  sweet  rest,  and  to  the  waves'  deep  laughter. 

Spirits 

Not  dark  and  shadow-wet  ghosts,  but  ancient  living, 
Wood-white,  smooth  as  the  inner  bark,  and  firm  of  aspect 

clothed  like  the  poppies,  wearing  golden  greaves, 

Light  in  the  air. 

Silk  tatters  still  in  the  frame,  Gonzaga's  splendor, 
Where  do  we  come  upon  the  ancient  people? 

The  goddess 

Light  in  the  foam,  breathed  on  by  Zephyrs 
And  air-tending  hours,  mirthful,  with  golden 
Girdles  and  breast-bands,  thou  with  dark  eyelids 
Bearing  the  golden  bough  of  Argicida. 

Any  of  those  lines  would  give  another  man  an  enviable 
reputation;  because  the  writer  is  Ezra  Pound  they  are  wil- 
fully ignored.  Longer  passages  of  Three  Cantos  which  I 
find  beautiful  are  the  description  of  Sirmio  (Canto  I),  the 
lines  on  Catullus,  those  on  Camoens  and  the  Japanese  women 
(Canto  11),  the  paraphrase  of  the  Renaissance  Homer 
(Canto  III) ,  a  subject  which  is  thrilling  to  the  lover  of  old 
literature. 

I  shall  leave  Propertius  alone,  not  because  I  do  not  like 
it  but  because  I  want  several  pages  to  talk  about  it.  The 
reader  must  look  upon  it  not  as  a  translation,  but  as  an 
inspired  paraphrase,  a  mistranslation  of  genius,  where  lines 
and  paragraphs  of  extraordinary  beauty  are  embedded  in 
others  of  doubtful  value.  R.  A. 
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A   NEW   LIGHT   ON    LANCELOT 

Lancelot,  by  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson.     Thomas  Seltzer, 

New  York. 

The  chief  distinction  of  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  chief, 
that  is,  among  the  many  astonishments  of  his  genius,  is  his 
mingling  of  two  strains:  a  Puritan  austerity,  and  a  discern- 
ing tenderness.  He  was  ever  one  to  see  "a  light  behind 
the  stars,"  and  yet  he  is  too  keen  a  psychologist  to  measure 
men's  worth  by  the  distances  between  their  intuitions  and 
his  own  lucid  vision. 

An  avowed  traditionalist,  it  is  perhaps  natural  that  at  a 
time  when  men  grope  for  refuge  from  a  broken  world,  Rob- 
inson should  find  his  in  a  retreat  to  the  dim  Arthurian 
fields.  But  it  is  equally  characteristic  that  his  retreat  has 
in  it  no  shadow  of  surrender.  Rather,  he  recreates  the 
disillusion,  the  desolation,  and  the  pain  of  our  own  period 
in  the  tragedy  of  this  half -forgotten  legend.  Lancelot  is 
finer  than  Merlin  by  as  much  as  it  is  closer  to  Robinson. 
For  what  he  has  done  in  this  latest  work  is  to  dramatize 
the  griefs  of  Guenevere  and  of  Arthur,  of  Gawain  and  of 
Lancelot,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  our  con- 
temporaries, and  with  such  a  fervor  of  insight  as  to  body 
forth  the  very  breathings  and  heartbeats,  the  very  fire  and 
dolorous  rains  of  an  age  wherein  men  wronged  each  other 
and  helplessly  hurt  each  other  in  ways  no  different  from 
our  own.  Throughout  the  poem  shines  undimmed  the  light 
that  burned  for  the  poet  before  he  touched  the  story  of  the 
Grail,  and  therewith  the  old  divining  pity. 
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So  one  hears  Guenevere: 

Knowing  the   world,  you  know 
How  surely  and  indifferently  that  Light 
Shall  burn  through  many  a  war  that  is  to  be, 
To  which  this  war  were  no  more  than  a  smear 
On  circumstance. 

And  later,  Lancelot: 

The  Vision  shattered,  a  man's  love  of  living 
Becomes  at  last  a  trap  and  a  sad  habit. 

The  reiterated  chord  of  bitterness  reverberates  in  the  lines: 

There  was  a  madness  feeding  on  us  all, 
As  we  fed  on  the  world.     When  the  world  sees, 
The  world  will  have  in  turn  another  madness; 
And  so,  as  I've  a  glimpse,  ad  infinitum. 

What  strikes  one  most  forcibly  perhaps  is  indeed  the 
sharpness  of  the  poem's  reality.  This  is  largely  due  to  the 
strength  of  the  dialogue.  Guenevere  was  not  the  first  nor 
will  she  be  the  last  woman  to  cry  out: 

If  I  were  strong  enough  to  make  you  vanish, 
And  have  you  back  again  with  yesterday! 

There  is  also  the  eternal  magic  whereby  Robinson's  unique 
images  gleam  out  of  the  sterner  structure  of  the  poem,  as 
saints  might  gleam  out  of  the  simple  aspiring  architraves  of 
some  noble  cathedral.  So  he  speaks  of 

The   fading  out  of  his  three  visitors 

Into  the  cold  and  swallowing  wall  of  storm. 

So  he  shows  Joyous  Gard  as  "A  shaken  hive  of  legend- 
heavy  wonder."  So  Lancelot  asks: 

Would  you   cajole 
Your  reason  with  a  weary  picturing 
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On  walls  or  on  vain  air  of  what  your  fancy, 
Like   firelight,   makes   of  nothing   but   itself? 

The  piercing  imagery  of  the  leave-taking  is  typical  as  it  is 
arresting: 

He  crushed  her  cold  white  hands  and  saw  them  falling 
Away  from  him  like  flowers  into  a  grave. 

It  is  idle  praise  to  crown  a  poet  with  premature  immor- 
tality. But  it  is  certain  that  any  contemporary  would  be 
proud  to  have  made  this  poem,  and  it  is  written  that  none 
but  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson  could  have  endued  this  an- 
cient theme  with  so  passionate  a  warmth  and  so  kindling 
a  light.  Babette  Deutsch 

COMEDY    OVER    TRAGEDY 

A  Woman  of  Thirty,  by  Marjorie  Allen  Seiffert.     Alfred 

A.  Knopf. 

Marjorie  Allen  Seiffert  has  more  than  a  bowing  ac- 
quaintance with  the  comedy  spirit,  and,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  may  be  safely  considered,  by  the  hypothetical  third 
person  of  criticism,  an  acquisition  to  the  new  poetry.  One 
poises  the  claim  a  little  apologetically,  for  one  still  has  to 
excuse  the  intrusion,  more  than  once,  of  comedy  into  what 
most  of  us  still  consider  a  solemn,  sacrosanct  demesne.  And 
yet,  a  goodly  percentage  of  the  better  contributions  of  the 
men  and  women  who  have  put  America  on  the  art  map  has 
come,  from  the  mask  of  drollery  to  the  full  face  of  laughter, 
in  the  shapes  and  sounds  of  poems  by  Messrs.  Sandburg, 
Lindsay,  Frost,  Pound,  Williams,  Johns,  Eliot  and  Stevens; 
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and  of  Mesdames  Moore,  D'Orge,  Tietjens  and  Millay: 
the  list  is  not  restricted.  Obviously,  we  think  as  well  as 
feel,  not  alone  by  way  of  dragging  in  Horace  Walpole's — 
"He  who  feels  sees  life  a  tragedy ;  he  who  thinks,  a  comedy" 
— but  because  there  are  inevitable  moments  when  we  are 
complete  beings,  when  comedy  acts  as  an  impersonal  com- 
mentary, aloof  and  perhaps  superior  to  the  intense  and  per- 
sonal tragedy  of  the  solitary.  Comedy  is  the  touch  which 
leads  tragedy  into  contact  with  the  world,  and  sets  off  the 
personal  against  the  background  of  the  impersonal.  And  so, 
Mr.  Elijah  Hay — Mrs.  Seiffert's  contribution  to  the  Spectric 
Hoax — and  The  Old  Woman,  her  morality  comedy  which 
was  awarded  a  POETRY  prize,  are  refreshing  events.  By 
asking  for  more  of  these,  one  doesn't  necessarily  ask  for  less 
of  her  efforts  in  minor  keys. 

One  suspects  that  effort  had  to  force  the  production  of 
a  considerable  number  of  her  more  serious  poems,  while  the 
less  serious  created  themselves.  Carrying  this  hypothesis  to 
the  various  laboratories  of  ismism,  one  postulates  further 
that  the  serious  poems  fall  under  categories  and  conven- 
tions, whether  of  so-called  traditional  or  so-called  modern 
versification.  Many  of  the  "free"  poems  are  an  avowal  of 
the  poetic  gospel  according  to  the  denomination  of  imagism. 
In  such,  formalism  has  been  adhered  to;  form  has  not 
evolved.  A  method  which  was  natural  to  H.  D.  becomes 
a  disguise  with  Mrs.  Seiffert.  In  her  imagistic  studies,  the 
latter  is  only  an  expert  craftsman;  whereas  as  Elijah  Hay, 
and  in  The  Old  Woman  and  her  Japanese  and  Italian  De- 
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signs,  she  has  discarded  tools  fashioned  by  others.  She  has 
been  compelled  to  do  so,  because  the  moods  which  actuated 
these  poems  were  stronger  than  she.  Poetry  has  been  forced 
on  her;  she  has  not  sought  it.  These  things  wrote  her; 
she  didn't  write  them.  The  sensitive  eye  and  ear  which  she 
brought  to  the  expression  of  lyrics  in  the  older  or  the  newer 
formalism — they  are  admirable;  they  are  necessary  to  the 
service  of  apprenticeship. 

Fortunately,  however,  for  the  poet  and  poetry,  mere 
training  is  a  matter  of  the  past.  Fortunately,  too,  criticism 
is  the  most  erratic  instrument  in  the  cosmos.  Having  ven- 
tured a  certain  dictum  of  a  negative  character,  one  is  caught 
unawares  in  an  admiration  for  lines  and  poems  which,  as 
a  theorist  and  a  consistent  human  mechanism,  one  should  not 
admire.  Having  accused  Mrs.  Seiffert  of  a  frequent  de- 
votion at  the  shrine  of  imagism,  having  committed  oneself 
to  what  one  swears  to  as  truth-speaking,  one  is  led  astray 
by  some  of  the  imagistic  poems,  and  is  forced  to  confess 
himself  a  liar  and  to  consign  himself,  his  efforts  at  criticism, 
and  all  critics  and  criticism  to  the  busiest  devil  in  the  Chris- 
tian curriculum.  One  knows  one  shouldn't  like  what  one 
has  definitely  decried,  and  yet  one  betrays  oneself  to  ridicule 
by  more  than  liking  some  of  the  imagistic  sequences,  in  which 
certain  adventures  are  housed  in  simple,  dramatic  lyrics  of 
a  poignant  and  musical  quality.  One  refers  to  A  Temple, 
Portrait  of  a  Lady  in  Bed,  Mountain  Trails,  White  Valley, 
The  Pathway  of  Black  Leaves  and  Sequence.  Comedy  over 
tragedy,  form  over  formalism,  individuality  over  ismism,  this 
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way  or  that  way,  truth  vendor  or  prevaricator,  one  is  forced 
to  doff  one's  conceit  to: 

Grey  grasses  drown 

In  thin  brown  water 

Wound    like   a   chain   on    the   valley's 

Sunken  breast. 

As  a  theorist  one  looks  askance,  but  as  a  person  with 
ambitions  as  a  poet,  one  blinks  with  sly  envy  on: 

The  peaks  even  today  show  finger-prints 
Where  God  last  touched  the  earth, 
Before  he  set  it  joyously  in  space 
Finding  it  good. 

Being  as  perverse  as  all  other  human  folk,  one  yearns  for 
perfection  in  oneself,  to  the  exclusion,  of  course,  of  all  other 
fellow  creatures;  and  in  approaching  these  latter  from  the 
negative  angle,  one  hopes  that  they  betray  one's  own  faults, 
says  they  do,  so  states  the  case  as  a  critic,  and  then,  uncon- 
sciously, finding  these  faults  closely  related  to  one's  own, 
admires  them,  and  enters  the  ideal  domain  of  consistency. 
One  awakes — slaps  oneself  on  the  back,  shouts  gleefully, 
"Why,  Mrs.  Seiffert  is  a  poet!"  And  so  she  is!  A.  K. 

TWO    CHILD    POETS 

Poems   by   a  Little   Girl,   by   Hilda   Conkling.      Fred.   A. 

Stokes  Co. 

White  Silences,  by  Katherine  Bull.     The  Touchstone  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  New  York. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  coincidence  that  two  child-poets  of 
this  quality  should  have  been  alive  on  earth  at  the  same 

\ 
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moment  and  should  be  presented  between  bookcovers  in  the 
same  year.  One  is  compelled  to  review  them  together,  be- 
cause they  offer,  with  equally  amazing  expressiveness,  such 
a  contrast  of  temperaments ;  because  one  is  the  normal  happy 
child  raised  to  the  w'th  power  of  imaginative  sensibility,  while 
the  other  is  the  super-normal  child  raised  to  the  w'th  power 
of  spiritual  insight.  The  younger  of  the  two,  Hilda,  who 
is  not  yet  ten  years  old,  may  hope  to  fulfil  and  complete  her 
genius  through  all  the  rich  experience  of  a  woman's  life. 
The  elder,  Katherine,  lived  too  intensely,  too  sublimely,  for 
mortal  flesh  to  endure  the  strain;  so  at  fifteen  she  "slipped 
away,"  with  "no  struggle,  no  anticipation — just  a  sudden 
flitting,  like  a  bird  let  out  of  its  cage." 

Our  readers  have  marvelled  at  Hilda  Conkling  every 
July  since  1916,  when  she  made  her  bow  to  the  world  with 
eight  four-and-five-year-old  songs,  of  which  the  first  was: 

Rosy  plum-tree,  think  of  me 

When   Spring  comes   down  the  world. 

And  the  present  number  carries  a  sheaf  of  her  latest  poems, 
written  since  her  book  went  through  the  press — poems  more 
mature  but  no  less  sincere  and  spontaneous,  perhaps  no  less 
beautiful,  than  that  first  shining  drop  of  dew.  This  yearly 
appearance  in  extenso  says  more  for  the  editor's  opinion 
than  any  praise  of  the  wonder-child  can  say  today;  yet  a 
few  words  should  be  said,  perhaps,  to  emphasize  phases  of 
the  miracle — even  though  Miss  Lowell's  admirable  preface 
gives  exactly  the  right  emphasis  to  most  of  these  phases  and 
their  implications. 
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Mrs.  Conkling  has  been  accused  of  inducing  or  influencing 
her  daughter's  poems  as  she  writes  them  down.  The  suffi- 
cient answer  is  their  adorable  childishness.  Who  but  a  child 
would  think 

And  fireflies  are  counting  the  leaves. 
Or,  of  a  Little  Snail: 

He  wagged  his  head  this  way,  that  way, 
Like   a  clown   in   a  circus. 

And  this: 

The  world  turns  softly 

Not  to  spill  its  lakes  and  rivers. 

And  this  poem,  Weather: 

Weather  is  the  answer 

When  I  can't  go  out  into  flowery  places. 

Weather  is  my  wonder 

About  the  kind  of  morning 

Hidden  behind  the  hills  of  sky. 

Et  cetera — one  might  quote  many  more.  But  the  reader 
should  go  instead  to  the  book  to  be  convinced  that  these  ex- 
halations of  the  eternal  child-spirit  are  really,  as  Miss  Lowell 
says,  "the  stuff  and  essence  of  poetry,"  done  in  subtle  cadences 
which  are  "a  delight  to  those  who  can  hear  them." 

We  may  well  inquire  how  far  Hilda  is  typical,  how  much 
of  the  natural  poetry  of  childhood,  in  her  case  so  happily 
expressed,  is  usually  lost  or  destroyed.  No  nurse-maid  would 
have  encouraged  a  child  to  "tell"  these  poems,  and  few 
mothers  would  have  been  wise  enough  to  refrain  from  in- 
struction or  emendation  in  writing  them  down.  In  other 
words,  few  children  are  permitted  to  be  freely  and  spon- 
taneously expressive  in  any  of  the  arts — false  education,  ridi- 
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cule,  and  other  impositions  of  laws  and  precepts  tend  to 
suppress  the  natural  childish  impulses  toward  the  creation 
of  beauty.  Are  there  mute  inglorious  Hildas  hidden  be- 
hind apron-strings  and  text-books? 

Katherine  Bull  had  a  more  solitary  and  searching  mind. 
Less  observant  of  the  actual  than  Hilda,  she  was  a  rapt 
diviner  of  spiritual  beauty — she  had  strength  of  wing  for 
icy  heights.  She  was  not  so  sure  a  craftsman  as  Hilda — 
her  rhythms  are  less  individual,  and  there  are  fewer  flash- 
ing phrases,  though  now  and  then  a  singularly  poignant  one 
clutches  the  heart,  as  when  she  says  of  the  song-sparrow: 

I  heard  you,  little  soul-singer; 

In  the  sweet  pause  of  the  rising  morning  you  wounded  me  to  life. 

No,  the  art  of  these  poems  may  not  be  always  adequate; 
indeed,  sometimes  it  may  fail  utterly  and  give  us  a  homily 
instead  of  a  poem,  as  in  //  You  have  Saved  a  Friend's  Life: 
but  the  amazing  thing  is  that,  living  so  precociously  in  a 
white  flame  of  spiritual  passion,  she  should  have  made  art 
serve  her  often  so  well,  express  so  keenly  the  inexpressible 
beauty  and  ardor  of  her  struggle.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the 
art  is  almost  adequate  to  carry  the  revelation — in  certain 
brief  poems  like  Silences,  Song  Sparrow,  A  Tiny  Red  Spider, 
White  Mirrors;  and  occasionally  in  a  longer  one,  such  as 
Heat,  which  burns  through  a  headlong  series  of  exclamatory 
notes  like  flames — notes  of  "white  sun-heat,"  "black  languid 
heat,"  "fever,  death,"  "glare  of  great  walls,"  "the  deep  city 
gone  mad  with  a  terrible  mania" — up  to  the  following  climax 
of  rapture: 
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0  wonderful  world-heat, 

Heat  of  the  universe  and  all  that  is 

Drawn  out  from  the  center  of  things  by  Unknown  Power, 

Whom  do  I  worship  but  thee? 

Where  a  God,  an  All,  supreme,  save  thee? 

Mad  essence  of  all  and  source,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  destroy- 
ing   and,  beyond  eyes,  creating, 

Scorch  thou  my  body — if  need  be,  consume  it  in  flame! 

For  I  will  dissolve  my  identity  in  pain world-pain,  heat- 
pain  

And  glory  in  a  new  creation. 

In  another  hour  of  mystical  exaltation  the  rapt  child 
achieved  this  poem,  as  exalted  as  a  Saint  Teresa  rhapsody: 

1  accept  you   (whoever,  whatever  you  are — it  makes  no  difference). 
I  go  with  you  on  endless  journeys, 

I  pass  with  you  through  endless  dyings; 
I   accept  you,  simply  and  naturally, 
And  I  believe  you  utterly. 

I   cannot  lose  you    (whoever,  whatever  you   are — it  makes  no  dif- 
ference). 

Perhaps  you  go   (we  must  all  go),  but  inevitably  you  must  return, 
And  you  cannot  but  stay  with  me  forever. 

I  do  not  desire  you. 

I  am  not  anxious  lest  you  should  not  come  to  me: 

(And  behold!  through  the  ages  thou  art  running — wings  spread 
as  eagles, 

And,  casting  away  all  arms,  I  have  caught  thee  in  eternal  em- 
brace !) 

I  do  not  fear  you, 

I  am  not  anxious  lest  you  should  come  to  me: 

(And  behold!     Thou,  my  deliverer,  running  with  heart  outspread, 

I  know  thee — and  Thou  art  my  God ! ) 

Perhaps  enough  has  been  said  and  quoted  to  show  the 
quality  of  this  flaming  spirit  which  burned  itself  out  in  a 
dozen  or  so  brief  years  of  worship;  to  show  also  how  far 
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she  was  able  to  draw  the  curtain  from  before  her  vision  of 
infinite  beauty,  and  so  reveal  it  to  the  world.  The  brief 
dialogue,  Death,  is  a  tremendous  reach  for  a  child's  hand 
and  soul — a  veritable  cup  of  trembling  uplifted  to  the  In- 
finite that  called  her.  No  wonder  that  they  found  when 
she  died,  as  her  mother  so  exquisitely  says,  "She  was  one 
for  whom  you  could  not  mourn." 

Two  children  like  Hilda  and  Katherine,  singing  in  the 
same  tongue  at  the  same  hour — is  there  in  this  miracle  a 
richer  promise  for  the  new  age  than  may  be  read  in  treaties 
and  decrees?  H.  M. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

WORDS   FROM   A  DEPARTING   POET 

To  the  Editor:  The  May  issue  of  POETRY  contained 
the  message  of  a  poet  on  his  way  to  California.  Perhaps 
POETRY  may  care  to  follow  this  message  with  the  more 
serious  words  of  a  poet  about  to  leave  for  England. 

I  confess  a  certain  measure  of  envy  for  Mr.  Kreymborg's 
tenacious  optimism  and  persistent  whimsicalities.  Some- 
times, if  you  brightly  tell  your  potential  audience  how  pleas- 
antly accommodating  it  is,  its  heart  becomes  deeply  flattered 
and  murmurs:  "Listen  to  this  nice  chap  praising  our  atten- 
tion and  good-will.  It  would  really  be  a  shame  to  disap- 
point him."  I  do  not  charge  Mr.  Kreymborg  with  having 
used  this  trick,  but  I  hope  that  he  did.  Otherwise  his  words 
become  a  mere  contented  effervescence. 
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The  "poetic  boom"  in  this  country  has  always  reminded 
me  of  a  floridly  persuasive  circus-barker  shouting  or  croon- 
ing to  passers-by,  but  now  and  then  wearily  turning  his  back 
to  look  at  the  empty  seats  showing  through  the  circus-en- 
trance. Poets  lecture  to  colleges  and  clubs,  publish  hosts 
of  books,  hold  controversies  in  magazines  and  newspapers, 
attend  large  "poetry  banquets,"  and  are  even  commented 
upon  by  clergymen  and  village  newspapers.  But  inside  of 
the  tent  has  the  nation's  appreciation  of  poetry  increased 
more  than  an  inch?  The  layman  does  not  usually  know 
that  almost  a  majority  of  poets  in  America  must  pay  the 
expenses  of  their  books  while  the  publisher  merely  loans  the 
imprint  of  his  firm.  There  has  also  been  no  noticeable 
heightening  of  poetry's  role  in  American  magazines — it  still 
disconsolately  squeezes  into  the  tiny  space  left  at  the  bottom 
of  articles  and  short  stories  while  long  poems  are  almost 
always  rejected.  In  addition,  American  poets  praised  from 
Delaware  to  Santa  Barbara  still  find  that  their  limelight 
does  not  blend  into  the  attainment  of  a  morning's  break- 
fast— their  loudly  proclaimed  books  sell  to  the  tune  of  two 
or  three  paltry  thousand!  Sometimes,  in  spite  of  a  storm 
of  discriminating  praise,  they  even  fail  to  sell  out  their  first 
editions. 

The  well-known  painter  secures  hundreds — often  thou- 
sands— of  dollars  for  his  painting,  but  the  equally  recognized 
poet  is  lucky  if  he  receives  twenty  or  thirty  dollars  for  his 
long  poem.  An  age-old  injustice?  Yes,  but  one  that  is  still 
on  ill  terms  with  "the  great  interest  in  poetry"  that  one 
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hears  forever  mentioned  in  this  country.  If  poetry  could  be 
hung  on  walls  and  viewed  by  admiring  visitors,  or  loaned 
to  art-exhibits  as  paintings  are,  its  benefactors  would  be 
more  numerous,  and  a  curious  American  passion  for  adver- 
tised possession  would  respond.  But  the  poet's  small  black 
lines,  delivered  to  anyone  over  a  counter  or  by  the  mailman, 
do  not  merge  into  America's  love  of  the  large,  the  concrete, 
the  exclusively  owned  and  the  ostentatious.  Between  blares 
of  announcing  trumpets,  handfuls  of  pennies  are  thrown  to 
this  poet  and  that,  and  everybody  smiles  as  though  a  great 
task  had  been  substantially  commenced! 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  Ezra  Pound, 
T.  S.  Eliot,  John  Gould  Fletcher,  H.  D.  and  others  mi- 
grated to  England.  In  England,  at  least,  they  make  few 
grandiloquent  pretences.  They  do  not  seek  the  comforting 
phantoms  of  great  audiences  and  huge  rewards — they  are 
content  to  create  with  inward  rather  than  outward  compen- 
sations. Radical  poets  and  critics  in  England  know  that 
poetry  at  its  best,  outside  of  the  folk-song,  will  never  be 
appreciated  by  more  than  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  population 
until  the  millenium  arrives !  Carl  Sandburg  writes  sweep- 
ingly,  vividly,  simply  and  understandingly  about  the  average 
person  and  common  longings;  but  how  many  average  in- 
habitants of  this  country  read  him?  His  book-sales,  like 
those  of  any  other  American  or  English  poet,  tell  an  ir- 
refutable story.  Maxwell  Bodenheim 
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MR.  JOHNS  RISES  TO  PROTEST 

Dear  Miss  Monroe:  The  charge  of  imitation  is  much 
easier  to  make  than  to  refute,  and  perhaps  an  attempt  at 
refutation  is  not  only  useless,  but  may  indicate  guilt  itself. 
I  take  the  chance  and  make  the  attempt  with  reference  to 
Marion  Strobel's  otherwise  appreciative  and  generous  review 
of  Black  Branches.  She  says  of  one  section  in  the  book, 
Hedone,  that  the  pieces  are  imitative  of  T.  S.  Eliot. 

The  facts  about  Hedone  are  these: 

I.  They  were  written  before  I  saw  a  rhymed  quatrain  by 
T.  S.  Eliot.     I  have  been  familiar  with  his  work  for  years, 
but  not  with  his  rhymed  quatrains  until  recently. 

II.  The  first  that  I  ever  saw  were  published,  I  believe, 
a  little  over  a  year  ago  in  the  Little  Review.     But  at  that 
time  I  was  just  finishing  the  series  called  Hedone,  which  had 
been  in  course  of  composition  for  six  months. 

The  whole  subject  may  be  "nothing  to  write  home  about," 
as  the  sales-girl  said,  but  a  charge  of  conscious  imitation  is 
no  joke — it  rankles  most  intolerably  in  the  mind  of  the  pure 
and  innocent  object;  and  as  the  charge  has  twice  appeared 
in  print,  I  hereby  have  my  say  about  it  for  once.  If  the 
reader  will  but  consider  for  a  moment,  he  will  see,  of  course, 
that  the  spirit  and  purpose  sustained  throughout  in  my 
Hedone  series  could  not  possibly  be  the  result  of  imitation. 
That  sort  of  thing  might  occur  in  the  case  of  a  few  lines,  or 
a  single  idea,  but  so  distinct  an  experiment  would  have  to 
spring  from  its  own  root  and  energy.  Orrick  Johns 
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A   KEATS   MEMORIAL 

The  following  letter  from  a  representative  committee  in 
England  is  forwarded  to  POETRY  by  Miss  Amy  Lowell,  who 
urges  upon  American  lovers  of  Keats  liberal  support  of  a 
project  which  should  appeal  to  all  who  speak  the  English 
language : 

On  the  eve  of  the  centenary  of  the  death  of  Keats,  the  house 
near  Hampstead  Heath,  in  which  he  resided  during  the  most 
active  portion  of  his  literary  career,  is  about  to  be  thrown  into  the 
property  market  as  an  "eligible  building  site,"  and  a  representa- 
tive committee  has  been  formed  with  the  object  of  saving  this 
great  literary  shrine  from  destruction,  and  of  securing  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  in  perpetuity. 

The  house,  now  called  Lawn  Bank  but  originally  known  as 
Wentworth  Place,  situate  in  Keats  Grove,  Ha/npstead,  is  that  to 
which  the  poet  came  in  December,  1818,  and  which  was  his  home 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  England.  Within  its  walls, 
or  under  the  shelter  of  the  venerable  trees  which  still  grace  its 
extensive  old-world  garden,  much  of  his  finest  work  was  pro- 
duced  

An  exclusive  right  to  purchase  the  property  has  been  established 
for  a  short  period  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  procuring  the  nec- 
essary funds.  It  is  estimated  that  for  the  acquisition  of  the  free- 
hold, for  restoration  and  repairs,  for  adaptation  as  a  Keats  Me- 
morial House,  and  for  permanent  maintenance,  a  sum  not  less 
than  ten  thousand  pounds  will  be  required. 

At  the  Hempstead  Public  Library  is  deposited  the  important 

Dilke  collection  of  Keats  relics It  is  confidently  anticipated 

that  these  will  be  available  for  the  Memorial  House,  and  that  valua- 
ble additions  will  be  made  from  time  to  time. 

A  prominent  Chicago  poet  heads  the  western  list  of  con- 
tributors with  a  check  for  ten  dollars.  We  feel  that  poets 
will  be  especially  interested,  and  that  many  of  our  other 
subscribers  will  wish  to  contribute,  according  to  their  means, 
to  this  permanent  memorial  of  a  great  poet  whose  fame 
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reached  out  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  from  that  little 
house  in  Hampstead. 

Checks  may  be  sent  to  POETRY,  or  to  Miss  Amy  Lowell, 
Brookline,  Mass. 

POETRY   SOCIETY    PRIZES 

The  P.  S.  A.  sends  us  the  following  notices: 
The  prize  of  $500  for  the  best  volume  of  poems  written  by  an 
American  citizen,  which  the  Poetry  Society  of  America  has  for  the 
past  two  seasons  given  through  Columbia  University,  will  this 
year  be  awarded  directly  by  the  Society.  As  the  prize  is  not  com*- 
petitive  but  in  the  nature  of  an  award  [for  the  best  book  of  verse 
published  in  the  United  States  in  1919],  books  need  not  be  en- 
tered for  it  as  in  the  ordinary  prize  competition.  The  judges  for 
the  present  season  are  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  Prof.  John 
Livingston  Lowes  of  Harvard  University,  author  of  Convention 
and  Revolt  in  Poetry,  and  Alice  Corbin  Henderson,  Associate  Ed- 
itor of  POETRY. 

The  Poetry  Society  of  America  offers  the  William  Lindsey  Prize 
of  $500  for  the  best  unproduced  and  unpublished  full-length  poetic 
play  written  by  an  American  citizen.  By  "full  length"  is  meant 
a  play  that  will  occupy  an  evening.  No  restrictions  are  placed 
upon  the  number  of  acts  or  scenes,  or  on  the  nature  of  the  subject 
matter.  The  judges  of  the  contest  will  be  George  Arliss,  Professor 
George  Pierce  Baker  of  Harvard,  Clayton  Hamilton,  Jessie  B. 
Rittenhouse  and  Stuart  Walker.  Manuscripts  should  be  sent  by 
registered  mail,  the  author's  registry  receipt  to  be  considered  suffi- 
cient acknowledgment.  They  must  be  submitted  in  typewritten 
form,  fastened  along  the  left  edge  of  the  page  in  one  volume,  and 
signed  with  a  pen  name.  An  enclosed  sealed  envelope  should  be 
inscribed  with  the  title  of  the  play  and  the  pen  name,  and  contain 
a  card  with  the  correct  name  and  address  of  the  author,  as  well 
as  the  title  of  the  play.  This  sealed  envelope  should  also  contain 
one  self-addressed  bearing  the  full  amount  of  return  postage,  in- 
cluding registry.  The  contest  closes  July  ist,  1921,  and  the  suc- 
cessful play  will  be  announced  at  the  October  meeting  of  the 
Poetry  Society.  Manuscripts  should  be  addressed  to  The  Drama 
Committee  of  the  Poetry  Society  of  America,  care  of  Stuart  Walker, 
Chairman,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. 
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Mr.  Edward  Sapir,  a  graduate  of  Columbia,  where  he  specialized 
in  linguistics  and  ethnology,  now  lives  in  Ottawa  as  an  official  of 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada.  His  first  book  of  verse,  Dreams 
and  Gibes,  was  published  in  1917  by  the  Poet-lore  Co.  His  article 
(page  210)  sufficiently  presents  the  sources  of  the  folk-poems  which 
he  has  translated. 

Mr.  David  Morton,  of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  will  soon  issue  his  first 
book  of  verse,  Ships  in  Harbor  and  Other  Poems,  which  received  last 
March  one  of  the  three  Lyric  Society  prizes  of  $500. 

Mr.  Raymond  P.  Holden,  of  New  York  and  Franconia,  N.  H.,  will 
soon  publish  his  first  book  of  verse. 

Hilda  Conkling  is  the  second  daughter  of  Mrs.  Grace  Hazard 
Cpnkling,  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  and  the  author  of  Poems  by  a 
Little  Girl,  just  published  by  Fred.  A.  Stokes  &  Co.,  and  reviewed  in 
this  issue. 

Since  1916  Hilda's  poems  have  appeared  every  July  in  POETRY'S 
annual  sheaf  of  Poems  by  Children;  last  year's  sheaf,  as  well  as 
this,  presenting  hers  exclusively.  As  she  will  be  ten  years  old  next 
October,  her  present  appearance  will  be  her  last  in  our  children's 
section  if  we  adhere  to  the  rule  of  offering  only  the  songs  of  children 
under  ten.  These  poems  have  all  been  said  to  her  mother  since  her 
book  was  prepared  for  the  press. 

The  other  poets  of  this  month  are  new  to  our  readers: 

Mr.  Thomas  Moult,  of  London,  an  English  poet  who  is  repre- 
sented in  the  latest  Georgian  Poetry  anthology,  is  editor  of  the  small 
monthly,  Voices,  now  in  its  second  year — a  special  magazine  de- 
voted to  the  arts,  and  published  by  Chapman  &  Hall. 

Mr.  DuBose  Heyward  is  a  young  poet  who  has  contributed  to 
various  magazines.  He  writes:  "I  was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C., 
and  could  never  be  happy  anywhere  else  except  Paris." 

Mr.  Albert  Edmund  Trombly,  of  Austin,  Texas,  has  contributed 
to  various  magazines.  Also  Mr.  Edward  Merrill  Root,  a  young 
New  England  poet,  graduate  of  Amherst.  Also  Mrs.  Katherine 
Wisner  McCluskey,  of  Iron  Springs,  Arizona. 

Leonora  Speyer  (Mrs.  Edgar  Speyer)  is  a  violinist  and^poet  of 
American  birth  who,  after  her  marriage,  lived  some  years  in  Eng- 
land, but  now  resides  in  New  York.  She  has  contributed  to  various 
magazines.  Miss  Margaret  McKenny  is  a  young  poet  of  Olympia, 
Wash.  

The  editors  give  notice  to  their  contributors  that  manuscripts 
sent  during  the  summer  months  will  be  subject  to  long  delay. 
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Splendidly  edited.  Invaluable  to  those  who  would  keep  in  touch  with  mod- 
ern poetry.  "Point  of  departure  from  conservatism  may  be  dated  from 
the  establishment  of  POETRY"  (Braithwaite). 
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COWBOY  SONGS 

SKY-HIGH 

THE  scream  of  the  outlaw  split  the  air 
As  we  tied  him  hard  and  fast 
To  the  snubbing  post  in  the  horse  corral ; 
For  his  turn  had  come  at  last 

To  learn  the  feel  of  spurs  of  steel 
As  they  graze  along  each  side. 

En  Bugger  pulled  up  his  chaps  a  hole, 
For  he  was  the  next  to  ride. 

We  knew  he'd  strike,  we  knew  he'd  bite, 
We  knew  he'd  kick  and  rear; 

So  we  grabbed  his  ears  en  held  his  head 
Till  Bugger  got  up  near. 
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He  stepped  into  the  saddle 

En  hollered,  "Let  'im  go!" 
We  jerked  the  blinder  from  his  eyes, 

Then  stopped  to  watch  the  show. 

You've  all  heard  of  pitchin'  horses 

From  Steamboat  down  the  line : 
Old  Barometer,  en  Step  Fast 

En  a  mare  they  called  Divine; 

Old  Prickly  Pear,  en  Pizen, 

Lop  Ears,  en  Stingaree — 
They  all  wuz  Shetland  ponies 

'Side  this  horse  from  Santa  Fe. 

We  asked  Red  in  tones  solicitous 

If  he  had  made  his  will — 
Had  he  any  girl  in  Texas 

Who  really  loved  him  still? 

Was  there  any  parting  message 

That  he  would  like  to  send 
To  some  one  in  his  old,  old  home 

Who  still  might  be  his  friend? 

Who  was  his  pet  undertaker? 

What  parson  should  we  get? 
Would  he  have  flowers  on  his  coffin? 

I  can  hear  old  Bugger  yet: 
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"Mosey,  you  four-flush  punchers, 

Don't  weep  no  tears  for  me! — 
I'm  a  ridin'  kid  from  Texas, 

From  the  old  3  Bar  C! 

"Go  up,  you  old  Cloud-getter, 

I  can  see  the  Pearly  Gate, 
We're  a-doin'  the  Grand  Ascension — 

Loopin'  the  loops,  as  sure  as  fate; 

"If  I'm  a  judge  of  horses, 

You're  not  one,  two,  three, 
With  the  gentle  stock  we  used  to  ride 

At  the  old  3  -C!" 

He  whipped  old  Sky-high  till  he  quit, 

He  rowelled  him  up  and  down. 
Old  Sky-high  had  a  plenty — 

He  could  hardly  turn  around. 

En  we  heard  old  Bugger  hummin' 

Es  he  turned  the  outlaw  free, 
"I'm  a  ridin'  kid  from  Texas, 

From  the  old  3  -C!" 

OLD    HANK 

Driftin'  along  the  rim-rock,  old  Camp-robber  and  I, 
Out  on  a  scoutin'  trip,  circlin'  the  flat  land  dry, 
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Cuttiir    the  sign   of   the   cattle,   watch  in'   which   way   they 

drift, 

Pullin'  'em  out  of  the  bog  holes,  givin'  the  weak  ones  a  lift, 
Throwin'  'em  back  on  the  home  range,  each  day  in  a  different 

place, 
In  slickers  en  leggins  of  leather,  through  sand-storms  that 

blister  your  face 

Boss  in  the  ranch  house  rides  easy — his  days  of  worry  are 
gone, 

For  he  made  his  pile  in  the  old  trail  days,  the  days  of  the 
old  long-horn. 

Yep,  I'm  only  a  worn-out  old  puncher — though  the  boss 
thinks  a  heap  of  me! 

For  I  was  with  him  on  the  Pecos,  in  the  Raid  of  Seventy- 
three!  .... 

Then  he  married,  en  got  him  religion,  en  tells  you  how  you 
mustn't  do  wrong; 

How  a  brand  is  the  cow-man's  protection — then  he'll  deal 
you  a  gospel  song! 

But  I'll  tell  you  Old  Hank  was  the  slickest  that  ever  laid 

line  on  a  steer, 
Or  burnt  over  a  brand  with  a  runnin'-iron,  or  worked  on 

an  old  cow's  ear! 
'Course,  friends,  all  this  talk's  confidential — I  wouldn't  want 

Old  Hank  to  see 
That  I  haven't  changed  my  damned  religion,  since  the  Trail 

Herd  of  Seventy-three! 
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THE    LITTLE    COW-GIRL 

Daddy  come  from  Brownsville, 
En  Maw  from  San  Antone; 

We  come  here  in  a  wagon 

That  ud  rock  en  squeak  en  groan. 

We  brought  our  stock  er  horses, 

The  boys  come  on  afore, 
En  Dad  was  playin'  all  the  way 

Old  Turkey  in  the  Straw! 

There's  me  en  Sister  Annie, 

En  Tom,  en  Si,  en  Budd— 
We  all  was  raised  with  cattle, 

So  I  guess  it's  in  our  blood. 

En  I  shore  love  the  dances — 
Folks  say  I  take  after  Maw — 

When  Dad  takes  down  his  fiddle 
En  plays  Turkey  in  the  Straw! 

We  ain't  jest  much  on  stylish, 
But  we  got  a  good  home  ranch ; 

En  the  little  old  horse-pasture 
Runs  clear  down  to  the  branch. 

En  we're  all  plumb  contented 

Since  Dad  put  hinges  on  the  door, 

En  with  his  old  brown  fiddle 
Plays  Turkey  in  the  Straw! 
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I  got  er  pair  er  shop-made  boots 

That  Dad  had  made  fer  me, 
Er  pair  er  silver-mounted  spurs 

Es  pretty  es  can  be. 

We  ride  ter  all  the  dances, 

En  when  I  get  on  the  floor 
I'm  sure  to  hear  Dad  play  in' 

Old  Turkey  in  the  Straw! 

I've  got  a  young  cow-puncher  roped, 

I've  got  'im  on  my  string; 
En  everything  is  lovely — 

We'll  be  married  in  the  spring; 

Es  we  ain't  much  on  religion 

We'll  be  married  by  the  law, 
En  I  kin  hear  Dad  playin' 

Old  Turkey  in  the  Straw! 


PECOS  TOM 

Where  the  old  Fort  Sumner  Barracks  look  down  on  the 
Pecos  wride, 

In  a  dug-out  near  the  crossin'  we  was  a-sittin'  side  by  side. 

Old  Pecos  Tom,  the  cow-man,  en  your  humble  servant  me, 

Was  a-swappin'  cow-camp  stories  in  the  fall  of  Eighty- 
three, 
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When  my  gaze  it  sorter  fastened  on  a  gun  slung  on  his  side, 
Worth  some  fifteen  thousand  dollars — say,  maybe  you  think 

I've  lied? 
But  the  handle  was  plumb  covered  with  diamonds  of  all 

size. 
En  she'd  glitter,  en  she'd  glisten,  es  she  hung  down  from 

his  side. 

You  could  have  bought  his  whole  darned  outfit  fer  a  yearlin' 

steer  or  two; 
Hat,  boots,  overalls,  en  chaps — there  was  nothin'  that  was 

new. 

Lived  down  in  a  dug-out,  on  jus'  sour-dough  bread  en  beef, 
En  was  just  about  es  happy  es  a  Choctaw  Indian  chief. 

Figured  he  had  ten  thousand  cattle  en  the  whole  wide  range 

was  his, 

En  if  he  wanted  a  good  six-shooter  it  was  no  one  else's  biz. 
So  when  he  shipped  a  train  er  steers  to  Chicago  late  one 

fall, 
En  was  strollin'  on  up  State  Street,  he  thought  he'd  make  a 

call 

On  the  biggest  jewelry  outfit,   that  kept  gaudy  things  to 

wear. 
But  when  he  asked  for  a  six-shooter  the  Jew  clerk  began  to 

stare : 
"Yes,  we've  got  one  that  was  ordered  for  a  bloomin'  English 

lord, 
But  I  reckon  from  your  outfit  it's  a  gun  you  can't  afford. 
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"It  will  cost  you  fifteen  thousand."     Says  Old  Tom,  "Just 

give  her  here, 
You  counter-jumpin'  goniff!"     En  he  grabbed  him  by  the 

ear, 
En  he  peeled  off  fifteen  thousand  to  the  Hebrew  standing 

there, 
Sayin',  "Don't  judge  western  cow-men  by  the  outfits  that 

they  wear!" 

"  'LIGHT,  STRANGER,  'LIGHT" 

For  this  is  the  law  of  the  western  range 

When  a  stranger  hails  in  sight — 
"Just  tie  up  your  hoss  in  the  old  corral, 

En  'light,  stranger,  'light!" 

'Tis  a  land  of  hospitable  people, 

You're  welcome  in  daytime  or  night; 
Always  one  more  chair  at  the  table, 

So  it's  "  'Light,  stranger,  'light!" 

We  don't  ask  no  inquisitive  questions, 

If  your  people  are  native  or  white. 
At  our  ranch  you  will  find  you  are  welcome, 

So  it's  "  'Light,  stranger,  'light!" 

You  may  be  an  outlaw,  or  preacher, 

Got  into  some  place  kinda  tight — 
Someday  you'll  return  the  favor, 

So  it's  "  'Light,  stranger,  'light!" 
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We  are  just  plain  cow-folks  in  Texas, 
But  you'll  find  we  are  all  about  right, 

You  may  stay  for  a  year  and  be  welcome, 
So  it's  "  'Light,  stranger,  light!" 


WOMEN    OUTLAWS 

There's  a  touch  of  human  pathos, 

A  glamour  of  the  West, 
Round  the  names  of  women  outlaws 

Who  have  now  gone  to  their  rest : 

Broncho  Sue,  Belle  Star,  and  Shudders, 

Pike  Kate,  and  Altar  Doane, 
Calamity  Jane,   Sister  Cummings, 

And  the  Rose  of  Cimmaron. 

You've  all  oft  heard  the  saying, 

"I'd  go  to  Hell  for  you!" 
About  these  women  outlaws 

That  saying  was  too  true. 

Each  left  her  home  and  dear  one 
For  the  man  she  loved  the  best; 

Close  by  his  side  on  many  a  wild  ride 
Through  the  mountains  of  the  West. 

They've  played  their  parts  in  western  drama, 
On  the  great  un-screened  western  stage, 
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Where  the  mountains  were  their  platform, 
Their  stage-setting  rocks  and  sage. 

Hunted  by  many  a  posse, 

Always  on  the  run, 
Every  man's  hand  against  them, 

They  fought,  and  often  won. 

With  a  price  upon  each  head, 

They'd  have  to  fight  and  stand ; 
And  die  as  game  as  any  man, 

With  a  gun  in  either  hand. 

My  hat  off  to  you,  women  outlaws, 
For  you  did  what  you  thought  best; 

And  the  same  wild  blood  that  coursed  your  veins 
Has  settled  up  the  West. 

Whether  right  or  wrong,  your  spirit 

Knew  not  the  word  of  fear — 
And  'tis  the  dauntless  courage  of  your  kind 

That  bred  the  pioneer! 


OLD    PAINT 

Every  time  I  see  an  old  paint  horse,  I  think  of  you, 
Old  Paint  horse  of  mine  that  used  to  be. 

Old  pal  o'  mine  that  was,  the  best  horse  of  all,  because — 
That's  why,  old  horse,  at  last  I  set  you  free! 
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I've  bought  'em  by  the  thousand,   I've  owned  'em  every- 
where— 

There's  one  stands  out  among  'em  all  alone. 
Paint-marked  everywhere,  tail  a  little  short  of  hair, 

Old  horse,  you  never  failed  to  bring  me  home ! 

'Member  when  they  stole  you  from  Pass  City, 

En  locked  you  up  inside  the  Juarez  jail? — 
Said  that  you  had  eaten  up  an  entire  crop  of  wheat, 

En  I  had  to  rustle  round  en  get  your  bail? 

En  I  got  you  cross  the  river  en  matched  you  in  a  race, 
En  we  bet  the  last  red  dollar  we  could  scrape? — 

En  how  you  bit  old  Rocking  Chair,  the  horse  you  run  against, 
En  made  him  turn  his  head  en  lose  the  race? 

We  was  both  young  en  foolish   in  them  green  days  long 

ago — 

I  don't  believe  in  telling  stories  out  of  school! 
'Member  when  we  roped  the  pianner  en  jerked  her  out  the 

door? 
Hush  up!    Old  Paint,  you're  talkin'  like  a  fool! 

Well,  old  horse,  you're  buried,  en  your  troubles  they  are 

done  ; 

But  I  often  sit  en  think  of  what  we  did, 
En  recall  the  many  scrapes  we  had,  en  used  to  think  it  fun, 
Es  we  rode  along  the  Rio  Grande  .... 

Good  bye,  old  Kid ! 
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WHAT'S  BECOME  OF  THE  PUNCHERS 

What's  become  of  the  punchers 

We  rode  with  long  ago? — 
The  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  cowboys 

We  all  of  us  used  to  know? 

Sure,  some  were  killed  by  lightning, 

Some  when  the  cattle  run; 
Others  were  killed  by  horses 

And  some  with  the  old  six-gun; 

Those  that  worked  on  the  round-up, 

Those  of  the  branding-pen, 
Those  who  went  out  on  the  long  trail  drive 

And  never  returned  again. 

We  know  of  some  who  have  prospered, 
We  hear  of  some  who  are  broke, 

My  old  pardner  made  millions  in  Tampa, 
While  I've  got  my  saddle  in  soak! 

Sleeping  and  working  together, 
Eating  old  "Cussie's"  good  chuck, 

Riding  in  all  kinds  of  weather, 
Playing  in  all  kinds  of  luck; 

Bragging  about  our  top-hosses, 
Each  puncher  ready  to  bet 
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His  horse  could  outrun  the  boss's, 
Or  any  old  hoss  you  could  get ! 

Scott  lies  in  Tularosa, 

Elmer  Price  lies  near  Santa  Fe, 
While  Randolph  sits  here  by  the  fire-side 

With  a  "flat-face"  on  his  knee. 

'Gene  Rhodes  is  among  the  high-brows, 

A-writin'  up  the  West; 
But  I  know  a  lot  of  doin's 

That  he  never  has  confessed! 

He  used  to  ride  'em  keerless 

In  the  good  old  days 
When  we  both  worked  together 

In  the  San  Andrays! 

Building  big  loops  we  called  "blockers," 

Spinning  the  rope  in  the  air; 
Never  a  cent  in  our  pockets, 

But  what  did  a  cow-puncher  care? 

I'm  tired  of  riding  this  trail,  boys, 

Dead  tired  of  riding  alone — 
B'lieve  I'll  head  old  Button  for  Texas, 

Towards  my  old  Palo  Pinto  home! 

N.  Howard  Thorp 
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WESTERN  POEMS 

DOWN   ON  THE  OL'   BAR-G 

The  boss  he  took  a  trip  to  France — 

Down  on  the  ol'  Bar-G. 
He  left  his  gal  to  run  the  ranch, 

Down  on  the  ol'  Bar-G. 
She  wouldn't  let  us  chew  nor  cuss, 
Had  to  keep  slicked  up  like  a  city  bus, 
So  round-up  time  was  u-nan-i-muss 

Down  on  the  ol'  Bar-G. 

Our  round-up  cook,  he  soon  got  th'u, 

Down  on  the  ol'  Bar-G. 
Found  his  clay  pipe  right  in  the  stew, 

Doiun  on  the  ol'  Bar-G. 
But  when  we  let  that  feller  go 
We  married  grief  an'  we  married  woe, 
For  the  gal  opined  she'd  bake  the  dough, 

Down  on  the  ol'  Bar-G. 

Wisht  you'd  seen  her  openin'  meal 

Down  on  the  ol'  Bar-G. 
We  all  blinked  twict — seemed  plumb  unreal, 

Down  on  the  ol'  Bar-G: 
We  had  figs  an'  fudge  an  whipped-up  pru'in, 
An'  angel  cake  all  dipped  in  goo-in, 
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"My  Gawd!"  said  Tex,  "my  stomick's  ruint"- 
Down  on  the  ol'  Bar-G. 

We  quit  that  job  an'  cook-ladee 

Down  on  the  ol'  Bar-G. 
An'  pulled  our  freight  for  the  lone  prair-ee, 

Down  on  the  ol'  Bar-G. 

For  out  on  the  range  we  could  chew  an'  cuss 
An'  git  real  mean  an'  bois-ter-uss, 
Whar   apron-strings    they    couldn't    rope   us 

Down  on  the  ol'  Bar-G. 


The  outlaw  stands  with  blindfold  eyes, 

His  feet  set  wide  apart; 
His  coal-black  hide  gleams  in  the  sun — 

Thar's  killin'  in  his  heart. 

A  puncher  squats  upon  his  heels, 

His  saddle  at  his  side; 
He's  sizin'  up  Ol'  Dynamite, 

That  he  is  booked  to  ride. 

The  cowboy  rises,  lifts  his  saddle — 
A  little  tune  he's  hummin' ; 

Walks  cat-like  all  around  the  hoss — 
"Hold  him,  boys,  I'm  comin'!" 
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Now  up  above  the  outlaw's  back 

He  lifts  the  load  o'  leather; 
Then  care-ful-lee  he  lets  it  down, 

Like  the  droppin'  of  a  feather. 

OF  Dynamite  he  stands  stock-still, 

Plumb  like  a  gentled  pony. 
A  leap,  a  yell!  an'  Buck's  all  set— 

"On  with  the  cer-e-mo-nee!" 

The  snubbers  rip  the  blindfold  off, 

The  punchers  yip  and  yell. 
OF  Dynamite  gives  one  grand  snort, 

Then  starts  his  little  Hell. 

He  plunges  forward  on  his  feet, 

His  hind  heels  in  the  air. 
Then  up  an'  down  he  bucks  an'  backs 

Like  a  loco  rockin'  chair. 

But  now  he  stops — he  spins  around — 

He  bawls,  he  bites,  he  kicks! 
He  rares  straight  up  into  the  air, 

Then  down  on  two  steel  sticks. 

But  look!     "My  Gawd!"  the  crowd  screams  out, 

"He's  boltin'  for  the  stand!" 
Then  just  as  quick  he  jerks  up  short — 

Thar's  Buck  a-stickin'  grand. 
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Buck  leaps  to  earth,  lifts  his  hat, 
Bows  to  the  whirl  of  cheers — 

Then  turning  slides  his  saddle  off, 
An'  quickly  disappears. 


THE    PUNCHER    POET 

Jest  onct  I  was  a  temperamental,  sentimental  poet — 
Grew  a  man  like  Colonel  Cody's  for  to  show  it. 

I'd  write  poems  in  my  dreams 

And  I'd  sing  'em  to  the  teams. 

Yup! 
A  sentimental,  ornamental  poet. 

Wrote  a  poem  onct  about  ol'  Bloody  Bill, 
Told  about  the  many  humans  he  had  killed, 
Took  him  through  his  entire  life, 
Showed  his  love  an'  showed  his  strife. 
Then  I  hung  up  like  a  lunger  on  a  hill. 

I  was  near  the  happy  ending  of  my  tale, 
Had  ol'  Billy  ketched  an'  in  the  county  jail — 

When  the  words  plum  petered  out, 

Wouldn't  flow,  wouldn't  spout. 
Then  I  roared  an'  hit  the  temperamental  trail. 

I  went  to  pawin'  an'  a  clawin'  for  them  words, 
Skeered  the  wife  an'  sent  her  roostin'  with  the  birds. 
But  they  wouldn't  come  alive 
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Though  I  raved  till  half-past  five; 
Then  I  quit  the  house  an'  joined  the  loco  herd. 

Now  I  only  hear  one  temperamental  call — 
It's  the  rumble  of  the  cattle's  organ-bawl. 

As  fur  the  little  tale 

Bloody  Bill  is  still  in  jail— 
Which  was  a  damn  good  place  to  leave  him  after  all. 

Phil  LeNoir 
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RIDER  OF  SUN  FIRE 

Fly,  rider  of  sun  fire, 
Bronzed  wind  of  the  plain! 
Unbitted  your  wiry 
Hackamore  rein — 
It  is  free  as  rough  locks 
Of  a  mustang's  mane, 
While  you  whirl  and  untwirl 
And  whirl  once  again, 
With  flashes  of  war-whoops 
And  rattle  of  chain. 

You  wind  the  wide  circles 

The  reata  sings — 

Curves  of  snake-twisted  quirts 

That  the  mad  wind  swings! — 

Swift  as  cloud-flying  dust 

That  hisses  and  stings, 

Wild  as  crack  of  romal 

Or  bull-whip  that  rings! 

Hi!  Broncho-buster,  cow-puncher, 

Chaps  .  .  .  sombrero  .  .  .  and  wings! 

Lucy  Eddy 
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NEW  MEXICO  FOLK-SONGS 

(Translated  and  Original) 

THE   BALLAD   OF   MACARIO  ROMERO 

Said  Macario  Romero  to  the  Captain  Villaplata: 
Please  give  me  permission  to  go  to  see  mi  chata. 

Said  the  Captain  Villaplata:     Macario,  what  is  this? 
You  will  give  your  life  away  for  a  foolish  woman's  kiss! 

Said  Macario  Romero,  in  his  stirrups  rising  free: 
Why,  they  are  all  good  friends  of  mine;  what  could  they 
do  to  me? 

Said  the  Captain  Villaplata :    Against  my  will  you  go ; 
'Twill  be  unhealthy  for  you,  as  you  too  soon  will  know. 

Said  Macario  Romero,  as  he  faced  the  other  way: 
I  go  to  see  mi  chata,  no  man  can  make  me  stay. 

Said  Rosita  to  her  papa:     It's  Macario  I  see. 
Said  Papa:     How  do  you  know  it? — By  his  horse  I  know 
it's  he! 

Said  the  papa  of  Rosita:    Now  what  joke  shall  we  play? 
Let  us  give  a  dance  to  fool  him  and  take  his  gun  away. 

When   Macario   arrived   there,    they   were   dancing   in   the 

hall; 
But  Macario  was  careful  and  would  not  get  drunk  at  all. 
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Said  Rosita  to  Macario:     Hurry  up,  let's  play  a  trick; 
Saddle  up  two  horses  pronto,  and  for  heaven's  sake  be  quick! 

Said  the  papa  of  Rosita :    Macario,  my  friend, 
I  beg  you,  do  not  take  her  now — you  will  come  to  no  good 
end. 

Said  Macario  Romero:     I  would  gladly  wait  awhile, 

But  if  I  do  not  take  her  now,  then  all  these  men  will  smile ! 

Said  the  papa  of  Rosita:     How  badly  you  behave, 
To  go  off  with  an  hombre  who  will  fill  an  early  grave! 

Said  Rosita  to  her  papa :    It  is  not  his  fault,  but  mine ; 
'Tis  I  who  have  made  love  to  him;  we'll  go  while  there  is 
time. 

As  they  came  out  to  the  open  stream,  in  one  another  lost, 
When  they  were  least  expecting  it,  the  first  shot  crossed. 

Said  Macario  Romero:    Why  do  they  not  stand  free? 

I  am  used  to  killing  birds  in  flight,  not  a  man  I  cannot  see. 

Said  Rosita  to  Macario:     Shoot!  and  let  them  have  their 

fill! 
I  will  watch  your  back,  Macario — oh,  shoot  at  them  to  kill! 

Said  Macario  Romero:     Rosita,  soul  divine, 
I  wish  to  die  within  your  arms,  come  put  your  breast  on 
mine. 
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Said  Rosita:     O  Macario,  Macario,  my  dear! 
Only   to   die   within  my   arms,   that   I   have   brought  you 
here!  .... 

Said  the  little   child  Rosita:     Now  you  have   done  your 

worst ! 
Now  you  may  kill  Rosita,  and  forever  be  accurst! 

She  grabbed  Macario's  pistol,  and  as  they  came  in  sight: 
Now  you  will  see,  you  cowards,  how  /  shall  make  you  fight ! 


MADRE    MARIA 

On  the  mountain  Lucia 
Was  Madre  Maria, 
With  book  of  gold. 
Half  was  she  reading, 
Half  praying  and  pleading 
For  sorrow  foretold. 

Came  her  son  Jesus 
To  the  mountain  Lucia: 
"What  are  you  doing  then, 
Madre  Maria?" 

"Nor  reading  nor  sleeping, 
But  dreaming  a  dream. 
On  Calvary's  hill- top 
Three  crosses  gleam, 
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Bare  in  the  moonlight; 
Your  body  on  one 
Nailed  feet  and  hands, 
O  my  dear  little  son!" 

"Be  it  so,  be  it  so, 

O  mi  Madre  Maria!" 

Who  says  this  prayer 

Three  times  a  day 

Will  find  Heaven  s  doors 

Opened  alway, 

And  Hell's  doors  shut 

Forever  and  aye 

Amen,  Jesus! 

MANZANITA 

Little  red  apple  upon  the  tree, 

If  you  are  not  in  love,  fall  in  love  with  me. 

From  me  this  night  you  shall  not  go, 

Not  till  the  dawn,  when  the  first  cocks  crow. 

CHULA   LA   MANANA 

Pretty  is  the  morning, 

Pretty  is  the  day. 
When  the  moon  comes  up 

It  is  light  as  day. 
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Fortune's  wheel  keeps  turning! 

Yes,  Fortune  has  its  ups  and  downs, 

Fortune  is  a  bubble. 
It  was  all  for  a  married  woman 

I  had  my  trouble. 

Fortune's  wheel  keeps  turning! 

It  was  eight  o'clock  at  the  bridge, 

And  nine  at  Jesus  Maria, 
But  before  I  could  reach  her  door, 

I  was  caught  by  her  fat  old  tia! 

Fortune's  wheel  keeps  turning! 

EL    COYOTITO 

When  I  left  Hermosillo 

My  tears  fell  like  rain, 
But  the  little  red  flower 

Consoled  my  pain. 

I  am  like  the  coyote 

That  rolls  them,  and  goes 
Trotting  off  side-ways, 

And  nobody  knows. 

The  green  pine  has  fallen, 
Where  the  doves  used  to  pair; 
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Now  the  black  one  may  find  on  returning 
Little  tow-heads  with  sandy  hair! 

The  adobe  is  gone 

Where  my  sword  hung  suspended; 
Why  worry — when  everything's 

At  the  last  ended? 

The  adobe  is  gone 

Where  my  mirror  was  bright, 
And  the  small  cedar  tree 

Is  the  rabbit's  tonight. 

The  cactus  is  bare 

Where  the  tunas  were  sweet; 
No  longer  need  you  be  jealous 

Of  the  women  I  meet. 

Friends,  if  you  see  her 

In  the  hills  up  above, 
Don't  tell  her  that  I  am  in  prison — 

For  she  is  my  love. 


CHRIST  IS  BORN  IN  BETHLEHEM 

A  New  Mexico  Nursery  Rhyme 

Cristo  nacio  is  what  the  rooster  said, 

And  the  hen  said,  En  Belen! 

The  goats  were  so  curious  that  they  said 
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Vamos  a  ver — let  us  go  see! 

But  the  wise  old  sheep  said, 

No  es  menester! — there's  no  need  of  it! 

Cristo   nacio 
En  Belen! 
Vamos  a  ver — 
No  es  menester! 


COPLAS 


Put  orange  in  your  wine 

And  make  it  thin  and  weak; 

He  who  has  never  known  love, 
Of  living  may  not  speak. 


ii 


All  the  buffalo-hunters  have  gone, 
Every  good  man  passes; 

Only  the  shameless  one  is  left 
Eating  corn-meal  with  molasses. 


in 


She  who  marries  an  old  man 
For  his  money,  pays; 
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The  money  goes, 

But  the  old  man  stays. 


IV 


He  who  loves  and  does  not  give 

To  be  jealous  has  no  right; 
Instead  he  should  be  thankful 

That  they  love  him  with  nothing  in  sight! 


You  say  that  you  love  me  so  much — 

Do  not  lift  me  so  high; 
For  the  topmost  leaves  on  the  tree 

Are  the  first  to  die. 


VI 


Damn  the  black  clothes, 

And  the  scissors  and  thread! 

My  sweetheart  wears  mourning, 
Yet  I  am  not  dead! 

VII 

Night  before  last  at  your  house 
I  knocked  three  times  around. 

You  are  no  good  for  lovers 
Because  you  sleep  too  sound. 
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CUNDIYO 

As  I  came  down  from  Cundiyo, 
Upon  the   road   to  Chimayo 

I  met  three  women  walking; 
Each  held  a  sorrow  to  her  breast, 
And  one  of  them  a  small  cross  pressed — 

Three  black-shawled  women   walking. 

"Now  why  is  it  that  you  must  go 
Up  the  long  road  to  Cundiyo?" 

The  old  one  did  the  talking: 
"I  go  to  bless  a  dying  son." 
"And   I    a   sweetheart   never  won." 

Three  women  slowly  walking. 

The  third  one  opened  wide  her  shawl 
And  showed  a  new-born  baby  small 

That  slept  without  a  sorrow: 
"And  I,  in  haste  that  we  be  wed — 
Too  late,  too  late,  if  he  be  dead! 

The  Padre  comes  tomorrow." 

As  I  went  up  to  Cundiyo, 

In  the  grey  dawn  from  Chimayo, 

I  met  three  women  walking; 
And  over  paths  of  sand  and  rocks 
Were  men  who  carried  a  long  box — 

Beside  three  women  walking. 
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The  old  ways  have  changed  since  you  walked  here, 
But  worst  of  all  is  the  way  the  people  have  become. 

They  have  no  hearts,  and  their  minds  are  like  putty, 

And  if  you  a§k  for  conversation,  they  might  as  well  be 
dumb! 

Though  I  am  old,  and  my  sight  is  not  good, 

And  I  don't  hear  as  well — muy  verdad — as  some, 

With  my  stick  I  can  walk  faster  than  many, 

And  my  mind  travels  faster  than  a  man's  with  no  tongue ! 

The  young  have  no  thought  for  their  elders, 

Their  ranches  are  now  no  bigger  than  your  thumb, 

The  young  men  work  in  the  mines  in  Colora'o, 
Or  they  sit  and  warm  their  stomachs  in  the  sun! 

The  girls  spend  their  money  on  big  hats  and  velvet, 
But  when  they  would  marry,  they  haven't  the  sum ; 

And  the  old  songs  and  dances  are  forgotten, 

As  the  Saints  will  be  forgotten — if  they  go  on  as  they've 
begun ! 

%, 

I  have  gone  looking  through  hillsides  and  canyons, 
Through  all  the  placitas  where  we  used  to  run ; 

But  the  old  ways  have  changed  since  you  walked  here, 
And  a  goat  is  more  sociable  than  a  man  that  is  dumb! 

Alice  Cor  bin 
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COMMENT 

THE   FOLK   POETRY  OF  THESE  STATES 

FOLK  poetry  in  the  United  States  has  followed  the  trail 
of  the  pioneer.  The  first  songs  sung  in  this  country 
were  of  course — to  follow  first  the  Anglo-Saxon  lineage — 
the  traditional  English  hymns,  ballads,  and  songs  brought 
from  the  mother  country,  and  still  to  be  found  by  devoted 
students  of  folk-song  in  the  isolated  regions  still  inhabited 
by  Anglo-Saxon  descendants.  Following  these  came  the 
native  Yankee  ballads,  the  pure  home-spun  narratives  and 
songs  (the  reader  is  referred  to  The  Journal  of  American 
Folk-Lore},  of  which  Yankee  Doodle  is  perhaps  the  most 
popularly  known.  James  Russell  Lowell  synthesized  the 
Yankee  elements  of  these  ballads,  and  the  Yankee  character, 
in  The  Biglow  Papers,  his  surest  claim  to  immortality,  and 
became  what  we  may  call  the  first  sophisticated  American 
folk-poet;  as  Charles  Godfrey  Leland,  with  his  popular 
portrayal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  in  the  Hans  Breitmann 
Ballads  (1868),  was  the  second.  Meanwhile  the  pioneer 
was  moving  westward,  and  in  1871  John  Hay  published 
his  Pike  County  Ballads,  including  Jim  Bludso  of  the  Prairie 
Belle,  and  other  folk-narratives  of  Indiana  and  Illinois 
life.  Jim  Bludso,  it  will  be  remembered,  held  his  burning 
river  steamer  against  the  bank  until  the  last  passenger  got 
ashore : 

And  they  all  had  trust  in  his  cussedness, 
And  knowed  he  would  keep  his  word. 
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And,  sure's  you're  born,  they  all  got  off 

Afore  the  smokestacks  fell — 
And  Bludso's  soul  went  up  alone 

In  the  smoke  of  the  Prairie  Belle. 

The  same  year  saw  the  publication  of  the  East  and  West 
Poems  by  Bret  Harte,  the  first  pioneer  poet  of  the  Far 
West,  who  extended  the  boundary  of  our  folk-poetry  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific;  precisely  as  this  extension  was 
typified  by  the  meeting  of  the  two  engines  of  the  first  trans- 
continental railroad,  celebrated  in  one  of  the  poems  in  this 
volume.  The  types  portrayed  in  Bret  Harte's  ballads  were 
adventurous  fortune-seekers,  usually  transplanted  easterners, 
who  in  the  ruggedness  of  pioneer  life  took  on  a  primitive 
simplicity  and  directness  in  keeping  with  the  primitive  ex- 
perience. But  the  pioneer  wave,  having  gone  as  far  west 
as  possible  in  the  rush  for  gold,  turned  backward  to  those 
lands  of  the  South-west,  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  and 
the  Great  Plateau,  where  cattle  became  the  dominant  mo- 
tive in  the  quest  for  fortune;  and  in  the  songs  of  western 
cowboys  we  have  the  next  contribution  to  our  native  folk- 
poetry. 

Some  of  these  were  examples  of  what  we  may  call  the 
instinctive,  unconscious  strain  of  naive  folk-song;  and  some 
of  the  more  sophisticated  type,  as  shown  in  the  later  de- 
velopment of  cowboy  songs  by  men  like  Charles  Badger 
Clark,  Henry  Herbert  Knibbs,  and  others.  Meanwhile, 
the  more  domesticated  Middle  West  was  celebrated  in  the 
folk-songs  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  whose  claim  upon 
the  affections  of  such  a  large  body  of  readers  is  due  to  the 
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pure  folk-quality  of  his  ballads.  Eugene  Field,  too,  is  an- 
other poet  of  the  Middle  West  whose  songs  of  childhood 
have  a  genuine  folk-spirit. 

Such,  broadly  speaking,  and  with  unavoidable  omissions, 
is  the  course  of  our  native  folk-poetry  of  Anglo-Saxon  stock, 
of  purely  native  origin  and  owing  little  or  nothing  to  an 
inherited  literary  tradition. 

When  we  approach  the  South,  we  must  recognize  a  strain 
which  is  not  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  either  racially  or  tra- 
ditionally, and  yet  must  be  regarded  as  purely  native ;  for  the 
Negro  influence  in  the  Negro  dialect  poems  of  Thomas 
Nelson  Page  or  Joel  Chandler  Harris  is  not  an  alien  in- 
fluence. The  Negro  spirituals  and  plantation  songs,  con- 
stituting a  large  body  of  indigenous  folk-song,  are  certainly 
not  African.  They  are  written  in  English,  and  they  are 
saturated  with  the  soil  of  this  continent;  and  with  our  re- 
ligion, which  the  American  Negro  has  made  his  own,  add- 
ing to  it  his  own  intensity,  his  own  imaginative  fervor  and 
richness  of  concrete  imagery. 

As  the  Negro  has  absorbed  us,  so  we  have  absorbed  him. 
His  songs,  of  which  he  borrowed  the  inspiration  from  us, 
now  belong  to  us  quite  as  much  as  to  him ;  perhaps  more, 
since  the  Negro  is  losing  his  native  strain  of  song  as  rapidly 
as  the  white  man  is  taking  it  up.  We  may  therefore  claim 
the  Negro  songs  and  spirituals  as  a  part  of  our  store  of 
native  folk-song,  just  as  we  claim  the  poems  in  Negro  dialect 
by  Thomas  Nelson  Page  or  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  who 
picked  up  the  thread  where  the  primitive  Negro  poet 
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dropped  it ;  to  be  followed  by  the  Negro  poet  Paul  Law- 
rence Dunbar,  who,  it  is  significant  to  note,  adopted  the 
manner  of  these  poets  in  writing  songs  of  his  race.  The 
latest  American  poet  to  develop  an  inspiration  furnished  by 
Negro  influence  is,  of  course,  Vachel  Lindsay,  who  has 
improvised  upon  Negro  themes  precisely  as  the  sophisticated 
musician  improvises  upon  folk-melodies.  The  argument  that 
the  Negro  element  is  not  a  native  folk-influence  in  his  work 
is  of  course  untenable,  and  the  genuine  folk-quality  in  his 
Negro  poems  is  indisputable. 

We  have  another  body  of  indigenous  folk-poetry  in  the 
United  States  which  is  not  of  racially  Anglo-Saxon  or  Euro- 
pean stock,  but  which  is  unquestionably  native.  This  is 
the  primitive  poetry  of  the  American  Indian.  This  has 
not  become  so  domesticated  in  our  blood  as  has  the  Negro 
folk-song.  In  fact,  only  recently  has  the  beauty  of  this 
poetry  begun  to  be  recognized,  through  linguists  who  have 
given  us  literal  renditions  of  Indian  songs  with  a  simplicity  as 
direct  as  that  of  Mr.  Arthur  Waley's  translations  from  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese;  or  through  the  translations,  or  orig- 
inal songs  based  upon  Indian  themes,  by  poets  who  have 
been  influenced  by  direct  contact  with  Indian  life.  Although 
the  American  poet  and  the  Indian  poet  belong  to  races  and 
civilizations  as  distinctly  different  as  the  Occident  and  the 
Orient — which  according  to  Kipling  never  meet,  but  ac- 
cording to  actual  experience  are  constantly  meeting — the 
Indian  influence  on  the  American  poet  is  native  and  of  the 
soil. 
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Whenever  two  civilizations  or  races  impinge  upon  one 
another,  whatever  is  absorbed  from  either  by  the  other 
ceases  to  be  alien.  At  least  the  alien  element  ceases  to  be 
alien  precisely  in  proportion  as  it  is  assimilated  and  re- 
created. As  Ernest  Fenollosa  has  pointed  out,  it  has  never 
been  sufficiently  realized  how  much  the  alien  is  at  the  root 
of  the  national.  We  may  therefore,  while  recognizing  the 
distinctly  racial  roots,  justly  claim,  as  belonging  to  our 
body  of  native  folk-poetry,  not  only  the  Indian  originals, 
but  also  the  work  of  such  poets  as  Constance  Lindsay  Skin- 
ner, Mary  Austin,  Lew  Sarett  and  others,  in  whom  the 
Indian  influence  is  derived  from  direct  contact  with  Indian 
life  rather  than  from  a  literary  tradition  or  source.  (Inci- 
dentally it  is  amusing  to  reflect  how  much  our  proverbial 
conception  of  the  Indian  is  based  upon  the  literary  and 
romantically  fictive  character  created  by  Longfellow  and 
James  Fenimore  Cooper.)  Finally,  we  may  say  that  an 
arbitrary  pedagogical  barrier,  placed  about  Indian  motives 
and  labelled  as  "alien,"  will  not  avail.  Contact  itself  will 
break  down  such  arbitrary  barriers;  and  where  the  barriers 
have  been  broken  down,  the  Indian  influence  ceases  to  be 
alien  and  becomes  a  part  of  our  native  folk  inheritance. 

This  article  is  necessarily  a  mere  brief  and  hasty  sum- 
mary, but  we  may  hope  that  it  will  enlarge  the  boundaries 
of  our  recognized  national  indigenous  sources.  Much  could 
be  written  of  the  folk-poetry  of  our  European  immigrants; 
but  these,  like  the  folk-songs  of  the  original  settlers  or  of 
their  Anglo-Saxon  descendants  in  the  Southern  Appalachians, 
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are  inherited  and  traditional  and  do  not  spring  from  our 
own  soil.  An  exception  might  possibly  be  made  in  favor 
of  the  Spanish  folk-songs  of  the  South-west,  as  these  are 
of  native  rather  than  traditional  source  and  spring  from 
three  centuries'  direct  contact  with  the  soil.  Also  one  might 
include  the  native  Creole  songs  of  Louisiana.  Lafcadio 
Hearn,  I  believe,  translated  some  of  these;  and  Charles 
F.  Lummis  and  others  have  made  translations  of  both  the 
indigenous  and  traditional  Spanish  folk-songs  of  the  South- 
west. All  these  furnish  native  folk-nutriment  for  pur 
poetic  soil. 

It  may  be  that  the  folk-spirit  is  a  necessary  sub-soil  for 
any  fine  national  poetic  flowering.  It  is  certain  at  least  that 
many  of  our  contemporary  poets  are  searching  out  the  na- 
tive sources  of  our  life,  as  well  as  of  our  poetry,  for  the 
inspiration  of  their  own.  The  soil  has  to  be  turned  over; 
we  have  to  examine  our  roots  to  know  what  they  are.  It 
would  be  interesting,  if  there  were  space,  to  trace  the  folk- 
spirit  in  the  work  of  certain  contemporary  poets  who  may 
or  may  not  have  been  conscious  of  this  source  of  power:  in 
the  Ballad  of  John  Evereldown  and  other  poems  by  Edwin 
Arlington  Robinson;  in  many  poems  by  Robert  Frost — for 
example,  Browns  Descent,  which  might  easily  pass  as  one 
of  the  early  Yankee  ballads;  in  Edgar  Lee  Masters'  Christ- 
mas  at  Indian  Point,  Steam-shovel  Cut,  Johnny  Appleseed, 
and  other  middle-western  narratives — a  strain  which  the 
critics  seem  to  have  overlooked  in  this  poet's  later  work. 
It  is  in  the  point  of  view,  as  well  as  in  the  letter,  that  the 
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folk-spirit  betrays  itself;  and  the  point  of  view  of  these  men 
has  much  of  it.  One  feels  it  also  as  the  implied  back- 
ground of  Carl  Sandburg's  Cornhuskers,  and  as  the  con- 
scious motive  of  Edwin  Ford  Piper's  Barbed  Wire. 

For  the  folk-spirit  shows  itself  not  only  in  the  unconscious 
naivete  of  the  instinctive  and  sometimes  unlettered  poet; 
it  is  a  conscious  flowering  as  well.  If  any  one  doubts  it, 
he  has  only  to  turn  to  The  Ancient  Mariner  or  La  Belle 
Dame  sans  Merci:  these  had  a  folk-tradition  back  of  them. 
Traced  to  a  remote  beginning,  far  beyond  Sir  Patrick  Spens 
or  The  Faerie  Queene,  the  folk-tradition  may  have  been 
as  crude  as  our  western  cowboy  songs,  or  Jim  Bludso  of  the 
Prairie  Belle.  Refinement  is  a  matter  of  time — sometimes 
centuries.  The  important  thing  is  to  preserve  the  folk- 
spirit — and  to  recognize  it  first  of  all. 

That  we  have  failed  to  recognize  its  existence  in  our 
country  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  students  of  folk- 
song have  placed  a  greater  emphasis  on  the  survivals  of  tra- 
ditional English  ballads  in  our  remote  mountain  regions  than 
on  the  more  truly  native  and  indigenous  material  that  is 
all  around  us,  which  has  been  overlooked  simply  because 
of  its  more  obvious  familiarity  and  its  lack  of  literary  an- 
cestry. But  someone  has  to  start  a  tradition,  and  the  Amer- 
ican folk-poets  have  done  it. 

Objections  may  be  raised  to  the  broad  inclusiveness  of 
the  term  folk-poetry  as  used  in  this  article;  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  re-define  folk-poetry  to  some  extent  before 
meeting  these  objections.  Folk-poetry,  in  the  narrowest 
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sense,  is  of  course  poetry  composed  and  sung  or  recited  by 
the  people;  poetry  that  comes  from  an  unsophisticated 
source,  or  poetry  that  is  purely  instinctive  and  ' 'unconscious" 
— to  borrow  a  term  used  by  Mr.  Percy  Grainger  in  his 
distinction  between  the  music  of  primitive  people  and  that 
of  people  wTho  possess  a  knowledge  of  musical  notation.  But 
the  fact  of  an  oral  rather  than  a  written  or  printed  tradi- 
tion, sometimes  a  distinguishing  mark  of  folk-poetry,  is  not 
in  itself  definitive,  since  much  folk-poetry  is  of  known 
authorship  and  widely  distributed  in  printed  form — witness 
the  old  English  and  Irish  Broad  Sheets  and  Chap  Books. 
Nor  is  it  essential  that  the  folk-poet  be  illiterate  or  un- 
sophisticated :  we  recognize  Burns  as  a  folk-poet,  just  as 
we  know  that  John  Milton  is  not  one.  When  a  folk-poet 
becomes  sufficiently  well-known  to  have  his  own  personality 
established  in  our  minds,  we  forget  the  class  to  which  his 
work  belongs  and  think  of  his  songs  in  relation  to  himself. 
This  of  course  is  what  has  happened  to  Riley,  Lowell,  and 
the  other  sophisticated  folk-poets  named  above. 

In  our  country  the  general  distribution  of  the  printed 
page  has  blinded  us  to  the  essentially  native  folk-spirit  of 
much  of  our  poetry.  Although  this  very  dissemination  of 
print  has  destroyed  to  a  certain  degree  that  provincial  se- 
clusion which  formerly  fostered  folk-poetry,  it  has  at  the 
same  time  created  a  vast  audience,  and  tended  to  enlarge 
our  consciousness  and  give  us  folk-songs  of  a  more  general 
and  familiar  appeal — so  general  and  familiar  indeed  that 
we  have  failed  to  recognize  their  peculiar  significance  as 
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genuine  expressions  of  the  folk-spirit.  By  recognizing  this 
spirit  in  much  of  our  poetry,  however,  we  may  be  able  to 
make  a  new  classification,  simplifying  the  position  of  much 
verse  which  has  a  very  real  claim,  as  folk-poetry,  upon  the 
affections  of  that  large  body  of  people  to  whom  it  appeals. 

Something  should  be  said  too  concerning  the  use  of  dialect 
by  our  folk-poets.  It  has  been  too  readily  assumed  that 
dialect  is  a  distinctive  mark  of  American  folk-poetry.  It 
takes  more  than  dialect  to  make  a  folk-poet,  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  its  use  has  been  perhaps  a  greater  stumbling- 
block  than  help — if  not  to  the  poet,  at  least  to  our  recogni- 
tion of  him  as  a  folk-poet.  Idiom  is  a  finer  and  less  crude 
test  of  the  poet  than  dialect — a  fact  discovered  by  the  poets 
of  our  generation  noted  above.  This  too  is  an  indication 
that  our  folk-tradition  is  in  process  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

Of  course  it  is  often  assumed  that  we  have  no  tradition, 
folk  or  otherwise.  But  this  assumption  is  usually  made  by 
those  who  are  uninformed — visiting  Irish  or  Englishmen, 
or  Europeans  who  have  never  set  foot  in  our  country,  or 
Americans  who  have  failed  to  consider  the  evidence  or  have 
been  blind  to  its  significance  because  of  its  very  familiarity. 

The  subject  is  of  course  capable  of  much  more  extensive 
treatment  than  is  afforded  by  this  bare  outline,  which  is 
meant  to  be  suggestive  rather  than  definitive.  The  trail  of 
the  pioneer,  by  which  we  traced  the  course  of  the  folk  tra- 
dition in  this  country,  has  returned  upon  itself.  Culture 
has  become  intensive  rather  than  expansive;  and  the  tradi- 
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tions,  far  from  being  non-existent  or  lost,  are  only  just  now 
beginning  to  receive  their  due  recognition  and  appreciation. 
The  poet  who  fails  to  perceive  this  is  losing  half  his  heri- 
tage. Our  roots  are  double.  On  one  side  we  have  the 
heritage  of  classic  English  tradition  (why  it  is  assumed  that 
we  do  not  share  in  this  equally  with  our  English  contem- 
poraries it  is  hard  to  see!)  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  we  have 
a  store  of  native  tradition  and  experience  which  belongs  to 
us  alone.  Manifestly  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  ignore  either, 
as  it  is  a  mistake  to  emphasize  one  at  the  expense  of  the 
other.  A.  C.  H. 

REVIEWS 

MR.    LOMAX'S    SECOND    ANTHOLOGY 

Songs  of  the  Cattle  Trail  and  Cow  Camp,  by  John  A.  Lo- 

max.     Macmillan  Co. 

This  book,  a  companion  volume  to  the  earlier  Cowboy 
Songs  and  Other  Frontier  Ballads,  represents  a  secondary 
stage  in  the  development  of  cowboy  songs,  which  are,  gen- 
erally speaking,  of  two  types:  first,  songs  transmitted  by 
purely  oral  tradition;  and  second,  songs  originally  clipped 
from  a  local  newspaper  or  magazine,  fitted  to  a  familiar 
air,  and  so  handed  down  from  one  cowboy  to  another,  be- 
coming genuine  folk-songs  in  the  process.  In  this  book  the 
majority  of  the  songs  are  of  the  second  class,  many  of  them 
having  achieved  the  dignity  of  book-publication  before  Mr. 
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Lomax,  as  he  says,  "lifted"  them  for  his  collection.  This 
does  not  of  course  lessen  their  genuine  folk-quality,  since 
many  of  them  were  first  known  to  Mr.  Lomax  through  local 
cowboy  versions.  But  it  does  increase  the  editor's  responsi- 
bility to  the  authors,  and  we  suggest  that  a  bibliography 
should  have  been  included.  Henry  Herbert  Knibbs,  Charles 
Badger  Clark,  Arthur  Chapman,  and  Larry  Chittendon  have 
all  published  books  of  their  own,  a  fact  of  which  the  reader 
should  be  fully  informed. 

Mr.  Lomax  gives  two  instances  of  the  cowboys'  reshap- 
ing of  songs,  in  the  two  versions  of  Mr.  Clark's  Just  a'Ridin 
and  The  Glory  Trail.  (The  cowboy  version  of  the  latter, 
furnished  by  Mr.  Knibbs,  was  printed,  under  the  Southern- 
Arizona  title  of  High  Chin  Bob,  in  the  August,  1917,  num- 
ber of  POETRY.)  This  process  of  change  and  growth  should 
be  interesting  to  students  as  illustrating  one  theory,  perhaps 
the  most  plausible,  of  the  origin  of  folk-song.  The  song, 
according  to  this  theory,  is  in  the  first  place  of  individual 
authorship,  and  it  becomes  a  folk-song  through  the  continu- 
ous use  and  reshaping  of  many  minds.  Most  of  the  songs 
in  Mr.  Lomax's  earlier  books  are  anonymous,  or  their  au- 
thorship is  remembered  by  only  a  few  old-timers;  but  they, 
like  these  later  songs  of  known  origin,  were  unquestionably 
also  of  individual  authorship. 

Certain  experts,  especially  the  English  or  Irish,  have  com- 
plained that  our  western  cowboy  songs  suffer  because  of  the 
lack  of  an  inherited  literary  tradition.  Mr.  Cecil  J.  Sharp, 
who  has  collected  survivals  of  English  folk-songs  in  the 
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southern  Appalachians,  says:  "The  cowboy  has  been  de- 
spoiled of  his  inheritance  of  traditional  song;  he  has  nothing 
behind  him."  To  this  one  might  reply  that  however  much 
or  little  he  has  behind  him,  the  important  thing  is  to  recog- 
nize how  much  he  has  made  of  the  life  around  him — how 
perfectly  fitted  the  song  is  to  the  soil  from  which  it  springs. 
One  can  hardly  say  as  much  for  the  mountaineer  of  the 
southern  Appalachians,  who,  with  his  inherited  literary  stock, 
has  created  comparatively  little  that  is  immediately  his  own. 
What  one  appreciates  in  the  survivals  of  the  old  English 
folk-songs  is  precisely  the  literary  association,  with  which 
we  are  all  familiar.  But  the  association  of  cowboy  songs 
is  directly  local,  and  perhaps  these  can  be  appreciated  fully 
only  by  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  life  that  has  produced 
them.  Certainly  they  appeal  to  a  large  public. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  cowboy's  world  is  less  imaginary 
than  actual.  It  is  not  peopled  with  fairies  or  ghostly  ap- 
paritions— a  fact  apparently  lamented  by  Mr.  Sharp — but 
with  characters  quite  as  significant,  heroic  or  tragic  as  Willie 
Reilly,  Lord  Ronald,  or  Barbara  Allen.  It  is  no  false  note 
for  the  cowboy  to  write  of  dying  long-horns,  or  herds  of 
buffalo,  instead  of  wounded  stags  in  green  glades  and  knights 
in  steel  armor.  The  armor  of  the  cowboy  is  his  own,  and 
he  celebrates  it — chaps,  slicker,  spurs,  saddle,  and  horse. 
His  life  is — cattle;  and  those  who  think  his  adventures 
prosaic  overlook  the  hidden  romance,  the  lonely  and  tragic 
events,  of  the  round-up,  the  long  trail  drive,  and  the  night 
watch. 
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When  the  cowboy  writes  of  himself,  it  is  to  contrast  the 
loneliness  and  wildness  of  his  life  with  the  gentler  culture 
he  has  forsaken;  for  most  of  these  men  came  from  the  East, 
and  not  a  few  from  England.  To  think,  as  Mr.  Sharp 
seems  to,  that  these  poets  sing  only  in  the  strain  of  "I'm  a 
poor  lonesome  cowboy,"  is  to  miss  the  objective  ballad  qual- 
ity of  such  songs  as  The  Bull-whacker,  The  Buffalo  Hunters, 
The  Old  Chisholm  Trail,  The  Crooked  Road  to  Holbrook, 
The  Zebra  Dun,  Little  Jo  the  Wrangler;  and  to  overlook 
entirely  those  outlaw  frontier  ballads  of  Jesse  James,  Cole 
Younger,  Sam  Bass,  Utah  Carroll  or  Billy  the  Kid,  which 
have,  for  the  sons  of  western  pioneers,  an  appeal  far  more 
immediate  than  the  Robin  Hood  ballads. 

Whenever  the  cowboy  poet  deserts  the  actual  world  and 
seeks  to  escape  into  an  imaginary  world,  which  Mr.  Sharp 
says  is  the  mark  of  the  folk-poet,  it  is  to  dream  of  a  cowboy 
heaven.  There  is  a  constant  return  to  this  theme.  Through 
the  long  night  watches  the  cowboy  poet  looks  up  to  the 
stars,  very  near  and  living  presences  in  the  clear  atmosphere 
of  the  West,  and  wonders  about  the  hereafter  in  terms  amus- 
ingly translated  from  his  daily  occupation : 

And  I'm  scared  that  I'll  be  a  stray  yearling, 

A  maverick  unbranded  on  high, 
And  get  cut  in  the  bunch  with  the  "rustics," 

When  the  Boss  of  the  Riders  goes  by. 

He  carries  the  same  terminology  into  his  courtship  songs, 
and  thereby  creates  a  new  idiom.  About  this  idiom  he  is  far 
more  exacting  than  about  any  question  of  rhyme  or  meter, 
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and  the  tenderfoot  who  essays  to  enter  this  field  is  at  once 
detected  by  departures  from  the  correct  lingo,  or  by  an 
amateurish  way  of  handling  the  various  leathers. 

One  must  remember,  of  course,  that  the  cowboy  songs 
are  comparatively  recent — a  half-century  is  perhaps  the  ex- 
treme limit  of  their  antiquity;  whereas  the  English  folk- 
songs have  had  the  traditional  shaping  of  many  generations, 
the  forms  in  which  they  have  finally  come  down  to  us  being 
perhaps  much  finer  than  their  possibly  crude  beginnings. 
Under  our  modern  conditions,  one  can  not  presage  a  like 
shaping  and  remolding  of  these  folk-songs  of  the  West. 
Railroads  and  aeroplanes  move  too  swiftly  to  allow  a  slow, 
secluded  maturing  such  as  the  older  folk-songs  had;  and 
the  cowboy  himself  is  disappearing.  Yet  in  the  hands  of 
later  men — poets  who  have  shared  the  cowboy's  life  or 
come  immediately  after  him — some  of  this  reshaping  is  tak- 
ing place.  What  the  final  result  may  be  it  is  too  soon  to 
say,  but  meanwhile  we  may  be  well  content  to  accept  these 
songs  for  what  they  are — naive  records  of  the  hard  and 
free  life  on  the  range,  including  in  their  homely  recitatives 
many  sharply  dramatic  incidents  no  less  dramatic  for  be- 
ing obscure,  and  much  good-humored  as  well  as  grimly 
sardonic  humor.  And,  incidentally,  the  western  cowboy 
songs  represent  a  distinct  contribution  to  our  native  folk- 
poetry,  one  no  less  significant  because  it  creates  a  new  tra- 
dition instead  of  reflecting  a  tradition  of  the  past. 

A.  C.  H. 
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IMMIGRATION    AND  IMPORTATION 

McAroni  Ballads,   by   T.   A.    Daly.      Harcourt,   Brace   & 
Howe. 

Apology:  Falsity  in  life  is  always  redeemed.  But  falsity  in  art  is 
falsity  become  self-conscious,  and  insisting  upon  making  a  shameless 
show  of  itself.  No  weapons  are  harsh  enough  against  it. 

Let  the  wops  who  waste  no  words  as  they  crawl  in  the 
mud  to  shrivel  chip  by  chip  the  rocks  of  America  for  roads 
and  subways — let  them  throw  their  pick-axes  in  the  air  and 
dance  a  tarantella!  Let  them  lift  their  pints  of  clear  water, 
at  lunch  time,  and  let  the  bitter  remembrance  of  beer  times 
be  sweetened  by  a  mystic  thought!  Let  the  dagoes  who  con- 
secrated with  crime  Chicago's  death-corner  throw  away  their 
guns  and  join  the  Salvation  Army!  Let  the  big  Sicilian 
mother  put  a  green-and-red  ribbon  on  each  of  the  seven 
heads  of  her  seven  children — and  the  oldest  is  seven! — and 
send  them  out  singing  the  Star-spangled  Banner!  Alleluiah ! 
The  Italian  immigrants  have  at  last  their  laureate  poet: 
T.  A.  Daly.  They  have  at  last  their  modern  Divina  Coin- 
media,  T.  A.  Daly's  McAroni  Ballads.  O  the  sweetish, 
witlessly  smiling,  harmless,  innocent,  babyish,  naive  stuff! 
O  the  big  old  great-hearted  Yankee,  and  how  he  slaps  'em 
on  the  back,  and  how  he  guffaws  at  'em,  and  how  he  com- 
forts them  with  his  magnificent  "You're  all  right,  you're 
all  right,  McAroni!"  And  his  books  sell. 

And  his  books  sell.  The  dialect  is  untrue,  the  names  are 
impossibilities  (Scalabrarta,  Scalabrella,  Gessapalena),  there 
is  a  shameful  and  shameless  lack  of  knowledge  of  even  the 
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most  obvious  facts  concerning  Italian ;  and  a  viscid  smear  of 
joyless,  cold,  stupid,  false  optimism  is  spread  all  over  them 
like  margarine.  O  naivete  of  my  Sicilians  and  Calabresi! 
O  bull-necked,  horse-necked,  leather-necked  old  wops  with  a 
rosary  in  one  pocket  and  a  red  handkerchief  dangling  from 
the  other  as  big  as  a  flag!  O  my  old  women  sitting  for 
hours  and  hours  perfectly  still — my  Italian  Buddhas!  How 
this  little  person  would  paint  you  all  up  and  send  you  around 
town  like  fake  Indians!  And  how  scared  and  frightened 
he  would  be  should  he  know  what  tremendous  things  your 
purity  and  naivete  are,  in  this  country  of  grey  and  moving 
pictures! — should  he  know  what  your  smile  is,  your  tre- 
mendous smile,  in  America — you  guineas,  failures,  you  still 
sweeping  and  making  these  streets,  you  knowing  nothing  of 
the,  dirty  business  of  paper  and  pen,  and  selling  books ! 

Somebody  will  come  to  speak  of  you  to  you  and  the 
rest.  Somebody  will  sometime  say  to  them  how  much  bit- 
terness and  how  much  death  and  how  much  hope  there  is 
for  America  in  your  finest  slogan:  "America,  fruits  with- 
out flavor,  women  without  color!"  And  this  country  will 
be  your  lover,  taking  from  your  true  hands  your  ancient 
love.  Perhaps  the  splendid  or  horrible  pageant  of  a  great 
race  passes  in  a  country  which  ought  to  be  wide-  and  wonder- 
eyed  because  she  is  new;  and  perhaps  this  great  pageant  of 
crime,  poverty,  slums,  songs  passes,  and  there  is  no  one  to 
see  it  but  a  little  man  who  sells  many  copies  of  his  books, 
and  who  looks  with  condescending  eyes  upon  what  he  doesn't 
and  can't  see.  Emanuel  Carnevali 
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SOUTH-AMERICAN    POETRY 

Studies  in  Spanish-American  Literature,  by  Isaac  Goldberg. 

Brentano's. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Dr.  Goldberg  has  not  pursued  through- 
out his  Studies  the  plan  of  quoting  the  original  Spanish  and 
following  it  by  textual  translation.  His  book  is  more  than 
a  volume  of  critical  essays;  it  is  the  history  of  a  literature 
almost  unknown  to  the  English  reader,  and  it  pretends  to 
be  also  an  anthology  of  characteristic  selections  from  the 
verse  of  Dario,  Rodo,  Chocano,  Eguren,  and  Blanco-Fom- 
bona.  As  a  matter  of  fact  most  of  these  selections  are  given 
in  the  crude  verse  of  Miss  Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  who,  in 
1896,  published  an  anthology  of  Armenian  Poems.  In  the 
present  case,  as  in  that,  she  would  seem  to  have  made  verse 
versions  from  a  literal  prose  translation  and  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  original — a  method  dangerously  unscholarly, 
and  in  this  case  unjustified  by  even  a  rudimentary  rhythmic 
instinct.  The  quality  of  her  work  is  sufficiently  indicated  by 
the  quotation  of  three  lines: 

What  thing  than  the  lily  unstained  is  more  white? — 
More  pure  than  the  mystic  wax  taper  so  bright? — 

More  chaste  than  the  orange-flower,  tender  and  fair? 

Poetic  diction  for  her  seems  to  consist  of  archaisms,  inver- 
sions, and  echoes  of  that  volume's  phraseology  which  more 
than  Kipling  or  Mother  Goose  has  corrupted  the  popular 
taste  in  poetry,  the  Hymnal.  How  far  her  awkward  jingles 
misrepresent  the  originals  she  is  pretending  to  translate  may 
easily  be  guessed  after  a  comparison  of  her  versions  with  the 
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literal  translations  of  Dr.  Goldberg  himself.  His  scholar- 
ship gives  us  the  most  of  the  poet,  and,  I  had  almost  said, 
the  least  of  the  translator.  But  the  height  of  the  translator's 
art  is  clarity,  lucidity — Dr.  Goldberg  offers  his  utmost,  not 
his  least,  when  he  is  most  invisible,  most  transparent  to  the 
images  of  Dario,  or  Rodo,  or  Eguren.  In  eleven  pages  of 
prose  translation  he  has  probably  given  a  better  idea  of  the 
new  Spanish-American  verse  than  in  all  the  metrical  ver- 
sions with  which  the  three-hundred-sixty  preceding  pages  of 
the  book  are  sprinkled.  By  quoting  the  Spanish  as  well,  he 
has  enabled  the  reader  to  enjoy  the  melody  of  the  original, 
a  thing  not  even  suggested  by  a  crude  aping  of  rhyme-schemes 
and  metrical  patterns.  A  few  examples  of  his  work  will 
suffice.  The  first  is  Dario's  Campoamor: 

Este  del  cabello  cano 

Como   la   piel   del   armino, 

Junta  su  candor  de  nifio 

Con   su   experiencia  de  anciano. 

Cuendo  se  tiene  en  la  mano 

Un  libro  de  tel  baron 

Abeja  es  cada  expression. 

Que  volando  del  papel 

Deja  en  los  labios  la  miel 

Y  pica  en  el  corazon. 

This  sage,  with  hair  as  white  as  ermine,  merged  his  childhood 
candor  with  his  old-age's  experience.  When  you  hold  such  a  man's 
book  in  your  hands,  each  expression  is  a  bee,  which,  flying  from 
the  paper,  leaves  its  honey  on  your  lips  and  its  sting  in  your  heart. 

This  is  an  early  poem  which  won  for  Dario,  then  a  young 
journalist  in  Valparaiso,  a  prize  of  two  hundred  pesos.  It 
is  an  excellent  imitation  of  the  style  of  the  poet  in  whose 
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honor  it  was  written.    The  very  form  of  the  poem  gives  life 
to  the  idea  it  expresses. 

Other  fragments  of  translation  I  quote,  for  brevity's  sake, 
without  the  Spanish : 

Was  it  perchance  in  the  North  or  in  the  South?  I  do  not  know 
the  day  or  the  season,  but  I  know  that  Eulalia  still  laughs,  and  her 
golden  laughter  is  cruel  and  eternal ! 

Are  you  an  artist?     I  disfigure  you. 

Are  you  worthy?     I  criticize  you. 

I  abhor  you  if  you  are  rich, 

And  if  you  are  poor  I  stone  you. 

And,  pillaging  honor 

And  wounding  everything  in  sight, 

It  appears  certain 

That  man  is  a  wolf  to  man. 

In  these  translations,  as  in  the  pages  of  history  and  criti- 
cism, the  student  of  modern  poetry  seeks  something  novel, 
something  distinctively  Spanish-American.  So  far  as  one 
can  judge,  however,  by  the  material  made  available,  this 
novelty  is  just  the  thing  that  is  lacking.  Much  may  have 
been  done — we  have  it  on  Dr.  Goldberg's  word  as  a  scholar 
that  much  has  been  done — by  these  young  American  writers 
to  refresh  the  language  of  old  Spain,  and  to  give  to  the  forms 
of  old  Spanish  verse  a  newer  grace  and  freedom.  The  trou- 
ble is  that  the  Modernista  renovation  seems  to  have  re- 
freshed style  only.  To  thought  and  imagery  these  poets 
of  greater  Spain  seem  to  have  contributed  nothing.  They 
have,  indeed,  imported  much  that  is  Parisian  into  Spanish 
verse;  they  have  aped  the  Parnassians  and  the  Symbolist- 
decadents,  but  they  have  apparently  done  nothing  but  ape. 
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The  rich  mass  of  material  distinctively  Spanish  or  Spanish- 
American  seems  to  lie  untouched  while  these  exponents  of 
modern  verse  sing  of  poets,  lovers,  sweethearts,  old  men, 
love,  death  as  sentimentally  and  as  vaguely  as  if  all  about 
them  did  not  live  and  breathe  a  reality  infinitely  picturesque 
and  almost  untouched  as  material  for  poetry.  It  is  mad- 
dening to  hear  a  poet  sentimentalize  over  Naxos  when  he 
should  be  interpreting  Nicaragua. 

Is  South  America  then  invisible  to  the  South  Americans, 
that  they  sing  the  tediously  classic  Mediterranean,  and  an- 
tiquated Olympus,  instead  of  the  South  Atlantic  and  the 
Andes?  If  so,  the  eclecticism  of  South  American  poetry 
looks  dangerously  like  aimless  imitation. 

Grant  H.  Code 

WALEY  ON  THE  "UTA" 

Japanese  Poetry:  the  "Uta"  by  Arthur  Waley.     Clarendon 

Press,  Oxford,  England. 
Moons  of  Nippon,  by  Edna  Worthley  Underwood.     Ralph 

Fletcher  Seymour,  Chicago. 

Arthur  Waley's  Japanese  Poetry  is,  to  a  Japanese,  a  series 
of  pleasant  surprises  and  disappointments.  As  a  western 
student  of  the  Japanese  classical  language,  Mr.  Waley  seems 
to  be  a  wonder;  what  he  offers  us  here  has  never  been  at- 
tempted before.  But  whether  he  understands  Japanese 
poetry  or  not  is  a  question.  The  book  is  a  good  dictionary, 
and  an  aid  to  the  grammatical  study  of  the  Japanese  clas- 
sical poems. 
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The  book  contains  almost  two  hundred  old  ula,  a  form  of 
Japanese  poetry,  with  a  grammatical  foot-note  to  each,  and  a 
translation.  As  the  author  reminds  us,  the  uta  consists  of  five 
lines,  arranged  in  5,  7,  5,  7,  7,  syllables.  This  form  of 
poetry  was  written  as  a  part  of  the  naga-uta,  "long  song," 
and  was  called  tanka,  "short  song,"  previous  to  the  eighth 
century,  during  which  period  the  Japanese  poets  dropped  the 
longer  part  and  ventured  on  the  tanka  as  an  independent 
poem.  Ever  since,  the  thirty-one  syllable  uta  has  been  the 
standard. 

In  the  introductory  chapter  Mr.  Waley  writes  the  history 
of  Japanese  poetry  in  a  scholarly  manner.  He  says:  "The 
naga-uta,  'long  songs/  of  Manyo  were  an  unsuccessful  ex- 
periment. The  Japanese  poets  quickly  realized  that  they 
had  no  genius  for  extended  composition,"  etc.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Waley  overlooked  the  jorori,  biwa-uta  and  the  noh  plays. 
In  the  western  conception  of  poetry  these  are  poems,  and  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  class  some  of  biwa-uta  with  the  most  beau- 
tiful English  lyrics.  Probably  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that 
long  compositions  were  distasteful  to  the  Japanese  poets, 
so  that  they  simply  did  not  call  them  poems. 

Indeed,  to  the  Japanese  poets  thirty-one  syllables  were  a 
little  too  long  to  be  a  good  form,  so  during  the  seventeenth 
century  they  preferred  three  lines,  seventeen  syllables,  and 
called  the  form  a  senriu,  or  a  hokku,  according  to  the  kind  of 
mood  it  creates. 

Dragoti-fly  Catcher,  by  the  lady  Chiyo,  which  has  been 
translated  so  often  into  English,  is  a  good  example  of  the 
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hokku.  She  writes  of  the  death  of  her  only  son:  before  her 
eyes  still  flickers  the  vision  of  a  happy  child  dancing  after 
a  dragon-fly.  The  tragic  mood  of  the  mother's  wandering 
mind  after  her  child's  death  is  successfully  created  by  seven 
words;  five  hundred  words  would  not  have  created  so  vivid 
a  mood  as  these  seven.  And  Mr.  Waley  says: 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  Japanese,  having  confined 
themselves  for  centuries  to  the  five-line  uta,  would  at  length  have 
grown  impatient  of  its  restrictions,  and  embarked  on  wider  seas. 
Paradoxically,  they  pursued  an  opposite  course.  The  five  lines 

were  contracted  to  three  lines,   and   the   hokku became  the 

standard  metre,  etc. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  this  step  seems  a  paradox  to  Mr. 
Waley.  It  is  fortunate  that  he  did  not  translate  the  hokku. 
"A  little  potted  flower,  six  lights  shine  within" — as  Mr. 
Noguchi  describes  the  hokku,  the  combination  of  seven  or 
eight  words,  creating  the  immeasurable  mood  of  nature,  or 
of  the  highest  tension  of  human  emotion — this  is  Japanese 
poetry.  Therefore  the  Japanese  poets  carefully  select  the 
creative  and  suggestive  words,  avoiding  all  descriptive  words. 
The  change  of  one  syllable  out  of  the  thirty-one,  without 
changing  the  meaning,  may  destroy  the  poem.  A  successful 
translation  is  impossible.  The  following  is  an  example  from 
the  book: 


/,  Nawa  no  ura  ni  On  the  shore  of  Nawa 

2,  Shiwo  yaku  keburi  The   smoke   of  the   saltburners, 

3,  Yu  sareba,  When  evening  comes 

4,  Yuki-sUgi  kanete  Failing  to  get  across, 

5,  Yama  ni  tanabiku.  Trails  over  the  mountain. 
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Reading  the  translation  one  wonders  what  it  is  all  about. 
It  has  completely  lost  its  original  identity,  yet  no  better 
translation  could  be'  made  from  word  to  word.  The  "salt- 
burners"  might  be  taken  for  witches  or  similar  creatures  by 
the  reader,  but  they  are  peasants  who  manufacture  salt  from 
salt  water,  and  live  a  very  simple  life. 

In  the  original,  I  feel  the  quietude  of  a  spring  evening. 
The  heavy  steamy  smoke  from  the  saltburners'  huts,  draw- 
ing lines,  slowly  trails  toward  the  mountain  and  settles  into 
one  stratum  across  its  middle.  There  is  a  suggestion  of  a 
calm  sea,  a  mirror-like  sheet  of  water  without  a  stir  of  air; 
perhaps  a  boat  or  two  with  its  sail  flapping,  going  nowhere, 
as  evening  gradually  closes  in.  With  this  setting  as  a  back- 
ground, the  poem  creates  the  mood  of  the  simple  village  life. 
It  is  something  akin  to  "The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  part- 
ing day."  However,  the  Japanese  poet  does  not  go  into  the 
description  of  a  graveyard,  or  get  sentimental  over  would-be 
heroes  and  poets.  He  simply  takes  you  there  and  puts  you 
in  the  mood,  so  that  you  can  stretch  your  imagination  as  far 
as  you  please. 

Mr.  Waley  truly  says:  "The  translations  in  this  book 
are  chiefly  intended  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  Japanese 
text;  for  Japanese  poetry  can  only  be  rightly  enjoyed  in  the 
original."  So,  instead  of  trying  to  give  poetry  in  a  transla- 
tion, which  so  many  bad  poets  have  tried  and  failed  to  do, 
he  makes  a  strenuous  grammatical  study  of  the  poems  and 
inserts  foot-notes  which  may  assist  students.  Besides  this, 
one  chapter  is  devoted  to  notes  on  grammar,  which  are  as 
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accurate  as  in  a  Japanese  text.  To  a  poet  who  is  interested 
in  Japanese  poetry  and  sincerely  desires  to  study  it,  the  value 
of  this  book  can  never  be  over-estimated.  Thanks  are  due 
to  Mr.  Waley  for  this  bridge  into  an  unknown  poetic  world. 
Mrs.  Underwood's  Moons  of  Nippon  has  a  pretty,  sup- 
posed-to-be-Japanese cover  design,  showing  a  pine  tree,  a 
large  yellow  moon  and  blue  waves.  There  are  a  few  pleas- 
ing short  poems  in  the  volume,  but  I  do  not  know  from 
what  language  they  are  derived.  The  author  says  they  are 
translated  from  the  Japanese.  Jun  Fujita 

NEGRO   POETS 

Fifty  Years  and  Other  Poems,  by  James  Weldon  Johnson. 

Songs    of    my    People,    by    Charles    Bertram    Johnson. 

From  the  Heart  of  a  Folk,  by  Waverley  Turner  Car- 

michael.     The  Band  of  Gideon,  by  Joseph  S.  Cotter,  Jr. 

Cornhill  Co. 

The  Negro  race  has  given  so  much  musically  to  America 
that  we  look  eagerly  for  signs  of  what  we  may  expect  in 
poetical  contribution.  But  a  mere  half-century  after  the 
Emancipation  is  too  soon  to  make  even  a  forecast.  Fifty 
Years,  by  James  Weldon  Johnson,  which  opens  with  a  poem 
in  celebration  of  the  Proclamation,  containing  strong 
passages,  and  has  also  some  good  dialect  pieces,  is  the  most 
important  of  the  volumes  here  grouped.  What  Charles 
Bertram  Johnson  says  in  his  poem  Negro  Poets  is  true,  for 
even  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar's  achievement  of  a  few  fine 
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poems,  both  in  and  out  of  dialect,  does  not  quite  satisfy  the 
aspirations  of  his  race: 

Full  many  lift  and  sing 
Their  sweet  imagining; 
Not  yet  the  Lyric  Seer, 
The  one  bard  of  the  throng, 
With  highest  gift  of  song, 
Breaks  on  our  sentient  ear. 

H.  H. 


TWO  ESSAYISTS 

A  New  Study  of  English  Poetry,  by  Henry  Newbolt.    E.  P. 

Dutton  £  Co. 
Formative    Types   in   English   Poetry,   by  George   Herbert 

Palmer.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Two  collections  of  lectures.  The  former  is  at  its  best 
when  on  the  subjects  of  Rhythm  and  Personality.  Here  is 
an  extract  which  shows  that  Mr.  Newbolt  is  no  advocate  of 
fixed  and  unchangeable  metrics  in  poetry,  but  believes,  like 
other  progressive  minds,  in  "perpetual  change" : 

Poetic  rhythm  is  not  an  applied  ornament,  nor  the  result  of  a 
mechanical  process,  nor  the  fit  subject  of  a  pedantic  criticism. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  part  of  the  poet's  means  of  expression,  and 
an  aid  to  the  communication  between  spirit  and  spirit:  its  quality 
is  of  a  subjective  nature,  and  should  be  studied  mainly  from  a  sub- 
jective point  of  view Since  poetry  is  a  personal  expression, 

and  the  essence  of  personality  is  distinctive,  the  natural  tendency 
of  poetic  rhythm  will  be  toward  perpetual  change.  It  is  strange 
that  any  opinion,  any  feeling,  however  conservative,  should  fight 
against  this,  for  it  means  that  while  we  keep  all  that  the  past 
has  given,  what  we  shall  receive  from  the  future  will  be  new  gifts 
instead  of  copies  of  old  ones.  And,  whether  welcome  or  unwel- 
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come,  the  historical  fact  is  beyond  dispute  that  our  poetry  has 
shown  a  long  continued  development  of  rhythm;  and  always  the 
effort  has  been  toward  greater  freedom,  to  be  used  for  more  com- 
plete and  natural  self-expression. 

The  structural  value  of  the  book  is  in  its  earlier  chapters, 
as  represented  by  the  above  extract.  The  remaining  chapters, 
though  conceived  in  a  modern,  liberal  spirit,  constitute  but 
a  loose  miscellany,  ranging  from  Chaucer  to  Futurism.  i 

Professor  Palmer's  book  is  the  personal  excursion  of  a 
man  who  has  loved  poetry  while  devoting  his  life  to  another 
specialty,  and  who  stakes  out  his  independent  course  across 
the  field  of  English  verse:  Chaucer,  Spenser,  George  Her- 
bert, Pope,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  Browning.  Does  Chau- 
cer reflect  too  exclusively  the  outer  world  ?  We  have  Spen- 
ser. Does  Spenser  inhabit  too  persistently  a  musical  dream- 
land and  neglect  the  individual  soul?  We  have  Herbert. 
Does  Herbert  tend  to  lead  us  into  "metaphysical"  tangles? 
We  have  Pope.  Does  Pope  detain  us  overlong  in  the  or- 
derly, well-planned  world  of  the  classicists?  We  escape 
via  Wordsworth.  And  so  on.  Marked  omissions,  surely; 
but  a  chain,  after  a  fashion.  Milton?  "Too  big  for  me," 
says  the  author  modestly.  And  Herbert — why  so  much  of 
him,  especially  when  Donne  would  have  served  so  much 
better?  Chiefly  because,  "bearing  Herbert's  name,  I  have 
had  him  as  a  companion  throughout  my  life,  and  have  stu- 
died him  elaborately."  Donne,  in  turn,  seems  "too  big" — 
and  too  complicated.  These  papers  are  biographical  as  well 
as  appreciatively  critical,  and  each  is  accompanied  by  sugges- 
tions for  reading.  H.  B.  F. 
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NOTES 

Mr.  N.  Howard  Thorp,  of  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  better  known  as 
"Jack"  Thorp  to  his  many  friends  in  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Arizona, 
and  across  the  Border,  is  the  author  of  five  poems  in  John  A. 
Lomax's  collection  of  Cowboy  Songs — Chopo,  The  Pecos  River 
Queen,  Little  Jo  the  Wrangler,  and  Speckles;  this  last  printed  in 
Mr.  Lomax's  book  under  the  title  of  Freckles,  a  Fragment,  just  as 
it  came  from  the  hands  of  a  local  printer  who  had  lost  half  the 
copy.  These  five  songs  were  first  published  in  Mr.  Thorp's  small 
book,  Songs  of  the  Cowboys,  set  up  by  an  Estancia  print-shop  in 
1908 — a  western  "best  seller"  never  recorded  in  The  Publishers' 
Weekly,  though  perhaps  the  only  book  of  verse  which  could  be  said 
to  compete  in  this  respect  with  the  Spoon  River  Anthology.  Mr. 
Thorp  is  an  old-time  cow-puncher  and  cattle  man,  and  his  songs 
are  the  fruit  of  experience.  His  gift  is  instinctive,  like  that  of  all 
real  cow-punchers,  and  its  charm  is  precisely  in  its  fresh  and  in- 
digenous folk  quality.  It  is  quite  unconsciously,  on  Mr.  Thorp's 
part,  that  the  theme  of  Whafs  Become  of  the  Punchers  presents 
the  age-old  theme  of  Villon,  and  more  recently,  of  Edgar  Lee 
Masters.  The  theme  of  course  was  old  when  Villon  used  it,  and 
the  similarity  is  mentioned  merely  because  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  fact  that  some  themes,  no  matter  what  the  dress,  seem  to  be 
eternally  recurrent. 

Mr.  Phil  LeNoir  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  and  went  west  just 
before  Arizona's  anti-gambling  law  went  into  effect.  He  saw 
something  of  the  early  and  wilder  life  in  the  mining  camps  and 
along  the  Mexican  border,  and  came  to  know  many  of  the  "old- 
timers."  He  witnessed  the  first  battle  of  one  of  the  Mexican  revo- 
lutions. For  about  ten  years  he  was  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Chamber  of 
Commerce  worker  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas;  and  for 
several  years  he  worked  among  the  punchers,  riding  fence  prin- 
cipally, as  he  was  not  strong  enough  for  the  heavier  work.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders!  of  the  Las  Vegas  Cowboys  Reunion,  and 
was  secretary  of  that  organization  for  several  years.  During  the 
war  he  was  General  Secretary  of  the  New  Mexico  Council  of 
Defense,  and  was  also  with  the  army  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Fort  Bliss. 
For  the  past  two  years  he  has  lived  in  Santa  Fe. 

Lucy  Eddy  (Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Eddy),  of  Chicago,  has  appeared 
before  in  POETRY. 

Alice  Corbin  (Mrs.  W.  P.  Henderson),  who  has  lived  for  some 
years  in  Santa  Fe,  requires  no  introduction  to  the  readers  of 
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POETRY.  She  offers  the  following  notes  on  the  origin  of  her  New 
Mexico  Folk-songs: 

"The  Ballad  of  Macario  Romero  is  translated  from  a  Spanish 
version  recorded  by  Professor  Aurelio  M.  Espinosa,  who  has  se- 
cured four  separate  versions  of  this  popular  song,  which  has  a  dis- 
tinctly typical  local  flavor.  The  version  here  translated  was  re- 
cited by  a  young  girl,  Juanita  Lucero,  of  Tafoya,  New  Mexico. 
(Chata  means  pug-nosed.) 

"Madre  Maria  is  from  a  Spanish  version  secured  by  Miss  Barbara 
Freire-Marreco  from  an  Indian  woman  at  the  Santa  Clara  Pueblo. 
(The  Indians  have  preserved  many  of  the  traditional  and  popular 
Mexican  songs.)  This  is  an  old  song,  probably  brought  to  New 
Mexico  by  the  Spanish  padres,  other  versions  having  been  obtained 
in  South  America.  The  final  stanza  is  obviously  a  later  addition. 

"Manzanita  was  given  to  me  by  Mrs.  N.  Howard  Thorp  of  Santa 
Fe,  who  remembered  it  from  childhood. 

"Chula  la  Mariana  is  a  free  translation  of  a  popular  song.  (The 
word  tia  means  aunt.} 

"El  Coyotito  is  a  translation  of  the  Spanish  version  in  Charles 
F.  Lummis'  The  Land  of  Poco  Tiempo.  Mr.  Lummis  has  himself 
made  an  excellent  English  translation  of  the  song,  but  has  left  out — 
perhaps  judiciously — some  of  the  tang. 

"Christ  is  Born  in  Bethlehem  is  a  New-Mexican  nursery  rhyme 
given  me  by  Mrs.  N.  Howard  Thorp. 

"The  brief  epigrams  known  as  coplas  represent  a  form  of  popular 
improvisation  in  verse.  At  the  country  bailes,  which  are  strictly 
chaperoned  in  old  Spanish  fashion,  the  couples  indulge  very  little 
in  conversation  during  the  dance;  for  if  they  talked  much  they 
would  be  thought  to  be  flirting.  In  fact,  to  our  notion,  such  an  as- 
sembly usually  seems  to  be  pervaded  by  a  deadly  solemnity;  but 
when  the  young  man  escorts  his  companion  to  her  seat,  it  is  con- 
sidered highly  proper  for  him  to  address  her  in  a  copla,  which  he 
has  had  the  skill  to  improvise  or  remember.  Other  circumstances 
also  furnish  suitable  occasions  for  the  use  of  coplas,  as  may  be 
imagined  from  those  given. 

"Cundiyo  and  Petrolino's  Complaint  are  poems  of  my  own,  inter- 
pretations of  the  folk-spirit.  Petrolino  is  an  old  blind  peddler,  a 
familiar  figure  among  the  placitas  that  dot  the  slopes  of  the  Santa 
Fe  Canyon.  He  carries  a  stick  in  one  hand  with  which  he  taps  his 
way,  striking  it  against  fence-posts  and  thus  making  sure  that  he 
keeps  out  of  the  way  of  burros  and  carts  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 
On  his  other  arm  he  carries  a  basket  containing  a  small  stock  of 
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pinon  nuts,  needles,  thread,  and  face-powder;  this  last  being  much 
in  demand  by  the  young  Mexican  girls,  whose  dusky  complexions 
acquire  a  distinctly  lavender  tone  under  its  coating.  It  is  said  that 
Petrolino  is  not  quite  so  blind  as  he  makes  out,  else  why  should  he 
go  peering  into  windows  after  nightfall  ?  But  it  is  certain  that  he 
is  very  deaf;  and  also  that  he  likes  to  talk  when  he  finds  a  listener. 
One  of  his  cronies  is  a  "loco"  in  our  neighborhood,  who  is  usually 
aimlessly  busy  herding  a  few  stray  goats  out  on  scant  pasturage,  and 
when  the  two  of  them  get  together  for  a  little  rest  on  the  shady 
side  of  a  corral  on  a  hot  summer  day,  their  discussions,  a  tanto  voce, 
carry  far.  Thus  my  version  of  Petrolino's  shouted  complaint  is  an 
almost  literal  translation." 
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POEMS 

WILD   DUCK 


THAT  was  a  great  night  we  spied  upon, 
See-sawing  home, 

Singing  a  hot  sweet  song  to  the  super-stars, 
Shuffling  off  behind  the  smoke-haze  .  .  . 
Fog-horns  sentimentalizing  on  the  river  .  .  . 
Lights  dwindling  to  shining  slits 
In   the  wet   asphalt  .  .  . 

Purring  light  .  .  .  red  and  green  and  golden-whiskered, 
Digging  daintily  pointed  claws  in  the  soft  mud. 

But  you  did  not  know, 

As  the  trains  made  golden  augurs 
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Boring  in  the  darkness, 

How  my  heart  kept  racing  out  along  the  rails. 

As  a  spider  runs  along  a  thread 

And  hauls  him  in  again 

To  some  drawing  point. 

You  did  not  know 

How  wild  ducks'  wings 

Itch  at  dawn  .  .  . 

How  at  dawn  the  necks  of  wild  ducks 

Arch  to  the  sun, 

And  how  sweet  in  their  gullets 

Trickles  new-mown  air. 

II 

As  water,  cleared  of  the  reflection  of  a  bird 
That  has  swiftly  flown  across  it, 
Yet  trembles  with  the  beating  of  its  wings  .  .  . 
So  my  soul,  emptied  of  the  known  you    .    .    .    utterly 
Is  yet  vibrant  with  the  cadence  of  the  song 
you  might  have  been  .  .  . 

But  'twas  a  great  night — 

With  never  a  spoiling  look  over  the  shoulder, 

Curved  to  the  crook  of  the  wind. 

And  a  great  word  we  threw 

For  memory  to  play  knuckles  with  .  .  . 

A  word  the  waters  of  the  world  have  washed, 

Leaving  it  stark  and  without  smell  .  .  . 
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A  word  that  rattles  well  in  emptiness: 
Good-by. 

ALTITUDE 

I  wonder 

How  it  would  be  here  with  you, 

Where  the  wind 

That  has  shaken  off  its  dust  in  low  valleys 

Touches  one  cleanly 

As  with  a  new-washed  hand, 

And  pain 

Is  as  the  remote  hunger  of  droning  things, 

And  anger 

But  a  little  silence 

Sinking  into  the  great  silence. 


AFTER   STORM 

Was  there  a  wind? 

Tap  ....  tap  ... 

Night  pads  upon  the  snow 

With  moccasined  feet, 

And  it  is  still  ....  so  still  .  .  . 

An  eagle's  feather 

Might  fall  like  a  stone. 

Could  there  have  been  a  storm, 
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Mad-tossing  golden  mane 

on  the  neck  of  the  wind — 
Tearing  up  the  sky, 

loose-flapping  like  a  tent 

about  the  ice-capped  stars? 

Cool,  sheer  and  motionless, 

The  frosted  pines 

Are  jewelled  with  a  million  flaming  points, 

That  fling  their  beauty  up  in  long  white  sheaves 

Till  they  catch  hands  with  stars. 

Could  there  have  been  a  wind 

That  haled  them  by  the  hair, 

And   blinding 

Blue-forked 

Flowers  of  the  lightning 

In  their  leaves? 

Tap  ....  tap  ... 

Slow-ticking  centuries  .  .  . 

Soft  as  bare  feet  upon  the  snow  .  .  . 

Faint  ....  lulling  as  heard  rain 

upon  heaped  leaves   .    .    . 
So  silence  builds  her  wall 

about  a  dream  impaled. 
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CACTUS    SEED 


Radiant  notes 

Piercing  my  narrow-chested  room, 

Beating  down  through  my  ceiling — 

Smeared  with  unshapen 

Belly-prints  of  dreams 

Drifted  out  of  old  smokes — 

Trillions  of  icily 

Peltering  notes 

Out  of  just  one  canary; 

All  grown  to  song, 

As  a  plant  to  its  stalk, 

From  too  long  craning  at  a  sky-light 

And  a  square  of  second-hand  blue. 

Silvery-strident  throat 

So  assiduously  serenading  me, 

My  brain  flinches  under 

The  glittering  hail  of  your  notes. 

Were  you  not  safe  behind — rats  know  what  thickness  of- 

plastered  wall, 
I   might    fathom 
Your  golden  delirium 
With  throttle  of  finger  and  thumb, 
Shutting  valve  of  bright  song. 
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II 

But  if — away  off — on  a  fork  of  grassed  earth 

Socketing  an  inlet  of  blue  water  .  .  . 

If  canaries — do  they  sing  out  of  cages? — 

Flung  such  luminous  notes, 

They  would  sink  in  the  spirit, 

Lie  germinal  .  .  . 

Housed  in  the  soul  as  a  seed  in  the  earth, 

To  break  forth  at  spring  with  the  crocuses 

into  young  smiles  on  the  mouth   .  .   . 
Or,  glancing  off  buoyantly, 
Radiate  notes  in  one  key 
With  the  sparkle  of  rain-drops 
On  the  petal  of  a  cactus  flower 
Focusing  the  just-out  sun. 

Cactus  .  .  .  why  cactus? 

God  .  .  .  God! 

Somewhere  .  .  .  away  off  ... 

Cactus  flowers,  star-yellow, 

Ray  out  of  spiked  green; 

And  empties  of  sky 

Roll  you  over  and  over 

Like  a  mother  her  baby  in  long  grass. 

And  only  the  wind  scandal-mongers  with  gum  trees, 

Pricking  multiple  leaves  at  his  wondrous  story. 
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THE   DREAM 

I  have  a  dream 

To  fill  the  golden  sheath 

of  a  remembered  day. 

Air 

Heavy  and  massed  and  blue 

as  the  vapor  of  opium  .  .  . 
Domes 

Fired  in  sulphurous  mist  .  .  . 
Sea 

Quiescent  as  a  gray  seal, 
And  the  emerging  sun 
Spurting  up  gold 

over  Sydney  smoke-pale, 

rising  out  of  the  bay. 

But  the  day  is  an  upturned  cup, 
And  its  sun  a  junk  of  red  iron 
Guttering  in  sluggish-green  water. 
Where  shall  I  pour  my  dream? 

Lola  Ridge 
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UNDER  THE  SUN 

TO  ONE  UNKNOWN 

I  pass  you  by  in  the  public  street, 

O  beautiful  one,  O  wind  of  gladness! 
You  are  a  call  to  me,  a  promise  of  mystery, 

Of  delirium  and  aching  madness. 

I  pass  you  by  in  the  public  street — 

You  are  a  challenge,  O  entrancer! 
I  am  a  boy,  afraid,  and  I  pass  you  by, 

Though  my  heart  is  breaking  to  answer! 

I  pass  you  by — but  the  memory  of  you 

Is  as  a  breath  from  some  strange  world  crying, 

As  a  scent  of  oranges  in  the  nostrils  of  the  sick, 
As  music  in  the  ears  of  the  dying. 

O  MY  LOVE 

Do  not  lose  yourself,  O  my  love,  in  song  and  in  music, 
Or  you  will  be  lost  like  a  dewdrop's  dream  of  the  morning 
Swept  away  by  a  cataract's  myriad-throated  rushing. 
Do  not  lose  yourself  in  the  light  words  of  gay  voices, 
In  the  drumming  of  dancing  feet,  in  the  loudness  of  laughter. 
Do  not  lose  yourself,  O  my  love,  in  song  and  in  music ; 
For  only  in  the  silence  can  love  speak  to  you, 
Only  in  the  silence  can  you  whisper  your  answer. 
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Do  not  hide  yourself,  O  my  love,  in  light  or  in  color, 
Or  you  will  be  hidden  as  the  world  is  hidden  in  sunlight 
Away  from  the  dreams  and  the  twilights  of  nebular  spaces. 
Do  not  hide  yourself  in  crystal  bulbs  or  in  rainbows — 
Though  romance  wears  scintillant  tinsel,  her  heart  is  crying. 
Do  not  hide  yourself,  O  my  love,  in  light  or  in  color; 
For  only  in  the  darkness  can  life  find  you, 
Only  in  the  darkness  can  you  follow  his  light. 

MY  GREATNESS 

When   I   realized  my  greatness,   at  once   1   shrivelled   and 

grew  little; 
As  clouds  shrivel  when  they  realize  the  wonders  of  their 

cargoes, 
Carrying  the  fates  of  flowers  and  rainbows  and  the  souls 

of  little  children. 
The  moment  I  realized  how  great  I  was,  I  was  great  no 

longer. 

From  the  depth  of  earth  and  ocean,  through  the  eyes  of 

flowers  and  spray, 
I  gazed  at  the  blue  skies  across  which  I  had  sailed  in  crimson 

splendor  ; 
And  slowly  and  unseen  I  climbed  up  the  stairways  of  the 

sun-rays, 
And  slowly  and  unseen  I  lifted  myself  on  the  wings  of  the 

wind  .  .  . 
And  I  rose  from  my  littleness  that  was  the  fulfilment  of 


my  greatness! 
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MOOD 

A  sky  filling  with  shadow  as  a  flower  with  rain 
A  wind  gray  with  the  secret  moods  of  the  sea  . 

And  the  old  singing  comes  back  again, 
The  old  aching  perplexity. 

The  old  questioning  comes  back  once  more 
Asking  the  little  shadows  hiding  in  tears, 

Why  love  cries  in  the  rain  outside  the  door, 
And  beauty  blunders  forever  down  the  years. 

CHIAROSCUROS 


I  was   begotten  in  joy 

And  born  in  pain, 

As  a  raindrop  is  begotten  in  gold 

And  born  in  gray; 

And  in  the  heart  of  me,  as  in  the  heart  of  the  raindrop, 

The  twilight  and  the  rainbow 

Keep  their  rendezvous. 

II 

As  dawn,  moving  among  the  dews, 

Stirs  the  shadows  that  slumber  in  them, 

So  have  you,  beloved  one, 

Rustled  your  delicate  gold 

Among  my  dreams. 
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REVENGE 


I  have  come  out  of  my  grave 

For  my  revenge  upon  death, 

Who  bound  me  to  a  wind-swirled,  gnarled  crag, 

And  set  the  stars  picking  at  my  bones 

Like  a  million  tiny  vultures; 

Long,  long  before  Prometheus, 

I  too  had  stolen  a  fire,   greater  than  his! 

But  now  I  have  come  out  of  my  grave 

For  my  revenge  upon  death: 

Out  of  the  curves  of  petals, 

The  curves  of  my  face; 

Out  of  the  caverns  of  the  winds, 

The  little  caverns  of  my  lungs; 

Out  of  the  sunlight  and  moonlight, 

The  glimmer  of  my  eyes; 

Out  of  the  rains  and  snows, 

My  heart's  cataract  of  plunging  flames; 

Out  of  the  tip-toeing  twilight, 

The  hush  of  my  soul. 

Oh,  I  have  come  out  of  my  grave 

For  my  revenge  upon  death — 

For  the  little  revenge  men  call  life. 

Oscar  Williams 
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DIARY  WRITTEN   ON   PEONY   PETALS 

I 
When  the  wind  is  soft, 


Softer  than  the  mittens  on  the  magnolia  buds, 

When  crocuses  have  dissolved  into  air  again 

And  the  grass  is  lonely, 

I  should  like  to  hear  you  say, 

"Let's  talk." 

I  should  like  to  be  transfixed  by  your  blue  gaze 

And  to  defy  your  challenge. 

Aniigo  mio, 

When  the  magnolia  is  quite  out 

You  may  come  to  see  me. 

It  will  make  your  eyes  more  blue — 

The  heaped  white  tree; 

At  the  same  time  it  may  help  me  to  resist 

Your  impudent  charm. 

II 

It  is  under  your  trees  I  would  walk,  my  friend; 

Under  your  black  pines, 

Looking  out  at  summer  in  the  meadows 

As  at  a  pantomime. 

Summer  is  all  very  well 
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For  a  golden  fringe  around  your  forest  .  .  . 

Tell  the  dark  trees  to  expect  me 

Afterward  .  .  . 

If  I  utter  human  words  of  longing 

They  will  not  heed  me. 

Inscrutable  dreamers  above  their  indigo  shadows, 

I  shall  not  trouble  them 

But  they  will  know  I  am  there. 

ill 

The  garden  wrestling  with  dusk 
Flings  out  a  gleaming  arm 
To  fend  off  shadows  .  .  . 

"Night!"  she  cries, 

"Why  take  away  my  white  foxgloves 

When  you  have  the  stars?" 

I  have  shining  thoughts 

That  resent  darkness. 

When  foxgloves  give  up  their  radiance, 

When  lilies  lean  lower  under  weight  of  shadows, 

I  think  of  you  .  .  . 

My  thoughts  hold  the  last  light. 

"Night!"  I  cry, 

"Why  claim  my  love-thoughts 

When  you  have  the  moon?" 
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IV 

Now  these  are  dear  to  me: 

Hyacinth  with  petal-points  curled  back, 

Twigs  of  willow, 

Thin  twisting  smoke  of  green 

Along  the  poplars, 

Trillium  from  the  tall  ravine  .  .  . 

Hyacinth  you  broke  into  separate  stars  .  .  . 
Willow  you  plaited  into  a  fillet  for  my  head  .  .  . 
Poplar-leaves  you  crushed  for  their  spring-breath 
Trillium  you  read  aloud  to  me 
Like  a  poem  .  .  . 


It  is  because  I  am  afraid  of  my  heart 

That  I  write  about  clouds  and  flowers; 

It  is  because  no  poem  will  hold  you 

That  I  occupy  my  mind  with  rhymes  and  patterns. 

VI 

> 

Where  am  I  going? 

I  am  going  down  the  garden  to  the  circle  of  the  seven 
rose-trees,  wherein  I  shall  stand  very  still  and  close  my 
eyes  and  tell  myself  roses  do  not  exist. 

What  shall  I  be  doing  this  afternoon? 

I  shall  be  exchanging  words  with  you  through  an  hour 
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cool  like  green  shadow  .  .  .  even  words  and  well-chosen 
.  .  .  words  of  soft  color  and  of  pleasing  shape  ...  to 
help  me  try  to  believe  you  do  not  love  me. 

VII 

I  have  come  back  to  the  dusk 

And  your  flowers  in  the  dusk. 

Shadows  hide  them 

But  I  know  they  are  crimson. 

I   can  lose  my  thoughts  among  satin  petals 

The  color  of  wine. 

Home  to  the  dusk 

And  the  sense  of  you  in  the  dusk  .  .  . 

Distance    withholding   you  .  .  .  bringing   you    near  .  .  . 

There  is   crimson 

At  the  heart  of  this  darkness. 

If  you  were  with  me 

We  should   need  no  light 

But  peonies. 

VIII 

On  your  way  to  the  carnival  in  my  heart 
You  kissed  my  lips  .  .  . 

The  whole  sea   plunged  .  .  . 

Endlessly  it  poured 

In  green  and  shuddering  columns  past  my  spirit, 
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Drowning  what  I  had  thought 

Myself. 

I  felt  the  great  waters  possess  me; 

They  followed  my  veins 

As  they  flow  through  the  wavering  anemone 

Far  down  the  salt  pool  .  .  . 

Afterward    I    remembered 

How  I  swayed  and  swayed  in  the  strange  light, 

But  you  did  not  let  me  fall. 

IX 

Fold   down  your  love  closely  about   me 

Like  petals  of  a  dark  rose; 

Hide  me  in  the  wonder  of  it 

As  in  the  golden  core  of  a  rose  .  .  . 

Wrapped  in  your  proud  tenderness, 

Petal  with  petal  softly  interwoven, 

How  I  shall  sing  and  sing, 

Though   none   may  hear! 

Yet   I  shall  be  heard  .  .  . 

The  stirring  of  wings  in  your  heart 

Will  be  my  dreaming, 

And  your  voice  uttering  yourself 

Will  be  my  voice 

Forever. 

Grace  Hazard   Conkling 
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IF  YOU  WERE  CARELESS 

If  you  were  careless  ever,  if  ever  a  thing  you  missed 
In  the  forest — a  serpent  twist 
Of  shadow,  ensnaring  the  star-lit  way  of  a  tree; 
If  at  your  wrist 

The  pulse  rang  never,  never,  to  the  slow  bells  of  the  sea ; 
If  a  star,  quick-carven  in  frost  and  in  amethyst, 
Shone  on  the  thin,  thin  finger  of  dawn,  you  turning  away 
your   face : 

You  shall  be  sorry,  sorry,  for  when  you  die, 

Those  three 

Shall  follow   and   follow   and   find   you 

As  you  go  through  the  Difficult  Place. 

The   strong  snake-shadows  shall  bind  you, 

The  swords  of  the  stars  shall  blind  you, 

And  the  terrible  bells  of  the  sea  shall  crash  and  cry; 

The  bells  of  the  sea  shall  ring  you  out  from  under  the  sky, 

In  a  lost  grave  to  lie 

Under  the  ashes  of  space. 

Ah,  never  look  back,  run  fast,  you  impotent  passer-by! — 

Those  three 

Run  behind  you. 

Stella  Benson 
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THE  FREEHOLDER 

I've  bought  a  bit  of  broken  land,  a  scant  three-quarter-acre 

tract, 

A  ragged  hill-slope  to  the  lake  that  ripples  in  the  breeze; 

A  little  house  to  shelter  us,  with  windows  open  to  the  sun, 

Where  friendly  do  the  stars  lean  down  above  the  listening 

trees. 
And  there  I  walk  at  dusk  o'  day  amid  the  rank  persimmon 

bush, 
While    fireflies    light    their    flickering    lamps    among    the 

whispering  grass: 
I  hear  the  little  frogs  begin  to  chant  their  merry  evening 

song, 
And  sweetly  shrill  the  cricket's  pipe  salutes  me  as  I  pass. 

For  once  I  was  a  vagabond — I  knew  the  smoke  of  eventide; 

And  once  I  was  a  rover — how  the  hilltops  sparkled  then! 
But  now  I  am  a  freeholder,  and  this  alone  belongs  to  me, 

And  all  the  shining  earth  beside  belongs  to  other  men. 

So  here  I'll  have  a  garden-plot,  and  there  a  bush  of  lavender, 

And  underneath  the  spreading  oaks  a  hive  or  two  of  bees ; 

With  clambering  roses  on  the  fence,  and  there  a  clump  of 

purple  flags, 
And  figs  and  trellised  scuppernongs  and  fragrant  myrtle 

trees. 

The  frogs  shall  sing  my  lullaby,  the  flaming  dawns  awaken 
me, 
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The  silver  rain  shall  wet  me  and  the  wandering  winds 

shall  dry; 
And  I  will  watch  the  seasons  pass  in  green  and  golden 

pageantry 
And  mark  the  armies  of  the  night  go  marching  through 

the  sky. 

For  once  I  was  a  wanderer  with  wind  and  star  for  company, 
And  once  I  ivas  the  over-lord  of  all  the  clouds  and  trees. 
But  now  I  am  a   husbandman,  with  spade  and  hoe   com- 
panioned— 

And  you  may  have  the  winding  roads,  and  all  the  seven 
seas! 

Victor  Starbuck 


AUTUMN  PROPHECY 

The  dead  leaves  dance  like  withered  witches; 

Teetering,  swirling, 

Dropping  and  curling, 
And  crackling  in  the  dried-up  ditches. 

Hear  them  whisper  as  we  go  past. 

How  each  dry  lip 

Rustles  gossip! 
Do  you  hear  them  saying  our  love  won't  last  ? 

J.  M.  March 
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WORSHIP 

EARTH-SONG 

Earth,  you  have  made  me 
Of  smoke  and  the  flying 
Of   strong-winged   birds. 

And  the  freedom  of  wind, 
With   the   freedom   of   waves, 
Has  entered   into  my  being. 

From  dust  of  a  moth-wing 
You  have  made  me, 
Earth. 

A   CERTAIN    GIRL 

Emotion  springs  from  every  facet 

Of  her  being. 

Every  mood  leaps  shining. 

THE    ARCHER 

Dawn  throws  her  arrows  of  gold 

Into  the  oval 

Of   my   turquoise-colored   egg-shell. 

Dawn   breaks  her  arrow-points 

In  torrents 

Of  molten  gold. 

Frederick  Shea  Jesson 
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AUGUST  GARDENS 

Failing  petals  and  dusty  leaves 
And  drooping  flower-heads, 
Beneath  unpitying  skies 
Unpromising   of    cloud    or   change — 
Yet  some  faint  life  still  moves 
In  your  pale  veins; 
Some  dumb,  unknowing  courage 
Meets  each  day's  mocking  sun. 

How   you   keep   faith   with   wind   and   rain! 

I   watch   you   in  your   silence, 
Touch   your   curled   tendrils; 
While  my  tired  eyes 
Search    heaven   for   promise 
Or   for  change. 

Can  you  know  in  your  dim  nerves 
The  touch  of  one  who  waits,  like  you, 
And  still  keeps  faith  with  God, 
As  you  keep  faith  with  wind  and  rain? 

H.  H.  Bellamann 
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WOODROW  WILSON 

After  seeing  Drinkwaters  Lincoln 


We  weep  over  the  dead  Lincoln; 

We  bring  tears 

To  the  pretty  playhouse. 

We  bring  tears 

To  make  a  pleasant  holiday. 

For  we  must  have  our  tears — 
Tears  gently  mingled  with  laughter 
And  the  muted  clarinets. 

We  bring  tears 

For  our  holiday; 

We  weep  over  the  dead  Lincoln. 

Yea,  we  are  a  people  chosen — 
Young,  mighty  and  glorious! 

So! 

If  we  would  have  tears, 

We  must  have  woe 

From  out  some  woeful  land; 

Or  write  it  from  an  epitaph, 

Making  of  it  a  sweet  melancholy. 
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II 


We  would  have  tears! 

Yea,  this  is  no  time  for  singing, 

Or  I  should  have  voice 

Beyond  these  penny- whistle  tunes 

Of  Jack  and  Jill. 

So  I  stand  dumb 
When  they  weep, 
When  they  weep 
Over  the  dead  Lincoln. 

in 

But  it  is  not  because 
I  have  not  tried  to  sing. 

Here  in  my  New  England  hills, 
With  December  on  the  pasture  land,' 
I  have  walked  all  day 
By  the  shores  of  Chimney  Pond. 

Yea,  this  is  no  time  for  singing. 

For  the  white  chill  is  on  me, 

And  the  black  alder  path  is  frozen. 

The  field-mouse  scuttles 
From  the  dried  corn  shock. 
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And  on  the  new  snow 
Runs  the  trail 
Of  the  liver-colored  hound 
That  hunts  all  day 
With  toothless  gums. 

IV 

This  is  no  time  for  singing. 

And  yet — 

I  cannot  weep, 

I  cannot  bring  tears 

To  the  dead  Lincoln. 

But  if  I  could  take  my  heart 
From  out  this  chill 
I  know  full  well 
Where  tears  would  flow. 


We  would  have  tears, 

Gentle  tears, 

To  make  a  pleasant  holiday. 

So? 

Then  come  along  with  me, 
And  I  shall  find  for  you 


Albert  Frederick  Wilson 


A  comedy  as  melancholy 
As  ever  you  could  wish. 

But  you  must  bring 
The  muted  clarinets. 


VI:    THE  COMEDY 

I  think  it  is  an  old  Morality, 

Like  Everyman — 

(I  told  you  it  was  melancholy). 

Sift  through  with  muted  clarinets! 

My  seat  was  so  far  back 
I  could  not  always  get 
The  drift  of  it. 

A  curious  play — 

For  no  one  knew  who  had  the  lines, 

The  players  or  the  people. 

And  often  it  was  just  the  chorus 

With  its  burden — 

A  myriad  host 

Emptying  from  the  shoulders 

Of  a  myriad  years, 

Bringing  each  its  myriad  years. 

Coming  up — 
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Coming  up  from  the  unending  valleys, 
Singing : 

"Hosanna!" 
And  "Hosanna!" 

Singing,  "Hosanna!" 
To  one  who  came. 

VII :     THE   PLAYER 

I  thought  I  knew  him  by  his  face, 
I  thought  I  knew  him  by  his  dress, 
I  thought  I  knew  him  by  his  walk 
And  all  those  old  familiar  gestures 
Of  his  hand  and  head. 

I'd  seen  him  so 

A  thousand  times  or  more, 

Walking  from  his  class-room 

Down  a  quiet  college  green, 

With  the  students  playing  base-ball 

All  about  him. 

No  silken  robes  transfigured  him, 

No  sandaled  feet, 

No  crown  of  light  about  his  brow. 

I  said: 

"It  must  be  that  the  author, 


Albert  Frederick  Wilson 


Needing  to  explain  the  plot, 

Has  brought  him  here  to  introduce 

The  action,  and  the  time  and  place." 

And  I  think  that  he 

Had  thought  so  too  ; 

For  he  did  not  seem  to  know 

Just  what  to  do, 

Just  what  to  say, 

Just  when  to  speak  the  lines 

The  text  had  given  him — 

And  so  be  gone. 

For  they  were  singing: 
"Hosanna!" 

And  they  would  not  let  him  go. 

How  could  he  know 
There  came  the  ox-carts 
Bringing  up  a  cross? 

But  when  his  vision  cleared, 

And  he  could  see  down  that  long  road 

To  where  the  sky-line  closed — 

I  think  he  knew. 

For  then  he  turned — 

He  turned,  and  buttoned  up  his  coat, 

And  started  out  to  meet  them. 
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VIII 

In  that  still  moment, 

Some  one  tittered  down  the  aisle. 

And  some  one  laughed! 

And  some  one  gave  a  loud  guffaw! 

Then  came  the  cat-calls 

Back  and  forth  across  the  house. 

Who  was  this  gaunt  buffoon 
Who  made  a  mockery 
Of  such  a  part? 

Where  were  the  old  tragedians 

Of  the  voice  and  hand? 

Where  the  trappings  of  this  noble  board? 

Where  the  rolling  organ-tones  of  salutation  ? 

Where  the  strut  and  posture? 

Where  the  studied  smile 

Bending  for  the  crown  of  thorns? 

Where  the  riven  chest, 

So  that  all  might  see 

The  slowly  breaking  heart  ? 

Oh,  sift  through  with  muted  clarinets! 

For  then,  he  turned — 

He  turned,  and  buttoned  up  his  coat, 

And  started  out  to  meet  them ! 
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IX 


The  little  man  beside  me, 
With  blue,  mirthful  eyes, 
Laughed  out  until  his  face  was  red, 
Crying : 

"The  same  old  buncombe 
We  got  from  Barnum! 
The  same  old  buncombe 
In  a  high  silk  hat!" 

And  bending  to  my  ear 
He  whispered : 

"They  can't  even  see  the  chalk  marks 
On  his  old  tweed  vest!" 


But  all  the  while, 
That  myriad  host 
From  down  the  valleys 
Singing : 

"Buddha!     Confucius!     Mohammed!     Christ! 
Buddha!     Confucius!     Mohammed!     Christ!" 

No  matter  who  laughed, 
No  matter  who  scorned. 
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"Buddha!     Confucius!     Mohammed!     Christ!" 

Until  at  last 

The  little  man  with  mirthful  eyes, 
Wearying  of  his  laughter, 
Cried : 

"If  he  be  a  Messiah, 
Let  him  save  himself !" 

And  thought  the  words  were  new! 

But  no  one  left 
His  red  plush  seat 
To  follow  up  the  hill. 

XII     THE   PLAY  ENDS 

So,  when  at  last 

They  came  out  from  the  play, 

One  said:    "A  comedy  indeed!" 

And  one: 

"Who  wrote  the  travesty?" 

And  one: 

"It  doesn't  go  to  music!" 

And  one: 

"It  doesn't  go  to  singing!" 
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And  one: 

"You  will  not  find  it 

Written  on  an  epitaph!" 

XII 

We  bring  tears 

To  the  pretty  playhouse; 

We  make  a  pleasant  holiday, 

We  weep  over  the  dead  Lincoln. 

But  as  for  me! — 

I  think  evermore 

My  feet  shall  follow 

The  trail  of  the  liver-colored  hound. 

Albert  Frederick  Wilson 
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COMMENT 

IN    TEXAS    AND    NEW    MEXICO 

WHILE  campaign  oratory  is  loud  in  the  land,  and 
the  nation  is  weighing  its  two  or  three  candidates 
in  the  balance  and  wishing  it  had  more,  what  can  most  of 
us  do  but  go  fishing?  The  editor's  fishing  trip  stretched 
southward  through  an  arc  of  Texas — Waco,  San  Antonio, 
El  Paso — and  curved  back  northward  through  New  Mexico, 
with  brief  stops  at  Taos,  Cochiti  and  other  more  or  less 
aboriginal  villages,  and  a  long  stop  at  Santa  Fe. 

It  was  a  deep  plunge  into  our  romantic  Spanish  and 
aboriginal  past — for  the  British  conquest  of  our  Atlantic 
coast,  though  thorough  and  lasting,  was  a  prosaic  affair 
compared  with  Coronado's  little  trip  to  the  "Seven  Cities 
of  Cibola,"  and  the  tramp  of  Fray  Marcos,  and  the  other 
brothers  of  Saint  Francis,  across  burning  deserts  to  rock- 
perched  pueblos  full  of  perishing  heathen  souls.  More- 
over, though  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  on  "a  stern  and 
rock-bound  coast,"  they  did  not  encounter  useless  and  water- 
less wastes,  temple-haunted  gorges  a  mile  deep,  and  plains 
running  like  a  river  with  huge  horned  beasts  to  the  horizon. 
And  the  Indians  who  opposed  their  progress — King  Philip 
and  the  rest — were  easily  disposed  of  as  "savages:"  they 
were  not  the  inheritors  of  primitive  rites,  dispensers  of  primi- 
tive arts,  guarding  the  tradition  of  beauty  on  the  tip  of 
their  fortress  rocks  against  malevolent  Apaches. 

It  was  a  reversal  of  the  usual  tourist's  order  to  go  to 
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Texas  in  summer;  but  only  he  who  trusts  the  South  can 
see  the  South  loitering  soft  and  golden  under  its  quiet 
persistent  sun.  Baylor  University,  celebrating  its  "diamond 
jubilee,"  was  as  quaint  and  sweet  as  an  old  rhyme.  San 
Antonio,  modernizing  itself  as  fast  as  possible  with  Wool- 
worth  buildings  and  spacious  parks,  and  trim  policemen  at 
the  street-corners,  was  still  dominated  by  the  Alamo  of 
heroic  history,  and  imaginatively  guarded  by  the  three  old 
Missions  crumbling  into  dust  and  memories  a  few  miles 
away.  And  to  dine  in  the  patio  of  the  Hotel  Menger  was 
to  slip  into  the  mood  of  a  perfect  lady  of  the  old  South, 
in  a  day  when  there  was  room  for  crinolines  and  leisure  for 
politeness. 

El  Paso,  making  a  proud  show  of  one-hundred-per-cent 
Americanism  at  the  Mexican  gate;  holding  your  orator 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  straggling  Rio  Grande  when 
she  longed  to  cross  to  Juarez,  and  penetrate  those  long 
low  yellow  adobe  streets,  and  see  the  festal  bull-fight  and 
the  still  more  festal  row  of  transplanted  Texan  saloons — 
El  Paso  seemed  to  point  its  warning  bridge-finger  south- 
ward with  a  commanding  Spanish  gesture,  insinuating  that 
there  lay  the  future  of  the  world. 

And  Santa  Fe  is  Spanish  too — in  fact,  New  Mexico  is 
indeed  a  Spanish-Aztec  survival,  with  a  Mexican  governor 
and  bilingual  legislature;  and  with  dark  men  in  som- 
breros, and  dark  women  in  long  black  head-shawls,  giving 
you  Castilian  greetings  as  they  pass  you  on  the  street.  The 
long  low  colonnade  of  the  Governor's  Palace  shadows  three 
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centuries  of  Spanish  history,  and  down  a  side  street  from 
the  little  Plaza  one  may  find  the  crumbling  adobe  walls 
of  "the  oldest  house  in  America" — the  oldest,  that  is,  built 
for  white  men  in  an  outpost  of  the  conquering  race. 

Moreover  the  modern  "New-Mexican  school"  of  adobe 
architecture  is  a  reminder  of  the  Spanish  and  aboriginal 
past,  for  it  derives  from  the  low-towered  churches  built  by 
the  Christianizing  friars  at  neighboring  pueblos,  churches 
which  in  turn  accepted  the  hint  of  the  hand-molded  pueblo 
houses  with  their  projecting  shadow-casting  beams.  Indeed, 
the  High  School,  the  Sunmount  Sanatorium,  the  little  power- 
plant  building,  and  above  all  the  new  museum,  are  all 
beautiful  modern  expressions  of  this  old  idea — the  develop- 
ment of  a  molded  adobe  architecture,  innocent  of  sharp 
corners  and  rigidly  straight  lines;  an  idea  which  may  prove 
fruitful  in  that  age  of  cement  which  seems  imminent. 

Taos,  San  Domingo,  Chimayo  and  the  other  pueblos,  as 
well  as  the  old  capital  itself,  have  colonized  artists  and 
poets  of  late,  as  everyone  knows.  At  last  the  wisdom  of 
the  ages  has  opened  our  eyes  to  the  wonderland  beyond 
our  western  gates,  and  made  us  aware  not  only  of  nature's 
stark  and  gorgeous  sublimities,  but  of  immediate  and  vivid 
creations  of  primitive  art — one  of  the  rarest,  remotest,  and 
most  precious  things  on  earth.  "This  is  ancient  Greece," 
said  William  Vaughn  Moody  fifteen  years  ago,  after  watch- 
ing a  katchina  dance  in  northern  Arizona;  but  we  Ameri- 
cans, who  would  travel  by  the  many  thousand,  if  we  had 
the  chance,  to  see  a  Homeric  rite  in  Attica,  or  a  serpent 
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ceremony  in  old  Egypt,  are  only  beginning  to  realize  that 
the  snake-dance  at  Walpi,  or  the  corn-dance  at  Cochiti, 
are  also  revelations  of  primitive  art,  expressions  of  that 
original  human  impulse  toward  the  creation  of  beauty  which 
modern  civilization  does  so  much  to  defeat  and  destroy. 

The  Cochiti  corn-dance  is  a  quieter,  longer,  more  monot- 
onous ceremony  than  the  dramatic  Hopi  festival  which 
I  saw  long  ago ;  and  Cochiti  lies  low  beside  the  Rio  Grande, 
while  the  "sky-city"  of  Walpi  perches  precariously  on  its 
narrow  mesa  six  hundred  feet  above  the  desert.  But  both 
dances  carry  one's  imagination  into  a  past  remote  beyond 
our  searching;  and  both  assemble  all  the  arts,  with  primi- 
tive spontaneity,  to  the  unified  expression  of  a  race  and 
its  earthly  and  spiritual  life.  The  many  movements  of 
the  dance,  the  curiously  painted  and  costumed  figures,  the 
slow  chants  to  subtly  varied  rhythms  of  drums  and  rattles, 
set  in  the  village  plaza  against  the  saffron  adobe  walls — 
all  this  grew  as  naturally  out  of  the  desert  as  the  crimson 
cactus  flower  after  a  rain,  as  vivid  and  spontaneous  an  ex- 
pression of  the  life-impulse  and  the  life-glory. 

A  Cochiti  squaw  saw  me  cherishing  a  small  bowl  I  had 
just  bought,  so  with  many  explanatory  gestures  she  led 
me  to  her  newly  white-washed,  picturesque  little  dwelling; 
and  to  the  acquisition  of  larger  bowls  which  she  had  molded 
and  painted  out  of  an  inherited  instinct  for  design  so  sure 
and  true  as  to  put  me  to  shame.  What  are  we  doing,  I 
reflected,  we  superior  people  who  build  "Indian  schools" 
and  send  missionaries — what  are  we  doing  to  cherish  and 
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protect  this  precious  inheritance  of  beauty,  to  secure  to 
these  tribes  their  tribal  customs  and  loyalties  even  while 
accepting  and  honoring  their  citizenship?  Fray  Marcos 
and  the  other  Franciscans  grafted  their  mediaeval  Chris- 
tianity on  those  precious  customs  and  loyalties — built  on 
them  without  destroying.  Shall  we  be  wise  enough  to  do 
likewise? 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  modern  poetry?  Ah, 
much,  and  more,  and  still  more!  I  was  almost  oppressed 
with  the  wealth  of  our  inheritance — of  our  "tradition,"  if 
you  will.  Why  go  to  Greece  or  China,  O  ye  of  little 
faith?  This  South-west,  which  is  but  one  chapter  of  our 
rich  tradition,  is  our  own  authentic  wonderland — a  treas- 
ure-trove of  romantic  myth — profoundly  significant  and 
beautiful,  guarded  by  ancient  races  practicing  their  ancient 
rites,  iq  a  region  of  incredible  color  and  startling  natural 
grandeur.  H.  M. 

THE  DEATH    OF  MR.    REEDY 

William  Marion  Reedy  is  dead.  A  great  journalist,  an 
enlightened  and  progressive  critic,  a  big,  broad,  human,  deep- 
thinking,  laughter-loving,  generous-hearted  man  has  gone 
over  to  the  majority;  and  the  thousands  of  friends  who  mourn 
his  loss  look  around  in  vain  for  anyone  to  fill  his  place  in 
the  service  of  the  higher  letters  and  the  higher  politics  in 
America. 

Mr.  Reedy,  editing  Reedy 's  Mirror  in  the  centre  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  had  a  cosmopolitan  mind,  and  a  spirit 
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which  lived  on  familiar  terms  with  all  the  big-minded  dem- 
ocrats, all  the  men  and  women  of  light  and  leading,  of 
yesterday  and  today.  His  talk  belonged  to  the  ages — he 
could  have  held  his  own  in  the  Mermaid  Tavern,  or  across 
the  table  from  Dr.  Johnson,  or  under  the  dialectics  of 
Socrates,  or  at  the  Gargantuan  feasts  of  Rabelais.  Indeed, 
his  spirit  really  belonged  to  more  spacious  times  than  ours 
— times  with  leisure  in  them,  and  mountainous  rages  of 
laughter,  and  keen  pursuit  of  the  idea  through  forests  of 
entangling  questions. 

The  St.  Louis  Mirror,  under  this  exceptional  editor,  was 
the  happy  discoverer  and  first  publisher,  not  only  of  the 
Spoon  River  Anthology,  its  most  conspicuous  trouvaille,  but 
also  of  numerous  other  poems  and  tales  by  gifted  men  and 
women  until  then  unknown.  Mr.  Reedy  was  a  prodigious 
worker;  his  omnivorous  reading,  and  his  weekly  long-hand 
writing  of  most  of  his  paper,  did  not  prevent  his  catching 
any  golden  gleam  of  talent  in  the  literary  ore  submitted  to 
him.  Thus  for  many  years  the  Mirror  was  an  honorable 
refuge  for  progressive  minds,  a  conspicuous  leader  in  pro- 
gressive literary  art. 

"Bill  Reedy,"  genial  philosopher  that  he  was,  always 
"kept  away  from  the  little  deaths."  He  loved  laughter,  but 
he  had  no  patience  with  cheap  cynicism  and  facile  humorous 
distrust — in  short,  with  lack  of  faith  in  life.  One  of  the 
latest  issues  of  his  paper — the  Mirror  for  July  I5th — con- 
tains certain  Reflections  which  may  well  bear  the  emphasis 
of  a  great  man's  parting  word  to  the  people  of  his  time, 
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and  especially  to  his  fellow-craftsmen.  They  occur  in  an 
editorial  about  The  Trained  Seals — "the  group  of  special 
writers  who  wrote  from  San  Francisco  desperately  humorous 
and  cynical  articles  about  the  democratic  convention;"  all 
done  "with  a  fine  abandonment  to  every  impulse  to  attribute 
every  action  of  the  politicians  to  the  lowest  possible  mo- 
tive." 

Mr.  Reedy  points  out  that  these  expert  observers  "made 
a  nice  big  mutual  admiration  society,"  "exchanging  compli- 
ments with  each  other"  which  they  denied  to  the  politicians. 
And  he  concludes: 

One  can  hardly  refrain  from  reflecting  that  a  people  trained  so  to 
think  of  our  political  processes  are  in  a  fair  way  to  get  the  kind 
of  government  they  deserve.  If  there  is  any  great  danger  to  this 
government,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  to  be  found  in  just  the  cynicism 
cultivated  by  the  "trained  seals"  rather  than  in  the  roaring  and 
raving  of  the  "reds."  We  can't  get  anywhere  other  than  into 
trouble  if  we  are  going  to  mock  everything  and  believe  in  nothing 
or  nobody. 

"Reedy's  Mirror  is  the  only  paper  of  which  I  never  miss 
an  issue,"  said  Carl  Sandburg  not  long  ago;  "I  have  to 
know  what  Reedy  thinks."  He  is  only  one  of  many — 
poets  and  others — who  will  feel  this  loss  as  that  of  a  wise 
counsellor  and  a  genial  friend. 

Edgar  Lee  Masters,  who  knew  him  much  better  than 
the  rest  of  us,  says: 

He  had  climbed,  and  he  stood  naked  and  alone  and  tired  upon 
the  heights.  His  last  letter  to  me  contained  these  words:  "I  often 
think  of  what  some  old  sage  said — that  immortality  is  a  threat,  not 
a  promise.  The  best  we  can  expect^  is  rest." 

I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

H.M. 
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REVIEWS 

TWO   ENGLISH    POETS 

Poems:  First  Series,  by  J.  C.  Squire.     Alfred  A.  Knopf. 
The  Queen  of  China  and  Other  Poems,  by  Edward  Shanks. 

Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

One  may  regard  the  poetic  medium  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
expression  of  thought  or  emotion  not  necessarily  intimately 
connected  with  that  vehicle — as  one  looks  through  a  win- 
dow-glass to  the  scene  beyond;  or  one  may  regard  it  as 
thought  or  emotion  raised  to  such  a  pitch  that  it  achieves 
an  inevitable  form,  from  which  the  content  could  no  more 
be  separated  than  one  can  separate  the  component  elements 
in  a  crystal,  and  still  preserve  the  crystal  formation. 

Mr.  Squire's  poems  belong  to  the  earlier  category.  The 
vehicle  is  loose  and  ambulatory;  although  hardly  so  clear 
as  a  window-glass,  it  is  almost  as  incidental.  One  never 
feels  that  the  emotion  and  form  were  reciprocally  gener- 
ative; one  feels  rather  that  the  elements  ot  each  were  lan- 
guidly concident — seldom  to  the  point  of  crystallization. 
Only  in  a  few  lyrics  does  Mr.  Squire  achieve  anything 
approaching  an  inevitable  unity.  And  even  in  these  he 
fails  of  that  perfection  which  belongs,  for  instance,  to  an 
Elizabethan  poem:  for  the  contour  of  an  Elizabethan  lyric 
is  clear  and  self-contained ;  the  image  is  not  shattered  before 
it  is  half-stated,  and  blurred  with  another.  In  A  Chant, 
which,  in  spite  of  its  defects,  is  one  of  the  best  of  Mr. 
Squire's  lyrics,  the  three  stanzas  are  really  separate  poems, 
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and  one  notes  the  unwillingness  of  the  syntax  (poetic  rather 
than  grammatical)  to  follow  the  theme: 

Gently  the  petals  fall  as  the  tree  gently  sways 
That  has  known  many  springs  and  many  petals  fall 

Year  after  year  to  strew  the  green  deserted  ways, 
And  the  statue  and  the  pond  and  the  low,  broken  wall. 

Faded  is  the  memory  of  old  things  done, 
Peace  floats  on  the  ruins  of  ancient  festival ; 

They  lie  and  forget  in  the  warmth  of  the  sun, 
And    a   sky   silver-blue    arches  over    all. 

Oh  softly,  oh  tenderly,  the  heart  now  stirs 
With  desires  faint  and  formless;  and,  seeking  not,  I  find 

Quiet  thoughts  that  flash  like  azure  kingfishers 
Across  the  luminous,  tranquil  mirror  of  the  mind. 

That  has  known  here  is  weak;  the  emphasis  is  on  petals, 
but  that  has  known  refers  to  tree.  Again,  in  the  second 
stanza,  one  is  a  little  uncertain  about  the  antecedent  of 
they.  Precisely  it  is  the  ruins;  but  one  has  to  look  back 
to  be  sure  that  it  is  not  peace  or  the  memory  of  old  things 
done,  which  have  more  emphatic  position  than  the  ruins — 
one  is  not  sure  at  first  just  who  they  are,  who  lie  and  forget 
in  the  warmth  of  the  sun.  And  in  the  third  stanza,  With 
desires  faint  and  formless  is  forced  into  a  prominence  which 
the  weakness  of  the  words  and  the  rhythm  will  hardly 
stand.  This  analysis  is  not  meant  as  a  pedagogical  quib- 
bling; it  represents  a  definite  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the 
reader,  and  it  explains  the  faultiness  of  the  rhythm  and 
sequence  prevalent  in  so  many  of  the  poems — a  weakness 
which  confuses  the  reader  and  makes  the  effort  to  follow 
Mr.  Squire  wearisome.  The  longer  poems  are  diffuse  and 
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rambling.  Witness  Town,  which  has  twenty-eight  stanzas 
of  this  level: 

There  are  the  empty  waiting  spaces — 

We  watch,  we  watch,  unwinking,  pale  and  dumb; 

Till    gliding  up   with   noiseless   paces 

Night  covers  all  the  wide  arch — the  night  has  come. 

Not  that  sick  false  night  of  the  city, 

Lurid  and  low  and  yellow  and  obscene; 
But  Mother  Night,  pure,  full  of  pity, 

The  star-strewn  Night,  blue,  potent  and  serene. 

Certainly  one  would  not  choose  these  stanzas,  with  their 
crude  makeshifts  of  rhyme  and  banal  thought,  as  examples 
of  poetic  "good  form;"  and  yet  we  are  constantly  chided 
(this  reviewer  in  particular)  for  lack  of  appreciation  of 
the  technical  excellence  of  the  younger  English  poets,  who 
are  supposed  to  surpass  American  poets  in  this  respect.  It 
must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  this  selection  is  mali- 
cious; the  poems  are  full  of  just  such  makeshifts,  of  lines 
as  poor  as: 

And  when  the  rain  adown  it  streams. 
Or  this,  as  the  beginning  of  a  poem: 

Rivers  I   have  seen  which  were  beautiful. 
Or  stanzas  that  have  as  little  stanzaic  structure  as  this: 

The  evening  closes  in, 

As  down  the  last  long  lane 
I  plod;  there  patter  round 

First  heavy  drops  of  rain. 

On  whatever  score  Mr.  Squire  may  be  praised,  it  can 
not  be  on  that  of  technical  craftsmanship.  He  is  too  ob- 
viously an  amateur. 
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Several  lyrics,  however,  almost  rise  above  the  amateur 
level:  they  are  The  Stronghold,  Behind  the  Lines,  The 
March,  In  The  Park,  and  A  Chant,  quoted  above.  Of 
the  longer  poems,  Antinomies  in  a  Railway  Station  and 
Ode  in  a  Restaurant  are,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting. 
But  they  are  too  long  and  diffuse ;  the  emotion  is  lost  before 
the  poem  is  half  done. 

Mr.  Shanks  seems  to  share  with  Mr.  Squire  a  too  great 
complaisance  toward  his  medium.  Otherwise  how  could  he 
let  a  stanza  like  this  see  the  light  of  cold  print? 

And  have  I  other  lives,  what  love  have  they 
Of  mine,  except  what  in  your  love  I  learnt, 

In   whose  eyes   first  I  saw  immortal  day, 

In   whose   arms  first  my   sorrow   to  joy  was  burnt? 

There  is  little  immediacy  in  Mr.  Shanks'  poems.  They 
are  cloaked  with  phrases  that  have  slight  power  to  stir  the 
imagination : 

However  much  there  is, 

There's  not  too  much  for  bare  and  mortal  days 
That  now  receding  in  youth's   golden   haze 
Seem   dim   but   ever  full   eternities. 

In  his  sonnets  there  is  more  brittle  line-rhythm  than  that 
internal  cadence  which  makes  of  the  sonnet  a  series  of 
strong  upward  and  downward  curving  waves,  culminating 
in  the  final  musical  resolution: 

I  was  a  soldier  once.     How  fear  was  then 
Mixed   with  bright  honor  and  delightful   pride ! 
How  different  we  were  from  other  men, 
Who   lived   in   houses   and  in   houses   died ! 
How  huge  the  morning  was,  before  the  sun 
Sullenly  found  us  marching  in  the  mist! 
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And  sleep  was  dark  and  deep  when  work  was  done 

Arid  food  awoke  in  us  a  greedy  zest. 

But   all  that's  over.     I  no  more  shall  see, 

Quick  to  the  word  and  ready  to  my  hand, 

The  smooth  and  easy  moving  company 

Marching  in  column  on  the  heathery  land. 

There's  no  pride  now,  and  fear's  the  fear  that's  bred 

Of  money  and  such-like  maggots  in  the  head.  i 

Notice  the  distinctly  Georgian  flavor  of  the  final  couplet! 
Nature   is   described   in   Mr.    Shanks'   poems,   but   never 
seems  to  live,  or  to  flow.     The  scene  and  the  observer  re- 
main separate;  they  do  not  merge: 

The  narrow  paths  branch  everyway  up   here, 

And  cross  and  tangle  and  are  nowhere  clear; 

And   the    empty  sky,   swept  clean   by  a   rainy  breath, 

Smiles  on  our  tortuous  scrambling  underneath. 

But  here's  the  top,  for  round   a  sudden   bend 

We   stumble  breathless  on   the  unlooked-for  end 

And  stare  across  the  misty  weald.     Below 

The  lonely  trains  through  the  wide  country  go 

Each   with  its   plume  of  steam.     And  westward,  see, 

Past  the   far   shoulder  streams  tumultuously 

A   black   and   driven   storm   across  the    air 

And  casts   about  the   downs  its  troubled*  hair. 

Thick  at  the  middle,   at  the  edges  thinned, 

Heeling    over    like   a    ship    before    the   wind, 

It  eats  the  weald  up  with  a  greedy  mouth. 

Still,  twenty  miles  or  further  to  the  south, 

Dimly  and  grandly  Chanctonbury  stands 

A  moment  clear  above  the  blotted  lands. 

It's  gone.     But  still  the  blue   and  empty  sky 

Smiles  on  over  our  heads  unwittingly. 

This  book  was  awarded  the  first  Hawthornden  prize  of 
one  hundred  pounds  for  the  most  distinguished  book  of 
poems  published  by  an  English  author  under  forty  years  of 
age.  The  judges  were  J.  C.  Squire,  Laurence  Binyon,  and 
Edward  Marsh.  A.  C.  H. 
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NEW    WAR    POETS 

The  Tempering,  by  Howard  Buck.    Yale  University  Press. 
Chords  from  Albireo,  by  Danford  Barney.    John  Lane  Co. 
There  and  Here,  by  Allen  Tucker.    Duffield  and  Co. 
Poems,  by  Cecil  Roberts.    Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 
The  Poets  in  Picardy,  by  E.  de  Stein.    John  Murray. 
Poems  in  Captivity,  by  John  Still.    John  Lane  Co. 

New  books  of  war  poems  mostly  confirm  the  conviction 
that  war  and  poetry  are  neither  cause  and  effect,  nor  even 
usual  companions. 

War  releases  the  emotions  of  the  crowd,  which  psycholo- 
gists have  shown  are  wholly  different  from  the  sum  of 
the  emotions  of  the  individuals  in  the  crowd.  Doubtless 
they  are  a  theme  for  poetry — what  is  not? — but  only  in  the 
hands  of  a  master.  Their  treatment  by  the  ordinary  versi- 
fier does  what  a  photograph  does ;  it  shows  what  any  observer 
can  see.  There  is  of  course  a  certain  pleasure  in  recognition, 
in  saying,  "Gosh,  ain't  it  natural?"  But  that  is  an  ele- 
mentary esthetic  pleasure  if  it  is  an  esthetic  pleasure  at  all. 

Then,  too,  the  emotions  of  war  get  expressed  in  action. 
They  are  not  for  the  time  inhibited,  and  then  later  ex- 
pressed in  art.  After  intense  emotion,  followed  by  equally 
intense  physical  action,  it  is  a  long  time  before  there  can 
be  intense  expression  in  art.  The  expression  is  over — at 
least,  until  the  emotions  can  be  ''remembered  in  tranquillity" 
— and  that  is  a  long  time  yet. 

The  six  books  under  consideration  confirm  these  obser- 
vations, although  the  volumes  themselves  divide  easily  into 
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two  groups.  Three  are  English  and  three  American,  and 
nobody  could  be  misled  into  confusing  them.  The  English- 
men are  in  a  measure  crystallized.  They  produce  larger, 
more  conventional  volumes.  They  have  a  certain  maturity. 
They  seem  older — perhaps  not  in  years,  but  in  experience 
and  background.  They  write  as  Englishmen  have  written 
for  generations. 

The  young  Americans  are  anything  but  crystallized.  In- 
stead of  maturity,  they  have  the  serious-mindedness  of  the 
undergraduate.  Instead  of  background,  they  have  the  mid- 
Victorian  attitude  that  still  reigns  "in  pristine  purity"  in 
many  American  colleges.  But  what  gleams  they  show  are 
gleams  of  promise.  These  boys  have  not  grown  up. 

To  anyone  who  is  looking  for  promise,  Howard  Buck's 
The  Tempering  is  the  most  interesting  of  the  lot.  It  is, 
by  the  way,  the  first  volume  in  The  Yale  Series  of  Younger 
Poets,  just  started  "to  afford  a  publishing  medium  for  the 
work  of  young  men  and  women  who  have  not  yet  secured 
a  wide  public  recognition."  There  are  similar  series  in 
England,  and  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  have  one  in  the  United 
States. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Buck.  His  book  is  young,  as  he  is; 
and  particularly  in  the  earlier  poems  the  cliche  blossoms 
unashamed : 

Ah,    drain    to   the   dregs    that   dizzy   draught. 
The  bliss  of  a  kiss  from  the  Infinite. 

The  later  poems,  dealing  mostly  with  the  war,  in  which 
the  author  won  the  Croix  de  Guerre,  show  freedom  and 
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promise:  a  group  of  them  was  awarded  the  Albert  S.  Cook 
Prize  in  Poetry  at  Yale  in  1918.  In  these  the  author  says 
what  he  feels,  not  what  he  thinks  he  ought  to  feel  or  what 
the  mass  feels.  His  Dedication,  1917,  with  its  restrained 
final  couplet, 

The  husks  of  life  are  gone;  only  the  corn 
Waits  for  its  golden  grinding  with  the  morn, 

has  none  of  the  professional  heroics  that  characterize  much 
war  verse.  Mr.  Buck  believes  in  the  righteousness  of  the 
war,  but  he  does  not  idealize  it. 

Their  strange  eyes  hold  no  vision  as  a  rule, 
No  dizzy   glory, 

he  says  in  what  is  probably  the  best  poem  in  the  volume. 
The  poem  on  Robert  Hall — Killed  September  12,  is  re- 
markable for  simplicity  and  sincerity,  in  spite  of  two  or 
three  conventionally  "poetic"  expressions. 

Danford  Barney  is  likewise  a  Yale  man,  but  a  very  dif- 
ferent one.  The  most  remarkable  thing  about  his  volume 
is  the  foreword  by  Lawrence  Mason,  a  Yale  professor  who 
states  and  elucidates  the  obvious  with  dull  persistence. 

In  his  poems  Mr.  Barney  does  the  same  thing.  His 
verse  lacks  individuality.  It  is  reminiscent  of  the  classics, 
especially  the  classics  in  which,  to  quote  phrases  by  his 
sponsor,  "Beauty,  Innocence,  and  Aspiration"  stalk  about 
and  pose  in  "eternal  sanctity."  Dr.  Mason  teaches  a 
course  known  as  The  English  Lyric — may  not  Mr.  Barney 
have  got  his  poetic  inspiration  from  that  indubitably  plati- 
tudinous source? 
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Allen  Tucker  is  in  form  a  modern.  Nearly  all  his  poems 
are  in  vers  libre,  but  they  are  hopelessly  commonplace  and 
conventional.  "The  sun  is  bright,  and  life  is  full"  to 
Mr.  Tucker  as  it  is  to  thousands  of  versifiers.  Likewise 
"Beauty  was  everywhere"  as  it — or  She — has  been  on  count- 
less occasions.  When  Mr.  Tucker  does  hit  upon  a  new 
image  or  comparison,  it  is  of  doubtful  appropriateness. 

Twenty  years  ago  Cecil  Roberts  would  have  been 
esteemed  a  better  poet  than  he  can  be  today.  His  is  the 
workmanship  of  that  generally  sterile  period  from  1890 
to  1910.  In  both  theme  and  phrase,  his  work  has  echoes 
of  poems  from  the  Elizabethan  age  down.  He  is  culti- 
vated, accomplished — a  thinned-out  Alfred  Noyes,  though 
more  modern  in  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  outlook. 

John  Masefield  writes  a  preface  to  Mr.  Roberts'  Poems 
— why,  it  is  hard  to  see,  unless  merely  because  he  was,  as 
he  admits,  asked  to  do  so.  It  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that 
he  does  not  claim  greatness  for  his  protege.  The  poems 
have  facile  singable  qualities,  and  show  a  measure  of  de- 
scriptive ability;  but  hardly  more  can  be  said  of  them. 
The  literary  editor  of  the  Liverpool  Post,  and  already,  at 
twenty-eight,  the  author  of  a  dozen  books,  Mr.  Roberts, 
granted  a  normal  term  of  life,  will  doubtless  produce  several 
times  that  number.  One  hopes  that  most  of  them  will  be 
prose — for  he  is  an  excellent  prose  writer. 

Pleasant  English  humor,  largely  satirical,  characterizes 
Mr.  de  Stein's  Poets  in  Picardy,  though  there  are  notes 
of  seriousness  in  the  book.  So-called  "fragments"  imitate 
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the  manner  of  Homer,  Shakespeare,  Gilbert,  and  others  in 
treating  themes  connected  with  the  late  war.  Natural  and 
light-hearted,  the  volume  reminds  the  reader  agreeably  of 
Captain  Bruce  Bairnsfeather's  cartoons  and  the  musical 
play  based  on  them.  The  author  manifestly  is  the  sort 
of  person  one  would  enjoy  knowing. 

The  interest  of  John  Still's  poems  is  in  their  subject- 
matter.  The  verse  that  gives  the  volume  its  title,  Poems 
in  Captivity,  was  written  while  the  author,  a  British  officer, 
was  a  prisoner  of  the  Turks.  The  more  attractive  poems, 
however,  are  those  which  deal  with  the  history  and  lore  of 
Ceylon,  where  the  author  formerly  lived.  The  average 
reader  knows  nothing  about  Ceylon,  and  endures  the  too 
facile,  monotonous  verse  to  get  the  stories.  As  poetry,  the 
volume  is  inconsequential.  It  is  a  pity  it  was  not  written 
in  prose.  Nelson  Antrim  Crawford 

ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  MR.  BARNEY'S  BOOK 

Chords  from  Albireo,  by  Danford  Barney.  John  Lane  Co. 
Chords  from  Albireo  is,  perhaps,  a  fitting  title  for  a  book 
of  poems  whose  qualities  and  their  limitations  it  at  once 
indicates.  Mr.  Barney's  work  has  the  effect  of  a  passage 
of  music  so  faintly  heard  as  to  be  barely  intelligible,  indeed 
its  very  magic  is  sometimes  due  to  its  veiled  and  indefinable 
character.  Like  a  faraway  singing,  heard  at  night  from  an 
open  window,  it  haunts  the  imagination  while  teasing  the 
senses,  which  strain  forward  to  make  out,  if  possible,  the 
more  satisfying  outline  of  definite  melody. 
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It  is  now  nearly  four  years  since  the  publication  of  the 
author's  first  book,  Dust  of  Stars.  During  that  period  he 
has  passed  through  the  severe  experience  of  service  in  France 
and  of  spiritual  expansion  in  other  directions;  but  from  the 
new  volume,  as  from  the  first,  arises  the  same  veiled,  if 
often  tremendous,  music.  I  say  "tremendous"  advisedly 
because,  while  the  average  reader,  and  even  the  hardened 
athlete,  of  poetry  will  frequently  be  sorely  taxed  to  know 
what  it  is  all  about,  there  can  be  no  question  that  this  poet 
has  something  to  say,  and  something  somewhat  bigger  than 
his  command  of  his  medium  will  yet  permit  him  to  make  as 
clear  to  others  as  it  already  is  to  himself.  Everywhere  is 
felt  the  laboring  and  tumult  of  some  intelligible  thing  not 
yet  fully  delivered  into  language;  the  progress,  the  motion 
toward  a  determinate  end,  are  all  evident — the  book  abounds 
in  gorgeous  similes,  organic  periods  of  spacious  verbal  music, 
and  an  astonishing  range  of  vocabulary;  and  yet  the  im- 
port of  it  all,  often  so  nearly  revealed  as  to  appear  imminent, 
somehow  just  fails  of  piercing  through.  The  poet  thinks 
he  has  said  it  at  last;  but  the  reader,  while  mysteriously 
enchanted,  remains  no  wiser  than  before. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  following  lines,  full  of  that  large 
music  and  long  flowing  rhythm  characteristic  of  all  Mr. 
Barney's  blank  verse: 

Nay;  time  will  come  when  every  saint  shall  bear 

The   gift  of  sense  perfected  in   the  thirst 

Of  clear  fulfilment;   hear,  and  see,  and  touch, 

Until   delight  of  graver  ecstasies 

Garner   the    immortalities    of   earth. 

So,  harmony  of  many  instruments 
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In    poignant  overture   must  raise   the   thought 
In  universal  theme,  beyond  the  sense 
Of  this    our    every    day,    until    the   years 
Spin   to  the  heavens'   planetary  tune, 
Beyond  the  casual  dreamer's  power  to  hold 
The  greater  vision  in  his  common  life. 

A  meaning  is  felt  in  these  lines  almost  beyond  sense,  they 
have  the  force  and  form  of  meaning,  but  their  baffled 
thunder,  upon  analysis,  defies  translation  into  intelligible 
thought.  The  same  is  true  of  the  more  lyrical  passages,  in 
which  this  poet  has  an  equal  power  of  verbal  melody: 

Where    unexpected   sense    shall    quaff 

The  choiring  beauty  of  no  form, 
Or,  from  its  peace,  ride  as  the  chaff 

Giddy  on    pinnacles   of  storm. 

Moreover,  much  of  his  work  is  vitiated  by  intolerable  dilu- 
tions, the  careless  intrusion  of  cheap  and  outworn  phrases, 
and  of  whole  stanzas  or  passages  which  add  nothing,  whether 
of  meaning  or  music,  and  therefore  detract  a  great  deal. 
His  indebtedness  to  Francis  Thompson  and  Gerard  Hop- 
kins is  perhaps  also  too  evident. 

What  shall  be  said  then  of  a  poet  so  inexplicably  tanta- 
lizing, a  poet  who  seems  forever  just  withholding  the  mo- 
mentous secret  with  which  all  his  utterance  travails;  a  poet, 
moreover,  who  lets  fall  in  moments  of  less  tortured  inten- 
sity such  lines  as,  "Where  the  wind  moved  like  rain  myste- 
riously" ;  or,  of  troops  on  parade  before  embarkation : 

Others  shall  fill  the  ranks  where  the  lines  of  smiling  men 
Marched  as  shadows  away  in  the  wonder  of  dark  belief. 


Or  again: 
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If  he  has  seen  the  apple-blossoms  sway 
In   all   their  hallowed  vesture. 

The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  a  few  of  the  maturer  poems 
scattered  throughout  the  volume,  and  most  frequently,  per- 
haps, in  the  section  entitled  France.  These  latter  embody 
a  sensitive,  yet  strong  and  austere  nature's  reactions  to  the 
sodden  tragedy  of  war.  Life  has  wrung  a  clear  cry  from 
the  chaotic  heart  of  youth,  and  a  distinct  personality  and  a 
distinct  message  begin  to  emerge  from  the  cloud  of  adolescent 
imagery. 

Few  living  poets  have  possessed  to  the  same  degree  as 
Mr.  Barney,  with  equal  mastery  of  verbal  music,  the  austere 
and  inexorable  spirituality  which  is  so  passionately  revealed 
in  his  moments  of  genuine  articulacy. 

John  Hall  Wheelock 

CORRESPONDENCE 

A    PARIS    LETTER 

This  is  my  first  letter  from  Paris.  I  have  asked  a  friend 
of  mine  to  help  me  choose  the  flowers  that  I  present  to  the 
readers  of  POETRY  out  of  the  overgrown  gardens  of  modern 
verse.  He  is  also  a  poet  and  I  shall  tell  you  some  day  about 
his  Coureur  d'azur  (Azure  Runner). 

Some  critics  had  fondled  the  hope  that  the  war  would 
bring  a  new  sort  of  lyricism,  and  bury  forever  the  trad- 
itional forms  of  French  verse.  But  the  course  of  poetry 
has  not  been  changed  by  five  years  of  cannon-roar.  The  pre- 
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war  poets  seem  to  consider  the  terrible  adventure  of  1914 
as  a  mere  accident.  In  1914  the  poetic  schools  were  fast 
disappearing;  they  are  quite  extinct  in  1920.  Yet  two  or 
three  strong  influences  seem  to  permeate  modern  verse.  We 
shall  try  to  make  them  clear. 

Since  October,  1919,  several  books  of  verse  have  appeared. 
Imageries  des  Mers  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting.  Its 
author  had  already  attracted  the  critics'  and  amateurs'  atten- 
tion by  his  La  Floraison  des  Eaux,  Livre  de  la  Mart,  and 
Des  Fleurs  pourquoi.  The  artistic  tendencies  of  Guy  La- 
vaud  have  not  been  changed  by  the  war.  This  verse  is  the 
most  savory  fruit  of  the  Mallarmean  tree.  Mallarme's  teach- 
ing has  been  profitable,  and  his  glory  is  brighter  than  ever. 

Guy  Lavaud's  poetry  is  a  perpetual  illusion.  The 
fading  of  the  hills  in  the  night,  the  sun-abandoned  waters, 
made  one  with  the  dying  body  of  the  beloved  in  Livre  de  la 
Mort.  Today  it  is  the  sea — its  sands,  its  islands,  its  barks, 
its  ever-changing  pageantry — that  molds  the  face  of  destiny 
and  the  mystery  of  poetic  inspiration. 

D'un  coeur  qui  se  detache  on  a  quitte  le  monde, 
Un  froissement  d'etrave  ouvre  1'immensite ; 
Mais  tout  de  meme  en  nous  quel  souvenir  si  blonde, 
Comme  un  sein  de  sirene  une  ile  reparait. 

His  form  is  pure  artistry,  and  here  again  Mallarme's  in- 
fluence is  discernible. 

A  quite  different  book  is  Lampes  a  arc,  by  Monsieur  Paul 
Moraud,  who  belongs  to  the  so-called  cubist  school,  the  only 
group  of  poets  which  has  survived  the  war.  But  its  leader, 
Guillaume  Apollinaire,  died  a  soldier,  and  his  was  a  very 
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pathetic  death.  Max  Jacole,  Jean  Cocteau,  Paul  Moraud 
are  the  only  inheritors  of  Apollinaire's  ideas  worth  men- 
tioning. 

Paul  Moraud  is  a  fanciful  ironist: 

Les  villas  sont  serrees  au  bord  de  la  promenade 

Comme  des  incisives; 

Tandis  qu'au-dessus, 

Comme  de  noires  molaires  dechaussees, 

Les  cou  vents  jesuites 

Mastiquent  un  paysage  de  montagnes. 

Lampes  a  arc  reveals  another  strong  influence,  that  of  Rim- 
baud, only  we  do  not  find  in  Moraud's  book  the  psychological 
vistas  that  illumine  Arthur  Rimbaud's  extraordinary  work. 

The  cubist  school  has  entirely  freed  itself  from  any  kind 
of  rhythm.  We  need  not  blame  them  for  it ;  we  may  even 
assert  that  they  have  given  us  far  better  things  than  myriads 
of  insipid  alexandrine-writers.  Yet  the  cubist  school  lacks 
an  essential  character  of  eternal  poetry — its  lyrical  sway. 

Opposite  the  cubist  school  we  find  a  few  good  writers 
of  traditional  verse;  only  Francis  Eon's  and  Vincent 
Muselli's  tradition  is  not  a  wrinkled  dame — they  both  are 
disciples  of  Moreas,  whose  Stances  have  been  another  strong 
influence  on  French  verse.  Muselli,  who  had  already  given 
us  Les  Iravaux  et  les  Jeux,  displays  in  his  Masques  a 
real  ability  for  heroic-comic  verse.  There  is  quite  a  tradi- 
tion of  heroic-comic  poetry  in  French  literature:  Muselli's 
muse  reminds  the  reader  of  another  no  less  famous — Saint 
Amand's.  Muselli  is  obviously  influenced  by  the  Parnassian 
school,  whose  perfection  of  form  occasionally  tempts  a  French 
mind.  Jose  Maria,  Heredia  has  taught  a  great  lesson  of 
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elaborate  artistry  to  Muselli  and  others,  yet  Moreas'  Stances 
are  less  overwrought  with  descriptive  details,  and  for  that 
reason  nearer  to  the  directness  of  our  times.  Muselli  writes : 

Mieux  que  des  potentats  les  pompeuses  demeures, 
Ta  gargote  rn'est  chere,  et,  libre  de  soucis, 
Sous  un  plafond  tombant  entre  des  murs  noircis, 
J'y  coule  sans  compter  les  plus  belles  des  heures. 

Les  Masques  presents  that  easy-going  philosophy,  that  serene 
melancholy,  that  smiling  acceptance  of  human  destiny,  which 
are  so  beautifully  disclosed  in  the  Stances. 

La  Vie  Continue,  by  Francis  Eon,  is  a  book  of  lyrics,  with 
French  scenery  as  a  background,  and  with  echoes  of  recent 
events : 

Je  Paime — cette  plaine  avec  un  moulin  raort — 
Ses  champs  bien  partages  expriment  la  mesure. 
Mais  j'entretiens  en  moi,  trop  soucieux  du  sort, 
Une  etrange  blessure. 

In  spite  of  the  ruined  houses,  in  spite  of  the  mutilated 
landscape,  in  spite  of  death,  "life  continues."  War  has  in- 
spired numberless  poets.  Louis  Mandin,  already  known  by 
his  Saisons  ferventes,  Ariel  esclave,  has  given  us  Notre  Pas- 
sion, a  book  full  of  the  horrors  and  suffering  of  war,  ex- 
pressed in  both  verse  and  prose.  This  poet  was  a  great 
soldier,  but  he  is  not  so  great  an  artist.  His  poetical 
transposition  of  facts  is  not  sufficient.  His  hand  shakes  with 
emotion  while  writing ;  and  though  he  finds  occasional  strains 
of  real  poetry — 

Vents  qui  soufflez  la  mort,  vents  qu'embaumait  la  rose, 
Ah !  que  vous  soulevez  en  nous  de  souvenirs ! — 
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his  moods  remain  too  often  untranslated  into  artistic  form. 

Beyond  the  ordinary  production  of  verse,  the  above-men- 
tioned books  mark  an  important  period  of  French  poetry: 
our  muse  has  kept  her  poise  and  melancholy  smile  during 
the  five  last  years.  Mallarme,  Rimbaud,  Moreas,  with  their 
cult  of  artistic  form,  their  subtle  sincerity,  are  all-pervading 
influences.  Yet  in  spite  of  influence,  France  possesses  now 
a  few  original  poets,  to  say  nothing  of  those  who  had  already 
attracted  universal  attention  and  are  well  known  in  America. 
Vers  libre  and  traditional  form  have  acquired  a  great  pliancy 
in  the  hands  of  real  artists,  whose  offerings  are  a  joy  forever 
to  the  lovers  of  poetry.  Jean  Catel 


MACHINERY  IN  ART 

To  the  Editor  of  POETRY:  In  POETRY  No.  II,  Vol. 
XVI,  a  contributor's  soliloquies  in  connection  with  our 
Eiffel  Tower,  his  quotation  especially  from  a  recently-de- 
ceased French  writer,  reminds  me  (once  more)  of  some 
facts  too  recently  overlooked  in  the  world's  complete  dis- 
regard of  England's  contributions  to  new  perceptions,  viz., 
that  Rudyard  Kipling  (English)  was  the  first  to  express 
the  beauty  of  machinery  in  literature;  that  Turner  (Eng- 
lish) was  the  first  to  introduce  it  into  art. 

Marinettis,  Apollinaires,  etc.,  are  sequels  to  these  [mod- 
est] forerunners.  Muriel  Ciolkowska 
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TO  A  MINOR  POET 

It  is  not  that  you  had  only  one 

Really  good  thought. 

The  great  survive  usually 

By  not  more  than  five — sometimes  seven. 

But  they  have  a  way  of  riding  at  beauty 

With  a  lifted  spear, 

And  at  truth 

With  a  sword: 

So  that  they  win  from  these 

The  five — perhaps  the  seven — 

Passages  by  which  they  live. 

And  you — you  said  a  great  many  things, 

And  one  good  one; 

But  there  are  no  high  invisible  banners 

Waving  above  your  words, 

There  is  no  mist  in  your  throat, 

And  the  stars  do  not  choke  you. 

Hortense  Flexner 
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Miss  Lola  Ridge,  formerly  of  Sidney,  Australia,  but  for  some 
years  a  resident  of  New  York,  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  The 
Ghetto  and  Other  Poems  (B.  VV.  Huebsch),  and  as  a  contributor  to 
a  number  of  the  more  progressive  periodicals. 

Mrs.  Grace  Hazard'  Conkling,  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  who  is 
in  the  English  department  of  Smith  College,  is  the  author  of  After- 
noons in  April  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.). 

Miss  Stella  Benson,  a  young  English  poet,  who  spent  last  year  in 
this  country,  and  has  now  gone  on  to  India,  is  the  author  of  Twenty 
(Macmillan  Co.). 

Mr.  Victor  Starbuck,  a  lawyer  of  Orlando,  Florida,  has  appeared 
a  number  of  times  in  POETRY. 

The  other  poets  in  this  number  are  new  to  our  readers: 

Mr.  Albert  Frederick  Wilson,  of  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  is  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  New  York  University,  where  he  gives  courses  in 
contemporary  writing;  and  is  the  author  of  The  Township  Line, 
his  first  book  of  verse,  published  by  Harper  &  Bros,  this  year.  Al- 
though a  member  of  the  very  large  Wilson  tribe,  he  is  not  related  to 
the  distinguished  subject  of  his  poem,  whom  he  has  never  met. 

It  may  be  in  order  to  state,  although  it  is  probably  hardly  neces- 
sary, that  Professor  Wilson's  poem  is  not  offered  by  the  editors  as  a 
contribution  to  current  political  or  personal  opinion,  but  as  a  success- 
ful poem  in  a  difficult  genre. 

Mr.  Oscar  Williams  was  born  in  Russia  twenty  years  ago,  and 
the  name  he  now  bears  was  adopted  for  literary  and  other  pur- 
poses as  more  convenient  than  his  difficult  foreign  cognomen.  He 
lives  in  Brooklyn,  and  hopes  to  publish  his  first  book  soon. 

H.  H.  Bellamann,  a  pianist  of  Columbia,  S.  C.,  has  printed  verse 
in  some  of  the  special  magazines,  and  published  a  first  book  of 
poems  this  year  through  the  Lyric  Society. 

Mr.  Frederick  Shea  Jesson  is  a  fifteen-year-old  poet  of  Mansfield, 
Ohio.  J.  W.  Marsh  lives  in  Amherst,  Mass. 

We  call  our  readers'  attention  to  the  announcement  in  our  ad- 
vertising pages  of  the  changes  in  our  prices  to  three  dollars  a  year 
and  twenty-five  cents  a  single  number,  made  necessary  by  the  enor- 
mously increased  cost  of  every  detail  of  manufacture.  POETRY  has 
faced  a  rising  market  from  the  beginning.  The  war  made  its  finan- 
cial situation  precarious,  but  prices  continue  to  advance.  The  single 
item  of  print-paper,  for  example,  costs  three  times  as  much  per 
pound  as  it  did  in  1912,  and  the  quality  is  poorer. 
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POETRY  has  been  run,  from  the  beginning,  with  no  margin  of  profit 
or  surplus.  Our  guarantors'  fund  enables  each  subscriber  to  get 
much  more  in  actual  cost  than  the  money  he  expends.  For  continu- 
ance, we  rely  upon  our  subscribers  and  guarantors. 
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DOWN  THE  MISSISSIPPI 

August  22-27, 


EMBARKATION 

DULL  masses  of  dense  green, 
The  forests  range  their  sombre  platforms. 
Between  them  silently,  like  a  spirit, 
The  river  finds  its  own  mysterious  path. 

Loosely  the  river  sways  out,  backward,  forward, 
Always  fretting  the  outer  side; 
Shunning  the  invisible  focus  of  each  crescent, 
Seeking  to  spread  into  shining  loops  over  fields: 

Like  an  enormous  serpent,  dilating,  uncoiling, 
Displaying  a  broad  scaly  back  of  earth-smeared  gold; 
Swaying  out  sinuously  between  the  dull  motionless  forests, 
As  molten  metal  might  glide  down  the  lip  of  a  vase  of  dark 
bronze. 
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While  this,  the  steamboat  slowly  drifting  out  upon  it, 
Seems  now  to  be  floating  not  only  outwards  but  upwards — 
In  the  flight  of  a  petal  detached  and  gradually  moving  sky- 
ward 
Above  the  pink  explosion  of  the  calyx  of  the  dawn. 

HEAT 

As  if  the  sun  had  trodden  down  the  sky, 
Until  no  more  it  holds  air  for  us,  but  only  humid  vapor, 
The  heat,  pressing  upon  earth  with  irresistible  languor, 
Turns  all  the  solid  forest  into  half-liquid  smudge. 

The  heavy  clouds,  like  cargo-boats,  strain  slowly  up  'gainst 

its  current; 
And  the  flickering  of  the  heat  haze  is  like  the  churning  of 

ten  thousand  paddles 

Against  the  heavy  horizon,  pale  blue  and  utterly  windless, 
Whereon  the  sun  hangs  motionless,  a  brassy  disk  of  flame. 

FULL  MOON 

Flinging  its  arc  of  silver  bubbles,  quickly  shifts  the  moon 

From  side  to  side  of  us  as  we  go  down  its  path; 

I  sit  on  the  deck  at  midnight,  and  watch  it  slipping  and 

sidling, 
Under  my  tilted  chair,  like  a  thin  film  of  spilt  water. 

It  is  weaving  a  river  of  light  to  take  the  place  of  this 
river — 
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A  river  where  we  shall  drift  all  night,  then  come  to  rest  in 

its  shallows. 
And  then  I  shall  wake  from  my  drowsiness  and  look  down 

from  some  dim  tree-top 
Over  white  lakes  of  cotton,  like  moon-fields  on  every  side. 

THE   MOON'S  ORCHESTRA 

When  the  moon  lights  up 

Its  dull  red  camp-fire  through  the  trees; 

And  floats  out,  like  a  white  balloon, 

Into  the  blue  cup  of  the  night,  borne  by  a  casual  breeze ; 

The  moon-orchestra  then  begins  to  stir: 

Jiggle  of  fiddles  commence  their  crazy  dance  in  the  dark- 
ness; 

Crickets  churr 

Against  the  stark  reiteration  of  the  rusty  flutes  which  frogs 

Puff  at  from  rotted  logs 

In  the  swamp. 

And  the  moon  begins  her  dance  of  frozen  pomp 

Over  the  lightly  quivering  floor  of  the  flat  and  mournful 
river. 

Her  white  feet  slightly  twist  and  swirl — 

She  is  a  mad  girl 

In  an  old  unlit  ball-room, 

Whose  walls,  half-guessed-at  through  the  gloom, 

Are  hung  with  the  rusty  crape  of  stark  black  cypresses, 

Which  show,  through  gaps  and  tatters,  red  stains  half  hid- 
den away. 
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THE   STEVEDORES 

Frieze  of  warm  bronze  that  glides  with  cat-like  movements 
Over  the  gang-plank  poised  and  yet  awaiting, 
The  sinewy  thudding  rhythms  of  forty  shuffling  feet 
Falling  like  muffled  drum-beats  on  the  stillness : 

Oh,  roll  the  cotton  down — 
Roll,  roll,  the  cotton  down! 
From  the  further  side  of  Jordan, 
Oh,  roll  the  cotton  down! 

And  the  river  waits, 

The   river  listens, 

Chuckling  with  little  banjo-notes  that  break  with  a  plop 

on  the  stillness. 

And  by  the  low  dark  shed  that  holds  the  heavy  freights, 
Two  lonely  cypress  trees  stand  up  and  point  with  stiffened 

ringers 
Far   southward   where   a   single   chimney   stands   aloof   in 

the  sky. 

NIGHT    LANDING 

After  the  whistle's  roar  has  bellowed  and  shuddered, 
Shaking  the  sleeping  town  and  the  somnolent  river, 
The  deep-toned  floating  of  the  pilot's  bell 
Suddenly  warns  the  engines. 

They  pause  like  heart-beats  that  abruptly  stop: 
The  shore  glides  to  us,  in  a  wide  low  curve. 
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And  then — supreme  revelation  of  the  river — 

The  tackle  is  loosed,  the  long  gang-plank  swings  outwards; 

And  poised  at  the  end  of  it,  half  naked  beneath  the  search- 
light, 

A  blue-black  negro  with  gleaming  teeth  waits  for  his 
chance  to  leap. 

THE    SILENCE 

There  is  a  silence  which  I  carry  about  with  me  always — 
A  silence  perpetual,  for  it  is  self-created; 
A  silence  of  heat,  of  water,  of  unchecked  fruitfulness, 
Through  which  each  year  the  heavy  harvests  bloom,   and 
burst,  and  fall. 

Deep,  matted  green  silence  of  my  South, 

Often,  within  the  push  and  the  scorn  of  great  cities, 

I   have  seen   that  mile-wide  waste  of  water  swaying  out 

to  you, 
And  on  its  current  glimmering  I  am  going  to  the  sea. 

There  is  a  silence  I  have  achieved — I  have  walked  beyond 
its  threshold. 

I  know  it  is  without  horizons,  boundless,  fathomless,  per- 
fect. 

And  some  day  maybe,  far  away, 

I  shall  curl  up  in  it  at  last  and  sleep  an  endless  sleep. 

John   Gould  Fletcher 
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A  TOWN  ON  THE  RIVER 

MY   TOWN 

I  know  a  town  all  through 

Better  than  I  know  myself. 

Sometimes  I   think  perhaps  it  is  myself. 

I  know  this  little  town  lives  unproclaimed 

On  the  banks  of  a  rushing  river. 

I  know  that  it  is  there, 

And  it  rests  me  to  know. 

In  the  quiet  of  this  town 

There  is  something  living  greatly — 

I  know  that  too. 

When  I  was  little  I  knew  it. 

We  played,  we  always  played. 

The  out-of-doors  was  ours. 

The  town,  the  prairie,  the  hills  and  the  river 

Given  with  God's  prodigality. 

We  made  new  games  to  fit  the  great  playground. 

We  played,  we  always  played; 

Old  and  young  played. 

We  didn't  take  God  on  faith — 

There  he  stood  out  in  the  open 

And  we  worshipped  him, 

Our  hearts  bursting  with  the  full-blooded  joy  of  it. 

We  worshipped  him 

In  the  rain  and  the  snow  and  the  sun. 
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In  the  summer 

A  lavender  lady-slipper, 

Suddenly  come  upon  in  the  hills, 

Was  an  adventure. 

The  rock-hung  coulees; 

The  rainbow  pearls  locked  in  the  flesh  of  the  river  clams; 

The  unkempt  shaggy  sloughs  hiding  away  from  the  enter- 
prising river; 

In  retiring  distances,  muffled  echoes  of  steamboat  whistles; 

The  silent  voices  of  the  trees  in  the  great  log-rafts  travelling 
from  Minnesota  woods  to  St.  Louis; 

The  season  when  the  hills  rang  with  the  songs  of  the  nut- 
gatherers  ; 

A  flock  of  wild  geese  flying  south ; 

The  Indians'  hot  palette  splashed  on  the  October  hills — 

All,  all  were  adventures. 

And  when  their  brothers  called  from  Picardy, 

Old  and  young  came  from  the  hills,  the  fields,  the  mills, 

To  fight,  as  they  played,  for  the  full-blooded  joy  of  it. 

In  shell-torn  trenches, 

Above  the  cries  of  the  battle, 

My  people  could  laugh,  and  shout: 

"There's  nothing  to  worry  about ! 

In  the  hills  by  a  rushing  river 

A  lavender  lady-slipper  blows. 

I  know  that  it  is  there — 

It  rests  me  to  know. 

I  like  to  think  about  it." 
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ON    OUR   FARM 

Indian  Bruce  and  Big  Charlie  and  Bohemian  John  have  gone, 

And  boys  with  white  tender  hands  and  weak  backs 

Are  cleaning  the  cow-sheds  and  tossing  the  hay. 

I  wonder — over  there — 

If  Big  Charlie  still  wears  a  sprig  of  green  in  his  hat, 

If  Bohemian  John's  pipe  has  been  shot  away, 

And  if  Indian  Bruce  sings  his  weird  lullabies 

Coming  home  in  the  twilight. 


THE    HUNTER 

The  lumber  jacks  called  him  Pine-tree  Parker. 

He  was  long  and  lean  and  straight  and  lovely. 

He  hunted  big  game — moose  and  caribou. 

One  year,  under  the  north  star, 

He  got  a  shot  at  a  polar  bear, 

And  carried  the  glistening  white  hide  to  the  door  of  the 

woman  he  loved. 
His  step  was  as  light  as  a  child's 
And  padded  like  an  animal's; 

But  the  hard  knuckles  of  his  fist  split  the  panel  of  the  door 
When  the  woman  he  loved  locked  it  against  him. 
"All  right,  girl— all  right!"— 
And  his  light  step  again  sought  the  woods 
And  big  game — 
Moose  and  caribou. 
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A    WOODSMAN 

Yes,  I  know — 

I'm  try  in'  to  hog  these  woods. 

I'm  worse  than  any  capitalist  or  corporation  judge  or  prof- 
iteer. 

But,  damn  it! — 

I  couldn't  live  in  one  o'  them  neat  little  cities — 
I'd  smother. 

I  like  to  live  in  a  lean-to  tent, 
Its  peak  against  the  air, 
With  the  flap  up  so's  I  can  breathe; 
And  in  the  winter,  jest  outside  for  company, 
A  big  fire  burnin'. 

No,  I  ain't  advertisin'  anythin'  around  here. 
It's  for  them  to  come  who  has  the  eyes  to  see. 
And — sufferin'  Moses! — 
I  ain't  prayin'  God  to  give  'em  eyes. 
Can't  everybody  live  in  the  woods — it  ain't  big  enough. 
Some  have  got  to  live  in  the  city. 

JEAN    JOSEPH    ROLETTE 

Jean  Joseph  Rolette, 

Captain  of  the  fortress  of  Prairie  du  Chien, 

Envoy  extraordinary  from  John  Jacob  Astor,  New  York, 

Owner  of  pelts  of  the  Northwest. 

Jean  Joseph  Rolette, 
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Your  tomb  stands  high  on  the  bluff 

Commanding  the   river,   the   Northwest  and  your  widow. 

You  tamed  the  blood  of  the  red  Indian; 

Made  a  fortune  in  furs; 

Captured  in  St.  Louis  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley. 

Your  passionate  blood,  on  that  adventurous  honeymoon, 

Sang  lustily 

As  your  paddle  cut  into  the  strong  current; 

And  your  canoe,  with  its  precious  voyager, 

Shot  through  the  waves  three  hundred  miles  up  the  great 
river. 

Under  an  arrogant  stone  on  the  hill 
Your  humble  ashes  rest. 
Peace  lies  on  the  valley. 

But  there  is  adventure  in  barter, 

And  the  blood  of  swift  spirits  is  on  the  scent. 

Your  rival  has  captured  the  fur-trading  post, 

Built  a  fine  house  boldly  facing  the  hill, 

Defying  your  arrogant  tomb ; 

And  married  your  widow. 

LOUIS   DBS    CHIENS 

The  ground  under  the  apple-trees  is  flat, 

Like  any  other  ground. 

Louis  des  Chiens,  as  he  sits  in  his  doorway, 
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Feels  a  difference  between  it  and  the  rest  of  the  garden. 

Old  Henri  des  Chiens, 

And  his  Indian  wife  Evening  Sun, 

Lie  under  the  apple-trees. 

Apple-trees   planted    by   two   young   gods   building   a   new 

world. 

Old  Henri  des  Chiens, 
And  his  Indian  wife  Evening  Sun, 
Lie  under  the  apple-trees — 
The  new  world  and  the  apple-trees 
They  left  in  trust  to  their  son. 

Louis  des  Chiens  sits  restlessly  in  his  doorway, 

Watching  the  neglected  trees  shrivel  and  die. 

The  blood  of  the  half-breed  has  fought  long — 

"I  am  so  fatigue,"  he  mumbles. 

The  white  boys  from  the  village, 

Ruthless  on  sacred  ground, 

Strip  his  apple-trees  and  run  away  laughing. 

They  fling  at  him, 

"Dog  from  a  family  of  dogs!" 

Old  Louis  sees  his  red  ancestors  counting  with  pride 
The  scalps  of  white  men  dangling  from  their  belts. 
Old  Louis  sees  his  white  ancestors  tomahawked 
Defending  white  women  and  little  white  boys. 
Old  Louis  sits  in  his  doorway  and  mumbles, 
"It  is  you  who  are  dog — puppy-dog! — 
Two — three — four-time  puppy-dog." 
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BOHEMIAN    TOWN 

An  army  of  geese  cross  the  prairie  by  day. 

At  sun-down  they  stream  in  grey  and  white  processionals 

through  the  streets ; 
Bohemian  Joe  sits  on  his  stoop 
Dreaming  into  the  smoke  of  his  pipe, 
Dreaming  of  a  boy  in  Bohemia. 
Back  of  him  lies  a  settlement  of  squat  houses, 
And  women  with  flowered  shawls  are  calling  the  geese. 
The  gleaming  coaches  of  the  Burlington  express 
Flash  through  the  street  in  front  of  him. 
Beyond  the  railroad  track  lives  another  race. 
Bohemian  Joe  has  not  learned  the  new  language  and  the 

new  ways, 

But  his  children  have  crossed  the  track 
And  are  teaching  American  in  the  public  schools. 

Laura  Sherry 
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THE  CORN-FIELD 

Five  stacks  of  fodder  are  waiting  in  my  corn-field, 

The  last  for  my  barn.     I  shall  watch  in  the  weak  sunlight 

A  little  while,  though  warmth  is  in  the  houses 

Unneeded  till  now,  and  the  drift  of  the  chill  of  autumn 

Is  falling  swiftly  to  cover  my  field  with  silence. 

Soon  its  unkempt  bareness  shall  be  uncovered 

Completely  and  its  pebbly  ground  shall  tighten 

In  the  first  frost ;  and  no  man  be  there  to  witness 

Its  lonely  withered  stubble,  and  at  its  sky-line 

Smoke  of  gray  sky  and  delicate  twigs  of  bushes. 

I  have  gathered,  yet  await  a  subtler  harvest 
As  others  have  waited  through  long  years  of  labor 
In  other  fields — to  find  not,  though  the  corn's  returning 
Be  sure  as  the  quiet  and  sting  of  coming  winter. 
I  have  gathered,  and  for  my  finer  harvest 
Now  are  waiting  but  these  five  stacks  of  fodder, 
And  my  love  out-given  at  last  to  my  lonely  corn-field, 
And  the  planting  of  love  for  a  distant  other  reaping, 
Where  perhaps  my  yield  shall  be  garnered  with  the  corn. 

Charles  R.  Murphy 
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TOSTI'S  GOODBYE 

In  a  Southern   Garden 

Very  still  she  has  stood  by  the  stucco  wall, 

In  the  fine  dust,  in  the  piccaninnies'  tracks. 

Now  that  she  is  going— does  no  one  see  her,  no  one  care? 

"Indian  summer  still  is  here!"  cry  the  virgins  on  the  walks, 
In  their  old  tight  muslins  and  cashmere  shawls. 

But  freer  than  wood-smoke  she  steals  from  the  yard 

When  the  last  leaves  go, 

Dropping  one  by  one  on  her  moving  head, 

On  her  hair  as  soft  as  cotton  when  the  bolls  are  bursting 
open 

In   November,   in  the  fall: 

Dead  leaves  that  touch  the  maidens — forty-one  and  thirty- 
nine — 

Rousing  in  their  hearts  all  the  sharp  sweet  cries 

Their  mouths  have  never  said; 

Till  the  held-down  sighs  go  flying  on  before, 

Small  faint  flutters  in  the  thin  gold  air 

Blown  like  feathers  to  that  gleaming  head. 

And  lo,  blackbirds  are  there,  feet  and  wings  in  her  hair! 

"How  they  swirl  against  the  sun,"  says  Josephine  to  Rose. 

Walter  McClellan 
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FANTASY 

My  heart  is  a  valley  of  black  tulips, 
Blue-black  tulips 
That  are  sorrow. 

Your  smiles  are  cool  white  moonbeams, 
Faint    white    moonbeams 
Of  childish  laughter. 

Moonbeams  among  black  tulips 
Are  silver  kisses 
Caressing  sorrow. 

A.  A.  Rosenthal 


ADORATION 

The  night  has  let  down  her  warm  dark  hair, 
Powdered  with  Stardust. 

She  has  broken  the  alabaster  box 
Of  ointment. 

She  anoints  the  feet  of  her  god 
In  a  passion  of  fragrance. 

Languorously 

She  caresses  them  with  the  dark  of  her  hair. 

Hazel  C.  Hutchison 
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THE  GYPSY 

"Where  do  I  live  when  I'm  at  home?" 

The  gypsy  laughed  to  me. 
"My  heartstone's  set  in  the  good  red  loam, 

And  the  sky  was  raised  for  my  own  roof-tree. 
As  he  hoists  his  shell  on  a  shiny  track, 
I  carry  the  sky,  like  a  snail,  on  my  back, 

Till  it  dabbles  its  eaves  in  the  sea. 

"And  when  dark  comes  down,  and  its  arch  grows  thin, 

I  haven't  a  place  to  be  lonesome  in; 

For  I  look  through  the  moon  like  a  clean  glass  pane 

And  a  candle  set 
In  the  house  of  a  friend  where  I'll  come  again — 

(But,  Lord,  not  yet, 

While  the  earth  is  warm  to  my  side  and  kind!) 
And  the  mischievous  star  in  the  curving  tree 
Is  the  spark  of  a  wild  faun's  pipe  maybe — 

He  with  a  mind 

To  happen  in  for  an  hour  or  two 
Without  any  words,  as  a  pal  might  do. 

"Where  I  wake  with  a  baby  fern-leaf  curled 
In  my  rumpled  palm,  as  a  child  could  come — 
That's  where  I  live  when  I'm  at  home, 

Right  in  the  world!" 

Beatrice  Ravenel 
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LIFE  EVERLASTING 

And  will  you  hear  the  proof  now 

Of  immortality? 
An  old  English  tinker 

Is  come  to  life  in  me. 

His  feet  were  on  the  highroad 

When  buds  and  bees  were  young; 

Many  a  traveller  since  then 

Has  hummed  the  songs  he  sung. 

He  wakened  to  the  bird  notes 

We  hear  through  window  bars — 

Vagrant  son  of  the  countryside, 
Who  slept  under  the  stars. 

He  sat  beneath  the  hedgerows 

To  eat  his  bread  and  cheese — 
Every  English  springtime 

Is  built  of  things  like  these. 

I  cannot  leave  off  wondering 

That  such  a  one  as  he, 
With  all  the  world  to  choose  from, 

Should  come  to  live  in  me. 

Esther  A.  Whit  marsh 
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WAVES 

One  by  one  upon  my  shore 

The  little  waves  are  laid, 
Each  one  a  new  and  perfect  thing 

Which  the  sea  has  made. 

From  that  which  is  forever  old 

They  come,  forever  young, 
The  latest,  faintest  echoes 

Of  the  song  the  sea  has  sung. 

They  echo  it  in  whispers. 

I  listen  ceaselessly, 
For  fear  the  echoes  die  away 

And  I  should  hear  the  sea. 

BEAUTY 

Why  did  you  stop  me,  God,  that  day, 

Upon  my  rutted  road  of  living? 
Why  might  I  not  have  kept  my  way 

And  never  known  your  ruthless  giving? 

I  should  not  walk  so  burdened  now, 

Nor  be  alone  in  this  new  land, 
If  all  there  is  of  beauty  in  the  world 

You  had  not  pressed  into  my  hand. 

Louise    Townsend  Nicholl 
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TO  ONE  BELOVED 

Because  I  willed  to  have  it  so 

I  went  last  night  where  great  trees  grow, 

And  under  them  I  made  a  bed 

Of  leaves  and  grasses,  and  my  head 

Was  pillowed  on  the  ripened  clover  .  .  . 

It  was  beside  a  mountain  stream 

Where  laden  branches,  bending  over, 

Make  many  patterns  for  a  dream. 

And  there  before  I  slept  I  heard 

The  leaves  make  melodies  that  stirred 

An  answer  in  my  heart,  and  soon 

New  beauties  flooded  from  the  moon 

About  that  cool,  calm  place.    To  me 

Was  given  as  to  stream  and  grass  and  tree  .  .  . 

And  now  I  come  this  morning  to  the  town 

With  sunlight  over  me, 
Like  a  sun-crested  river  that  goes  down 

To  give  its  light  to  the  sea. 
I  am  as  grass  that  has  known  touch  of  dew, 
I  am  as  leaves  the  moonlight  has  shone  through. 

This  is  the  morning  when  I  may  express 
More  understanding  of  your  loveliness. 

Glenn  Ward  Dresbach 
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THE  LAST  LADY 

I  have  now  no  love  nor  lady, 

Yet  I  do  not  wail  bereft: 
There  are  many,  many  beautiful  ladies, 

And  in  the  world  there  is  much  love  left. 

I  have  now  no  love  nor  lady; 

I  have  made  a  brave  good-bye. 
It  is  terrible  not  to  have  a  lady 

When  the  summer  months  run  high. 

And  the  summer  and  the  autumn 

And  the  winter  may  be  gone; 
But  my  mind  is  quite  decided — 

I  shall  have  no  other  one. 

It  will  need  a  greener  spring-time 

To  seed  new  love  in  me. 
But  in  another  spring-time — 

Ah— where  shall  I  be? 

Matthew  Josephson 
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THE  PELICAN 

Unwieldy,  huge,  with  no  defined 

Plexus  to  gauge  his  gravity, 
An  ancient  mariner  he  stands, 

And  gravely  bends  his  gaze  on  me. 

His  black  eyes  twinkle;  he  confirms 
The  memory  of  some  struggling  fish 

Caught  like  a  jewel  in  his  beak, 

Which  serves  him  both  as  bowl  and  dish. 

The  fringed  rock  buttressing  the  spray, 
The  burnished  kelp,  the  sea,  the  sky, 

He  views  with  quiet  nonchalance 
And  elephantine  majesty. 

With  legs  wide-spread,  and  solemn  mien, 
Like  some  old  graybeard  of  the  seas, 

He  balances  his  heavy  chest — 
A  metamorphic  Socrates. 

Alice  Louise  Jones 
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GOSPEL  WITH  BANJO  AND  CHORUS 

Dear  ones,  I  have  gambled,  I  have  rolled  the  bones. 

It's  the  truth,  praise  God! 
Hell  was  open,  waiting  with  its  howls  and  moans. 

There  you  are,  praise  God! 

Heaven's  gates  were  opening,  up  steps  the  Lamb, 
"Sister,  aren't  you  sick  of  sin?"     "Yes,"  I  said,  "I  am." 

And  it's  the  truth,  praise  God! 

Sinner,  aren't  you  going  there,  joining  our  procession — 
Everybody  holy,  making  loud  profession? 

And  there  you  are,  praise  God! 

Dear  ones,  I  have  wallowed  belly-deep  in  sin. 

It's  the  truth,  praise  God! 
I'd  looked  into  the  puddle,  devil  shoved  me  in. 

There  you  are,  praise  God! 

Jesus  came  and  saved  me,  gave  me  cleanly  clothes: 
"Sister,  rise  with  Jesus!"  and  my  spirit  rose. 

And  it's  the  truth,  praise  God! 
Sinner,  aren't  you  going  there?    All  the  sky  rejoices, 
Everything  is  sounding  with  the  heavenly  voices. 

And  there  you  are,  praise  God! 

Dear  ones,  drink's  a  serpent — it  had  me  by  the  throat. 

It's  the  truth,  praise  God! 
Ever  see  a  rattlesnake  swallowed  by  a  shote? 

There  you  are,  praise  God! 
Jesus  came  and  grabbed  me:     "Sister,  I  declare! — 
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Keene  Wallis 

Devil's  in  your  gizzard,  you  can  spit  him  out  in  prayer." 

And  it's  the  truth,  praise  God! 
Brother,   aren't  you  going  there?     Streets  are  hung  with 

banners, 
Cherubim  and  seraphim  bow  and  show  their  manners. 

And  there  you  are,  praise  God!  • 

Dear  ones,  I  was  loose — Lord,  Saturday  night! 

It's  the  truth,  praise  God! 
Along  would  come  a  black  man,  along  would  come  a  white. 

There  you  are,  praise  God! 

Jesus  came  and  chased  them,  drove  them  with  a  whip: 
"Sister,"  says  our  Savior,  "watch  the  devil  skip!" 

And  it's  the  truth,  praise  God! 
Lover,  aren't  you  going  there,  risen  from  the  lowly, 
Justified  and  sanctified  and  glorified  and  holy? 

And  there  you  are,  praise  God! 

Dear  ones,  it's  the  truth ! 
Truth  of  God,  praise  God! 

Sinner,  it's  the  truth,  it's  the  truth,  praise  God! 
Sister,  it's  the  truth,  truth  of  God,  praise  God! 
Brother,  it's  the  truth,  it's  the  truth,  praise  God! 
Lover,  it's  the  truth,  it's  the  truth,  the  truth! 
Mourner,  it's  the  truth,  and  there  you  are,  praise  God! 

Keene  Wallis 
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AMERICA— 1919 

A    HYMN    FOR   THE    LYNCHERS 

O  burning  fire, 
Streaking  the  midnight, 
Parching  the  silence. 

O  the  flames  that  are  arrows, 
Shaken  in  a  golden  quiver, 
The  flames.  .  .  . 

O  the  flames  that  are  sudden  ripples 
In  an  imprisoned  river, 
The  flames.  .  .  . 

O  the  flames  that  are  screaming  children 
Danced  in  a  slippery  lap  ... 
The  flames.  .  .  . 

O  the  wide-striding  shadow  of  the  flames, 

The  dark  and  stately  smoke 

That  needs  heaven 

For  a  floor  to  die  upon. 

O  burning  Fire, 

Tearing  the  face  of  the  midnight, 

Hissing  into  the  ear  of  silence. 

O  red  mouth 
And  yellow  teeth 
Of  Fire. 
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I  have  seen  you  eat  up  trees  and  houses, 

And  fatten 

Till  your  obese  shadow  covered  the  sky. 

But  men  are  your  delicacy, 

Men  whose  flesh  is  flavored  with  the  blood  of  God. 

You  eat  them  with  a  hungry  joy, 
With  flames  flung  upward, 
As  though  with  arrows 
To  spit  the  souls. 

How  you  pant, 

When  you  steal  into  a  house, 

And  search 

For  a  man. 

We  can  yell  louder  than  you — 

Our  shriek  is  leaner  and  longer. 

We  call  for  the  touch  of  you  to  prickle  our  flesh, 

Like  insidious  lewd  fingers. 

When  the  night  grows  over  the  houses 

With  broad   black  leaves, 

When  silence  shuts, 

And  sounds  are  like  grits 

In  a  shell, 

We  come  to  you. 

O  snarling  Fire! 
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Oh,  curse,  grovelling  on  the  ground, 
Where  the  sky  hurls  you! 

Oh,  we  stand  close  around — 

You,  you  are  the  god  whose  touch  is  death, 

Who  piteously  asks  for  deaths. 

Oh!  oh!  to  embrace  you — 

To  become  Fire! 

Always  him  whom  we  destroy 

Death  makes  a  god. 

Our  faces  gleam — 

We  are  cheeks  of  wet  coral, 

And  our  sweat  is  as  hard  as  diamonds. 

Our  shouts  spurt, 

And  our  smiles 

Are  like  nooses,  that  have  caught  our  joy. 

And  we  watch  your  feast, 

O  red  mouth 

With  yellow  teeth.  .  .  . 

The  skin  puckers  up  from  the  flesh — 

How  your  breath  grows  heavy! 

The  blood  drops  into  your  tongue. 

The  hiss  is  a  snap  of  teeth — 

Pain  beats  like  a  heart. 

Pain  is  the  heart, 

And  the  blood  of  pain  flows  swiftly  .  .  . 

Swiftly.  .  .  . 
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O  Fire,  grow  dark! 

Call  the  shadows  to  pick  your  teeth — 

Lie  back  and  rest! 

Your  shadow  in  the  distance  grows  numb. 

We  are  exhausted  with  too  much  joy. 

The  keenness  of  our  pleasure  has  grown  dull. 

We  are  like  lovers, 

Nodding  at  last  within  the  marriage  bed, 

Our  drained  eyes  seeking  the  swelling  breast  of  the  night. 

Heal  for  us  the  darkness  and  the  silence. 
Now  we  can  talk  of  our  pleasures — 
Talk  is  like  licking  the  lips.  .  .  . 

Better  than  goading  animals 

Into  crouched  fear 

Or  strangled  pain, 

Better  than  beating  with  sticks, 

Or  prodding  where  pain  breaks  quickly, 

Better  than  tearing  at  girl's  flesh, 

And  letting  the  fingers  suck 

At  the  bleeding  maidenhood, 

Better  than  all  the  terrible  lusts! — 

O  green  laughter  of  Herodias, 

O  leper-white  feet  of  Astarte, 

O  self-embracing  totem-poles! — 

Better  than  all  the  terrible  lusts 

Is  to  give  a  man 

To   fire. 
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A    MEMORY 

What  shall  I  remember  of  this  day? 
The  song  that  I  uttered  at  rising? — 
I  have  forgotten  it. 

The  tapestry  of  yellow  sunlight, 
Over  the  wall  of  the  house  opposite  ? — 
I  have  seen  a  richer  cloth. 

The  scampering  of  the  little  white  cat,  which  seemed  to 
be  dancing  with  its  own  fleas? 

The  empty  leg  of  my  trousers,  which  the  arm  of  the  chair 
held  up? 

The  milk  and  bread  of  my  breakfast? 

The  untroubled  blackness  of  the  hallways, 

In  which  even  a  shadow  might  stumble, 

And  which  knows  no  day  and  no  night, 

Only  Time, 

Who  passes  by,  trailing  a  dusty  coat-tail? 

The  morning  hush  of  the  streets,  where  one  could  hear  the 
gutter  drains  gurgling? 

The  sleek  clouds  that  had  fattened  on  the  dew? 

The  ring  of  my  own  feet  on  the  pavement 

Sounding  doubled,  as  though  I  were  running  to  meet  my- 
self? 

Doors  are  sieve-holes  with  a  sift  of  people; 
And  on  Fifth  Avenue  they  become  a  heap. 
But  through  them  all  I  can  see  myself  coming  nearer. 
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Over  the  tall  man's  shoulder, 

Around  the  stout  man's  torso : 

Bodies  are  diaphanous — 

They  have  been  worn  thin  by  the  usage  of  my  vision. 

A  smile  lies  on  them,  like  the  glint  of  a  bubble; 
A  bright  face  like  a  tatter  of  rainbow, 
Clothing  a  bubble. 

Through  them  I  see  myself  walking  toward  me, 
And  here  I  have  met  myself  on  a  piece  of  paper. 

This  shall  be  my  memory  for  to-day. 

THE    HEROES 

This  is  the  procession  of  heroes. 
Tall  and  stately  they  are, 
And  their  feet  are  hard 
And  crush  the  flowers. 

So  have  they  gone  through  the  ages — the  heroes; 

Heads  lifted  into  a  heaven 

Where  their  eyes  could  mix  with  the  visions. 

But  forever  their  hard  feet 

Trod  the  flowers  under. 

Yesterday  my  friend  joined  the  procession. 
These  are  his  feet  that  you  hear  on  the  road. 
They  are  tramping  the  flowers  under. 

Isidor  Schneider 
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COMMENT 

FRUGALITY  AND  DEPRECATION 

POETRY,  arriving  this  month  at  its  eighth  birthday— 
a  great  age  among  special  magazines — may  fitly  pause 
and  reflect.  Subjects  for  reflection  are  numerous,  but  per- 
haps two  will  be  sufficient  for  one  article,  and  even  these 
two  may  be  essentially  one — the  general  American  attitude 
toward  our  poets  and  their  poetry.  The  first  division  of  this 
subject  might  be  entitled  Frugality,  the  second  Deprecation. 

Consideration  of  frugality  is  enforced  upon  us  at  this 
moment  by  the  puff-ball  finance  of  this  post-war  period,  the 
general  inflation  of  prices  which  we  are  compelled  to  emulate 
if  we  would  survive.  In  government  lists  and  other  official 
catalogues,  POETRY  is  classed  as  a  "trade  paper,"  along  with 
The  Breeders'  Gazette,  Bakers'  News,  Barrel  and  Box,  The 
Billiards  Magazine,  and  hundreds  more  from  A  to  Z.  Of 
all  the  many  lines  of  human  activity  represented  in  those 
closely  printed  columns,  probably  the  poet's  trade  is  the  only 
one  possessed  of  but  one  organ  of  some  apparent  authority 
and  permanence ;  and  it  may  be  that  no  other  trade  supports 
its  organ  with  such  severe  and  chastening  discipline  of  fru- 
gality. If  all  poets,  actual  and  potential,  would  only  sub- 
scribe for  their  magazine  as  eagerly  as  all  millionaires, 
achieved  and  aspirant,  subscribe  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
POETRY  would  be  lifted  far  above  paltry  considerations  of 
the  H.  C.  L. 

But  if  poets  enforce  on  their  organ  this  iron  discipline 
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of  frugality,  matched  in  the  spiritual  sphere  by  that  of 
critical  austerity,  so  the  great  American  public  enforces  the 
same  discipline  on  its  poets.  In  these 'days  of  leaping  e$- 
penses,  POETRY  has  not  been  able  to  raise  its  paltry  rates  to 
them,  and  probably  other  magazines  would  tell  the  same 
tale.  The  three  or  four  prizes  given  them  in  this  rich 
country  show  little  increase  in  number  or  size,  and  no 
scholarships  are  as  yet  endowed.  The  millionaire  collector 
who  pays  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  a  first  edition  of 
Poe's  Tamerlaine,  would  not  hand  over  five  hundred  to 
keep  some  other  starveling  poet  alive,  or  print  a  book  for  him 
which  may  some  day  be  a  prize  of  collectors.  This  editor 
comes  across  cases  of  poignant  necessity  and  suffering,  the 
failure  to  relieve  which,  and  thereby  release  brilliant  talent 
for  its  true  work,  is  an  absurdity  of-  our  civilization.  As 
the  New  York  Nation  said  last  March  in  its  editorial,  A 
Broker  in  Books: 

The  pitiful  amount  of  public  or  private  assistance  given  to 
American  artists,  men  of  letters,  scientists,  is  one  of  the  scandals  of 
our  civilization.  Even  England,  by  the  pensions  of  her  Civil  List, 
has  done  infinitely  more  than  we.  And  in  countries  where  Anglo- 
Saxon  neglect  of  the  arts  is  not  a  tradition,  literature  has  for  a 
hundred  years  been  encouraged  as  we  have  not  even  dreamed  of 
encouraging  it.  We  are  the  richest  people  in  the  world,  and  we 
are  importing  the  rarest  books  as  fast  as  we  can  find  them  and 
dislodge  them.  Yet  we  have  practically  no  pensions  or  prizes  for 
literature,  and  almost  no  endowment  of  research. 

Our  scholars  spend  exhausting  and  prohibitive  hours  at  teaching 
or  editing  to  keep  themselves  dustily  alive.  Our  poets,  even  our 
successful  poets,  paid  less  for  years  of  admirable  work  than  a 
successful  painter  may  receive  for  the  work  of  a  few  weeks  or 
even  days,  must  live  on  the  very  margin  of  subsistence  or  else 
devote  the  greatest  part  of  their  strength  to  trivial  work.  If  the 
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state  will  not  pay  as  much  attention  to  such  matters  as  it  pays  to 
experiments  on  hog  cholera  or  the  eradication  of  poultry  pests,  our 
men  of  great  wealth  might  be  expected  to  take  a  hand.  Yet  every 
day  brings  tales  of  amounts  paid  for  books'  of  merely  eccentric  or 
fashionable  value,  the  income  from  which  would  sustain  some  pre- 
cious career  of  poetry  or  learning. 

From  this  iron  discipline  of  frugality  enforced  on  our 
poets  by  their  fellow-countrymen,  let  us  pass  to  the  second 
division  of  our  subject — shall  we  call  it  the  brazen  disci- 
pline of* deprecatory  skepticism? 

We  are  accused  of  being  a  boastful  race — or  agglomera- 
tion of  races,  and  in  certain  crude  and  obvious  commercial 
specialties  perhaps  we  have  earned  the  impeachment;  but 
we  have  never  boasted  enough  of  our  men  and  women  of 
original  creative  genius,  never  believed  enough  in  the  dis- 
tinction of  their  achievement,  or  sufficiently  impressed  upon 
them  our  sense  of  its  value.  We  have  waited  for  Europe 
to  remind  us  of  them — the  cases  of  Poe  and  Whitman,  of 
Wilbur  Wright  and  Willard  Gibbs  are  only  too  typical — 
and  we  have  withheld  due  recognition  and  reward  until 
the  foreign  wreath  was  sent  over  to  decorate  their  brows, 
or  more  often  their  graves. 

What  might  not  be  said  for  American  poetry  of  the  past 
eight  years  if  our  Kultur  were  energized  with  as  militant 
a  national  consciousness  as  that  of  our  late  enemy?  Listen 
to  this  rounding-up  of  the  new  German  poets,  sent  from 
Berlin  to  the  London  New  Age  by  our  former  compatriot 
Herman  George  Schefrauer,  who  has  been  in  the  country 
of  his  ancestors  since  1915,  when  he  went  there  from 
England : 
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In  Germany  a  new  voice  is  rising  out  of  the  discordance — perhaps 
one  that  will  dominate  it.  In  this  voice  there  is  a  note  of  eternity — 
it  is  tidal 

Whole  choirs  of  poets  have  arisen,  following  a  new  star  and 
burning  with  a  new  message  to  men.  Let  the  Englishman  who  reads 
German  procure,  for  example,  Dr.  Kurt  Pinthus'  anthology  Mensch- 
heits-Ddmmerung.  Let  him  read  Theodor  Daubler,  Franz  Werfel, 
Johannes  Becher,  Ludwig  Rubiner,  Walter  Hasenclever,  August 
Stramm,  Rene  Schickele,  Georg  Heym,  Oskar  Loerke — and  scores 
of  others.  Let  him  give  ear  to  the  sonorous  symphonic  note  of  the 
artisan  poets  of  the  Werkleute  ("Nyland")  movement — Jacob  Kneip, 
Wilhelm  Vershofen,  Josef  Winckler.  The  book-shops  swarm  with 
books  the  titles,  the  very  bindings  of  which  cry  out  that  they  have 
arisen  new-fledged  out  of  ruins.  A  new  age  is  climbing  out  of  the 
Past. 

To-day  more  vital  poetry  is  being  published  and  read  in  Germany 
than  ever  before,  and — this  is  again  characteristically  German — 
probably  more  "enemy"  than  in  enemy  lands  themselves.  The 
price  of  paper  and  printing  has  reached  ruinous  heights*;  yet  so 
intense  is  the  thirst  for  books  that  more  are  being  published  than  in 
war-time  or  in  peace-time,  when  Germany's  production  reached 
(1912)  34,800  volumes,  England's  12,100,  France's  9,600,  or  51,  25 
and  24  per  head  of  population  respectively. 

Now  I  have  never  listened  to  those  "choirs  of  poets" 
whose  names  Mr.  Scherrauer  rolls  off  with  such  enthusiasm 
— my  German  is  insufficient,  even  if  their  books  had  crossed 
the  ocean.  So  I  have  no  right  to  confess  a  private  skep- 
ticism in  regard  to  the  brilliancy  of  their  "new  star"  and 
the  potency  of  their  "new  message."  My  point  is  simply 
to  contrast  the  enthusiasm  of  their  audience  with  the  depre- 
catory skepticism  of  ours;  and  to  urge  upon  our  country- 
men a  little  of  that  loyalty  to  one's  own  which  is  perhaps 
over-developed  in  Germany. 

Of  course,  I  should  be  willing  to  pit  our  present-day 
poets,  man  for  man  or  choir  for  choir,  against  those  of  any 
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country  in  Christendom;  because  I  believe,  aided  by  such 
small  linguistics  as  I  possess  and  fortified  by  such  information 
as  I  can  gather,  that  no  other  group  is  doing  work  so  vital 
and  various  and  beautiful,  so  true  to  the  locale  and  to  mod- 
ern life.  So  let  us  assume  Mr.  Scheffauer's  attitude,  and 
capture  his  eloquence  for  the  service  of  our  own  poets — 
perhaps  even  improve  upon  it,  as  follows: 

In  America  a  new  voice  is  rising  out  of  the  clamor  and  tumult — 
perhaps  one  that  will  dominate  the  storm.  In  this  voice  there  is  a 
note  of  eternity — it  is  tidal. 

Whole  choirs  of  poets  have  arisen,  following  a  new  star  and 
burning  with  a  new  message  to  men.  Let  the  European  who  reads 
American  procure,  for  example,  Dr.  Monroe's  anthology,  The  New 
Poetry,  as  well  as  the  files  of  her  magazine.  Let  him  read  Carl 
Sandburg,  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  Vachel  Lindsay,  Ezra  Pound,  John 
Gould  Fletcher,  Amy  Lowell,  Robert  Frost,  Edwin  Arlington  Rob- 
inson, Wallace  Stevens — and  scores  of  others.  Let  him  give  ear 
to  the  sonorous  symphonic  note  of  the  socialist  poets  of  the  labor 
movement — James  Oppenheim,  Arturo  Giovannitti,  C.  E.  S.  Wood, 
and  many  more.  Let  him  listen  to  the  clear  singing  of  women — 
sopranos  like  Sara  Teasdale  and  Edna  Millay,  mezzos  and  con- 
traltos like  Helen  Hoyt,  Alice  Corbin,  Agnes  Lee  and  Eunice 
Tietjens.  Let  him  be  amazed  at  the  variety  of  mood  and  manner 
displayed:  from  the  romantic  rhyming  balladry  of  William  Rose 
Benet,  to  the  Imagists'  delicate  discoveries  of  new  beauty,  set  forth 
in  new  measures;  from  Vachel  Lindsay's  rich  orchestrations  of  the 
white  pioneer,  the  Negro  and  the  Chinaman,  to  the  aboriginal  tunes 
of  Dr.  Gordon  and  Miss  Skinner;  from  the  high  aesthetic  aloofness 
of  Wallace  Stevens,  to  the  democratic  loving-tenderness  of  Carl 
Sandburg,  and  the  searching,  almost  surgical  realism  of  Edgar  Lee 
Masters.  The  book-shops  swarm  with  books  the  titles,  the  very 
bindings  of  which  cry  out  that  they  have  arisen  new-fledged  out 
of  the  spiritual  need  of  a  thinking,  imaginative  people.  A  new  age 
is  climbing  out  of  the  Past. 

To-day  more  vital  poetry  is  being  published  and  read  in  the 
United  States  than  ever  before.  The  price  of  paper  and  printing 
has  reached  ruinous  heights,  yet  more  books  are  being  published 
than  in  war-time  or  in  peace-time,  when  the  production  reached 
—  (will  some  statistician  supply  the  figures?). 
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How  does  it  sound — this  German  eloquence  applied  to 
our  own  poets?  If,  as  is  certain,  this  is  not  over-praise, 
why  should  it  not  be  uttered  ?  Why  should  we  always  smile 
and  deprecate  and  question,  with  a  niggardliness  disguised  as 
scrupulous  intellectuality?  Such  an  attitude  conceals  our 
most  precious  spiritual  treasures,  and  deceives  the  rest  of 
the  world.  It  lays  us  open  to  such  charges  as  Mr.  Scheffauer 
hurls  at  us  from  the  capital  of  his  "land  of  poets  and 
thinkers,"  whose  "latent  creative  energies  have  gone  forth 
to  conquer  a  new  empire."  From  that  lofty  Prussian  van- 
tage-ground we  and  our  former  Allies  are  "Brute  Might 
armed  to  the  tusks,"  and  Germany  is  molding  the  "New 
Renaissance  of  Humanity  .  .  .  content  to  leave  the  offal 
and  rubbish  of  a  doomed  mechanized  and  mammonized  epoch 
to  those  to  whom  these  things  are  still  Baal." 

The  people  of  America  should  learn  that  their  poets  can- 
not do  their  work  alone.  An  artist  must  feel  his  neighbors 
behind  him,  pushing,  urging,  arousing  him,  if  he  is  to  achieve 
his  utmost.  The  great  epochs,  in  any  department  of  human 
activity,  come  only  when  a  strong  creative  impulse  in  the 
minds  of  the  few  meets  an  equal  impulse  of  sympathy  in 
the  hearts  of  the  many.  A  masterpiece  is  no  isolated  miracle, 
but  a  conspiracy  between  a  man  of  genius  and  his  epoch. 

H.  M. 

THE    DISCIPLES    OF   GERTRUDE    STEIN 

It  is  somewhat  rashly  concluded  by  many  English,  and 
even  by  some  American  critics,  that  the  literature  of  the 
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United  States  has  had  no  considerable  effect  on  that  of 
Europe.  If  we  consider  modern  French  poetry  at  all 
closely  it  is  possible  to  trace  a  distinct  and  growing  American 
influence.  Baudelaire,  who  condescended  to  copy  Long- 
fellow in  his  sonnet,  Le  Guignon,  was  profoundly  influenced 
by  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Mallarme  was  also  a  translator  of 
Poe;  and  as  these  two  Frenchmen  share  with  Verlaine  the 
mastership  of  Symbolisme,  the  whole  of  that  vast  and  fertile 
movement  may  be  said  in  some  degree  to  have  originated 
in  America. 

Coming  to  more  recent  days,  we  find,  with  the  French 
Unanimities,  that  Whitman  has  ousted  Poe.  Leaves  of 
Grass,  some  poems  of  which  were  translated  in  Paris 
as  early  as  1871,  was  translated  in  full  a  few  years 
ago  by  M.  Leon  Bazalgette;  and  even  M.  Claudel  has 
tried  his  hand  at  a  few  Whitman  poems.  French  poetry, 
from  about  1908  to  1914,  was  largely  Whitmanian.  I  run 
over  these  facts,  so  well  known  as  scarcely  to  need  repeti- 
tion, by  way  of  introducing  the  new  school  of  French 
humorist  poets  who  derive  from  the  works  of  Miss  Ger- 
trude Stein,  and  typographically  from  the  newspapers  of 
Mr.  Hearst.  The  Raven,  Leaves  of  Grass,  Tender  Buttons, 
are  three  impingements  of  American  genius  upon  the  mind 
of  Europe. 

French  humor,  from  the  earliest  times,  has  been  marked 
by  a  kind  of  ferocious  irony,  and  a  self-mockery  very  aston- 
ishing to  Spaniards  and  Englishmen ;  but  clearly  it  has  some 
kinship  with  American  calculated  facetiousness.  I  need  only 
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refer  to  the  satiric  fabliaux  of  early  France,  and  to  the 
writings  of  Rabelais,  Claude  d'Esternod,  Claude  le  Petit, 
and,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  Aristide  Bruant  and  Laurent 
Tailhade,  to  prove  how  persistently  this  humorous  strain 
has  endured.  Since  about  1912  there  has  been  a  revival  of 
more  or  less  humorous  poetry  in  France.  The  poetes  futu- 
rist es,  the  poetes  cubistes,  the  simultaneistes ,  the  fantaisistes, 
and  lastly  the  Dadaistes,  have  contributed  in  varying  degrees 
to  the  gayety  of  nations.  Obscurity  of  diction,  extreme  fragil- 
ity of  thought,  a  pleasing  vacuum  in  place  of  a  subject,  and 
typographical  excesses,  are  the  hallmark  of  genius  with  this 
new  group. 

In  the  short  space  allotted  me  I  cannot  hope  to  give  a 
really  adequate  account  of  these  numerous  and  talented 
authors,  or  even  to  comment  on  them  at  any  length.  What 
I  can  do  is"  to  translate  a  few  typical  specimens  and  leave 
the  reader  to  fill  in  his  own  comments.  I  begin  with  the 
late  Guillaume  Apollinaire,  a  man  of  considerable  erudition 
and  a  writer  of  novels  and  literary  criticism.  Like  other 
French  disciples  of  Miss  Stein,  Apollinaire  omitted  the 
triviality  of  punctuation;  and,  as  his  vers  libre  has  no  strongly 
marked  rhythm,  I  compress  my  translation  into  prose  form 
to  economize  space: 

Thy  scarlet  face  thy  biplane  transformable  into  a  hydroplane 
thy  round  house  where  a  salt  herring  swims  I  need  the  key  of 
eyelids  happily  we  have  seen  M.  Panado  and  we  are  tranquil  in 

that  respect  what  do  you  see  old  M.  D 90  or  324  a  man  in 

the  air  a  calf  looking  under  its  mother's  belly  I  have  long  sought 
on  the  roads  so  many  eyes  are  shut  on  the  edge  of  the  woods  the 
wind  makes  the  willow  plots  weep  open  open  open  open  open  look 
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but  look  the  old  man  washes  his  feet  in  the  pot  una  volta  ho  inteso 
dire  Ach  du  Lieber  Gott  I  began  to  weep  remembering  your  child- 
hoods and  thou  shewest  me  a  terrible  violet  this  little  picture  where 
there  is  a  carriage  reminds  me  of  the  day  a  day  made  of  pieces 
mauve  yellow  blue  green  and  red  when  I  went  away  to  the  country 
with  a  charming  chimney  holding  her  dog  on  the  leash  there  is  no 
more  thou  hast  no  more  thy  little  reed-pipe  the  chimney  smokes 
Russian  cigarettes  far  from  me  the  she-dog  barks  against  the 
lilacs  and  the  burnt-out  night-light  on  the  dress  the  petals  have 
fallen  two  rings  of  gold  near  sandals  in  the  sun  are  lighted  but  the 
hair  is  the  trolley  across  Europe  dressed  in  little  many-coloured  fires. 

This  work  is  entitled  Rotsoge,  a  word  I  cannot  find  in 
any  dictionary ;  nor  can  anyone  tell  me  what  it  means.  The 
poem  itself  does  not  suggest  to  my  incomplete  intelligence 
what  Rotsoge  means.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  what  the  poem 
"means,"  but  the  syntax  proves  it  a  masterpiece.  After 
Apollinaire,  who  may  be  considered  the  first  French  apostle 
of  Steinism,  I  come  to  other  not  less  talented  poets.  The 
works  of  M.  Blaise  Cendrars  are  frequently  tainted  with 
intelligibility,  and  he  has  written  some  poems  which  display 
both  emotions  and  ideas.  He  is  not  an  out-and-out  Steinist, 
but  the  following  quotation  from  his  book,  Du  Monde 
Entier,  will  show  what  he  can  do: 

The  bear  the  lion  the  chimpanzee  the  rattlesnake  taught  me 
to  read  Oh  that  first  letter  whjch  I  spelled  out  alone  and  more 
swarming  than  all  creation  my  uncle  said:  I  am  a  butcher  at  Gal- 
veston  the  slaughter-house  is  six  miles  from  the  town  I  bring 
back  the  bleeding  animals,  at  night,  beside  the  sea  and  when  I 

pass  the  cuttle-fish   rise  in  the  air  sun   set and  there  was 

still  something  else  the  sadness  and  the  "mal  du  pays." 

M.  Jean  Cocteau  is  renowned  for  his  Russian  ballet, 
Parade,  for  his  symbolical  drawings,  and  for  a  book  of  pro- 
found maxims.  Here  is  a  recent  poem  called  Child's  Nurse: 
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Composition  for  trombones  alone  polka  soft  caramels  acidulated 
bon-bons  pastilles  ENTR'ACTE  the  smell  in  sabots  fine  satin  game 
killed  by  the  drum  Hambourg  bock  raspberry  syrup  bird-catcher 
with  his  own  hands  intermezzo  uniform  blue  a  trapeze  burns  in- 
cense to  death. 

I  cannot  hope  to  reproduce  the  marvellous  typography 
of  M.  Reverdy  or  of  M.  Tzara;  but  after  all  in  literature  it 
is  the  thought,  the  emotion,  the  revery  we  seek  rather  than 
luxuries  of  printing.  Most  of  the  poems  of  M.  Reverdy 
are  too  long  to  quote;  here  is  a  short  one  which  should  in- 
trigue lovers  of  Martial  and  Herrick: 

The  rum  is  excellent  the  pipe  is  bitter  and  the  stars  which 
fall  from  your  hair  fly  away  in  the  chimney. 

M.  Tristan  Tzara  is  the  chief  of  the  Dadaistes.  I  advise 
any  one  who  wishes  to  study  his  work  to  procure  some 
copies  of  Dadaiste  propaganda,  which  are  sent  gratis  to 
any  one  brave  enough  to  express  an  interest.  I  prefer  to 
quote  the  work  of  a  hitherto  unknown  genius,  M.  G.  Ribe- 
mont-Dessaignes,  which  seems  to  me  to  synthesize  the  whole 
movement.  The  title  is  Sliding  Trombone: 

On  my  head  I  have  a  little  wing  which  turns  in  the  wind 
and  pumps  water  into  my  mouth  and  into  my  eyes  for  appetites 
and  ecstasies  in  my  ears  I  have  a  little  cornet  full  of  the  smell  of 
absinthe  and  on  my  nose  a  green  paraquet  which  flaps  its  wings 
and  cries:  To  Arms!  when  grains  of  sun  fall  from  the  sky  the 
absence  of  steel  in  the  heart  in  the  depth  of  old  un-stoppered 
stagnant  realities  is  partial  to  lunatic  tides  I  am  captain  and 
Alsatian  at  the  cinema  in  my  stomach  I  have  a  little  agricultural 
machine  which  cuts  and  binds  electric  wires  the  cocoa-nutsi  thrown 
by  the  melancholy  monkey  fall  like  spit-gobs  in  the  water  or  flower 
again  as  petunias  in  my  stomach  I  have  an  ocarina  and  I  have  a 
virginal  liver  I  nourish  my  poet  with  the  feet  of  a  pianist  whose 
teeth  are  even  and  odd  and  at  night  on  gloomy  Sundays  I  cast 
morganatic  dreams  to  the  turtle-doves  which  laugh  like  hell. 
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Other  poets  of  similar  inspiration  are  Ph.  Soupault,  Louis 
Aragon,  Andre  Breton,  Raymond  Radiguet,  Gabrielle  Buffet, 
J.  Perez  Jorba,  Pierre  Albert  Birot,  Paul  Dermee  and  Ce- 
line Arnauld.  I  know  nothing  of  them  beyond  their  works. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  style  of  these  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
so  obscure  in  their  poetry,  is  comparatively  limpid  in  their 
advertisements;  their  names  are  also  easy  to  read. 

Americans,  who  believe  with  me  that  literature  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  series  of  little  jokes,  "leg-pullings,"  "as- 
tonishing the  grocers,"  and  so  on,  must  forgive  me  for 
throwing  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  this  "new  art"  upon 
America.  Perhaps  Italy,  with  Marinetti,  should  bear  some 
of  the  blame,  but  Tender  Buttons  and  America  are  the  real 
parents.  Richard  Aldington 

REVIEWS 

CAMOUFLAGE 

Reynard  the  Fox,  or  the  Ghost  Heath  Run,  by  John  Mase- 

field.     Macmillan  Co. 
Enslaved,  by  John  Masefield.     Macmillan  Co. 

John  Masefield  is  almost  too  good  to  be  true,  too  divinely 
simple  and  child-like.  Here  are  his  two  latest  books,  one  a 
superior  nursery-rhyme  for  growing-up  and  adult  boys  and 
girls;  and  the  other  mostly  romantic  tales  creaking  with  all 
the  old  machinery — the  first  long  narrative,  Enslaved,  giving 
us  actually  a  lovely  lady  abducted  by  pirates,  followed  by 
her  voluntary-slave  lover,  rescued  by  him  from  the  Khalif's 
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own  harem,  and  finally  freed  from  sentence  of  death  by  the 
noble  autocrat  when  he  hears  of  the  heroic  adventure! 

The  super-naivete  of  a  mind  which  can  indulge  in  such 
romantic  and  acrobatic  stunts  in  sober  middle-life,  is  a 
faculty  upon  which  we  must  congratulate  the  poet  and  the 
world.  Reynard  the  Fox  is  a  rattling  good  story,  which  is 
like  to  replace  Hiawatha  and  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  in 
school  catalogues,  and  carry  on  for  several  more  generations 
the  grand  old  English  tradition  of  fox-hunting.  The  poet's 
hero,  the  fox,  is  more  vividly  alive,  perhaps,  than  any  man 
or  woman  in  all  his  books;  but  the  various  human  types, 
not  to  mention  the  horses  and  hounds,  are  sketched  in  with 
a  lively  sympathy — the  country  squire  and  his  wild-riding 
sons  and  daughters,  the  groom  and  huntsman,  the  vicar  and 
the  lordling,  all  those  familiar  figures  of  English  country- 
gentleman  life  who  still  follow  the  hounds  exactly  as  their 
ancestors  did  half  a  thousand  years  ago,  in  spite  of  incon- 
venient modern  obstacles.  Here,  for  example,  is  an  eques- 
trian portrait  almost  worthy  of  Chaucer  himself : 

A  pommle  cob  came  trotting  up 

Round-bellied   like   a   drinking-cup, 

Bearing  on  back  a  pommle  man 

Round-bellied   like  a  drinking-can — 

The  clergyman  from  Condicote. 

His  face  was  scarlet  from  his  trot, 

His  white  hair  bobbed  about  his  head 

As  halos  do  'round  clergy  dead. 

He   asked   Tom  Copp,   "How   long  to  wait?" 

His  loose  mouth  opened  like  a  gate 

To  pass  the  wagons  of  his  speech. 

He  had  a  mighty  voice  to  preach, 

Though  indolent  in  other  matters. 

He  let  his  children  go  in  tatters. 
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And  here  is  Reynard,  pictured  at  the  moment  of  swiftest 
chase,  when  "his  game  heart  gulped  and  he  put  on  steam" 
— and  escaped: 

Like  a  rocket  shot  to  a  ship  ashore 

The  lean  red  bolt  of  his  body  tore; 

Like  a  ripple  of  wind  running  swift  on  grass, 

Like  a  shadow  on  wheat  when  a  cloud  blows  past ; 

Like  a  turn  at  the  buoy  in  a  cutter  sailing 

When  the  bright  green  gleam  lips  white  at  the  railing; 

Like  the  April  snake  whipping  back  to  sheath, 

Like  the  gannet's  hurtle  on  fish  beneath ; 

Like  a  kestrel  chasing,  like  a  sickle  reaping, 

Like  all  things  swooping,  like  all  things  sweeping; 

Like  a  hound  for  stay,  like  a  stag  for  swift, 

With  his  shadow  beside  like  spinning  drift. 

Enslaved,  I  confess,  is  too  much  for  me.  Byron,  writing 
The  Corsair,  knew  what  he  was  doing — he  was  "writing 
for  women,"  as  he  put  it  bluntly  in  asserting  that  his 
memoirs — destroyed,  alas,  by  those  two  false-friend  snobs, 
Moore  and  Murray — were  written  for  men.  But  whom 
is  Mr.  Masefield  writing  for — in  this  post-war  period  when 
even  fine  ladies  are  wearing  short  skirts  and  sitting  in  Par- 
liament? Pirates  and  khalifs  are  as  much  out  of  fashion  as 
the  smooth,  rhyme-bounded,  line-cut  iambics  in  which  the 
tale  is  told  "all  early  in  the  April."  And  this  be-furbelowed 
balderdash  is  by  the  author  of  Gallipoli,  by  a  man  who  lived 
and  suffered  through  the  Great  War,  and  wrote  one  of  the 
most  mournful  and  beautiful  poems  in  the  war  anthologies! 

We  have  in  Mr.  Masefield  a  curious  example  of  a  man 
who  cheats  his  mind — feeds  it  sugar-plums  and  sleeping- 
draughts.  He  is  not,  of  course,  a  profound  or  original 
thinker;  but  his  meditative  poems,  in  Good  Friday  and 
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Lollingdon  Downs,  are  the  earnest  inquiry  of  a  typical 
modern  mind  into  the  meaning  of  life;  one  whom  science 
has  deprived  of  its  orthodox  God,  and  its  faith  in  personal 
immortality.  This  is  the  feeling  expressed  once  more  in 
the  finest  and  sincerest  poem  of  this  latest  volume,  The 
Passing  Strange,  of  which  we  quote  the  closing  stanzas: 

So,  in  this  water  mixed  with  dust, 
The  byre-cock  spirit  crows,  from  trust 
That  death  will  change  because  it  must. 

For  all  things  change — the  darkness  changes, 
The  wandering  spirits  change  their  ranges, 
The  corn  is  gathered  to  the  granges. 

The  corn  is  sown  again,  it  grows. 
The  stars  burn  out,  the  darkness  goes. 
The  rhythms  change,  they  do  not  close. 

They  change;  and  we,  who  pass  like  foam, 
Like  dust  blown  through  the  streets  of  Rome, 
Change  ever,  too;  we  have  no  home, 

Only   a  beauty,  only   a   power, 

Sad  in  the  fruit,  bright  in  the  flower, 

Endlessly   erring   for   its   hour, 

But  gathering,  as  we  stray,  a  sense 
Of  Life,  so  lovely  and  intense 
It  lingers  when  we  wander  hence, 

That  those  who  follow  feel  behind 
Their  backs,  when  all  before  is  blind, 
Our  joy,  a  rampart  to  the  mind. 

Yet  we  find  him,  in  another  poem,  offering  the  sedative: 

And  now,  perhaps,  the  memory  of  their  hate 
Has  passed  from  them  and  they  are  friends  again, 
Laughing  at  all  the  troubles  of  this  state 
Where  men  and  women  work  each  other  pain. 
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Indeed,  he  is  constantly  slipping  out  of  his  own  richly 
romantic  epoch,  blown  by  all  the  eager  winds  of  change, 
and  evading  its  beauty  and  terror.  He  escapes  not  only  by 
excursions  into*  pirate-haunted  seas  and  fox-hunted  downs, 
but  by  feeling  and  presenting  modern  life  as  melodrama 
— in  such  narratives  as  The  Widow  in  the  Bye  Street  and 
The  Everlasting  Mercy — instead  of  searching  it  as  truth. 
He  lulls  his  soul  with  out-worn  orthodoxies  and  conven- 
tions, just  as  he  dulls  his  art  with  cliches;  and  then  excuses 
himself  with  the  plea  of  aging  energies,  as  in  these  few 
lines  of  the  poem,  On  Growing  Old: 

Be  with  me,  Beauty,  for  the  fire  is  dying. 

My  dog  and  I  are  old,  too  old  for  roving. 

Man,   whose   young   passion    sets   the   spindrift   flying, 

Is  soon  too  lame  to  march,  too  cold  for  loving. 

Only  stay  quiet  while  my  mind  remembers 
The  beauty  of  fire  from  the  beauty  of  embers. 

It's  too  early  for  that  kind  of  talk,  Mr.  Masefield.  It 
is  mere  self-indulgence,  sleepiness  of  the  spirit.  In  the  fifties 
a  poet  should  not  be  too  old  for  either  roving  or  loving,  cer- 
tainly not  for  thinking.  H.  M. 

FLINT   AND   RODKER 

Otherworld,  by  F.  S.  Flint.     Poetry  Bookshop,  London. 
Hymns,  by  John  Rodker.     The  Ovid  Press,  London. 

If  I  cannot  say  that  these  two  poets  have  genius,  if  I  am 
unable  to  persuade  myself  of  their  immortality,  I  can  at 
least  declare  that  I  find  the  art  of  Mr.  Flint  infinitely 
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preferable  to  that  of  Mr.  Rodker.  The  value  of  a  writer 
to  his  generation  as  a  representative  of  his  generation  to 
other  times  is  fluctuating  and  capricious.  In  honesty  no 
man  can  say  of  a  book  more  than  what  it  means  to  him ;  he 
can  express  only  his  own  reactions.  The  works  which  the 
future  critic  will  choose  as  representing  to  him  the  spirit 
of  this  time  cannot  be  a  matter  of  more  than  remote  specula- 
tion. Therefore  we  shall  not  try  to  imagine  that  we  are 
dealing  with  imperishable  masterpieces,  but  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  the  proposition  that  Otherworld  and  Hymns 
are  each  the  expression  of  a  Londoner  during  the  second 
decade  of  this  century.  Let  us  see  what  these  poets  imagine 
life  and  art  to  be,  and  so  discover  what  they  themselves  are. 
Melancholy,  sometimes  a  little  bitter,  sometimes  mellowed 
by  reflection;  an  eager  love  of  beauty  which  is  often 
thwarted  and  disappointed;  an  essential  sweetness,  homeli- 
ness and  good  sense;  above  all  an  instinctive  gusto  for 
ordinary  human  life  in  spite  of  all  the  weakness  and  folly 
and  sordidness:  these  are  the  qualities  I  find  in  Mr.  Flint's 
Otherworld.  The  long  poem  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
book  is  simple  and  moving.  It  is  a  contrast  and  a  desire; 
a  contrast  between  the  maimed,  incomplete  existence  of 
daily  life  and  the  full  healthy  joy  that  life  might  be  if  all 
things  concurred ;  a  desire,  even  a  yearning,  to  create  this  not 
unreasonable  earthly  paradise  at  least  in  the  imagination. 
Already  one  or  two  "superior"  people  have  found  this 
dream  a  thing  to  sneer  at;  it  is  altogether  too  simple  and 
homely  for  their  refined  tastes.  Mr.  Flint's  "emotions  are 
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not  of  a  truly  large  and  generous  spring,"  says  the  Times 
Literary  Supplement;  the  "vision  of  the  infinite  in  its  tran- 
scendence is  beyond  his  ken."  Perhaps  it  is;  I  for  one  do 
not  know  the  "infinite  in  its  transcendence"  and  I  should 
not  be  able  to  recognize  it  if  I  met  it.  But  I  confess  I  am 
moved  by  Otherworld  even  if  it  is  not  "large  and  generous" 
in  the  Sir  William  Watson,  Reynard  the  Fox,  Mr.  Brett 
Young  manner  beloved  of  the  Times.  I  admit  I  am  moved 
by  the  poet  who  confesses  himself  and  his  dreams  so  simply 
and  unaffectedly;  who  is  tired  of  being  a  servant  at  a 
paltry  wage ;  who  longs  for  a  house  in  the  country  where 
his  wife  and  children  could  be  happy  and  well  fed,  where 
he  could  have  his  books,  his  reveries  and  the  society  of  the 
friend  who  loves  him.  I  confess  I  cannot  compass  the 
"noble  and  generous"  emotions  of  the  Times'  reviewer  which 
enable  him  to  dismiss  Mr.  Flint  with  such  refined  con- 
descension. Like  Mr.  Flint,  and  unlike  the  Times'  reviewer, 
I  am  a  humbly-born,  rather  ignorant  sort  of  person;  I  am 
quite  "out  of  it"  in  the  society  of  dukes  and  transcendent 
infinities;  perhaps  that  is  why  I  am  so  moved  by  (doubt- 
less plebeian)  emotions  in  reading  Otherworld.  The  superior 
reader  must  pay  no  attention  to  my  opinion;  he  must  read 
the  superman  in  the  Times,  from  whom  he  will  receive  the 
pure  gospel  of  transcendent  snobbery. 

The  shorter  poems  in  this  book  have  the  same  direct  sim- 
plicity as  Otherworld.  They  show  on  a  smaller  scale  Mr. 
Flint's  control  of  his  art.  Sometimes,  as  in  Trees,  he  gives  in 
emotional  revery  the  sensations  of  his  childhood;  sometimes, 
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as  in  Zeppelins  and  Lament,  he  gives  poignant  pictures  or 
meditations  on  war;  more  often  these  lyrics  are  the  ex- 
pression of  a  mood,  of  exquisite  perceptions,  of  a  sort  of 
spiritual  contrast  between  reality  and  imagined  beauty.  In 
all  of  them  I  feel  a  healthy  mind  struggling  against  bitter- 
ness and  discouragement;  an  intense  sincerity;  a  realism 
which  is  neither  sordid  nor  affected,  for  nowadays  even 
realism  can  be  affected.  He  is  himself;  he  is  an  "individual" 
without  being  either  grotesque  or  unintelligible;  his  original- 
ity is  very  seldom  consciously  sought. 

I  find  Mr.  Rodker's  Hymns  the  exact  opposite  of  Mr. 
Flint's  book.  Where  the  one  is  all  candor,  simplicity,  nat- 
uralness and  health,  the  other  is  affectation,  insincerity, 
falseness  and  disease.  I  can  find  little  in  Mr.  Rodker's 
hymns  which  is  not  the  expression  of  a  vain  and  morbid  sensi- 
bility. When  he  talks  about  "avalanche  pickled  in  splintered 
quartzes,"  I  yawn;  when  he  screams,  "Under  the  whips  of 
men  the  skin  shreds  off — I  bleed  from  every  pore,"  my  com- 
passion is  quenched  by  repulsion  for  this  mawkishness  a  la 
Leautreamont ;  and  when  he  feebly  damns  the  universe  in  his 
pretentious  Hymn  of  Hymns  then  I  am  frankly  sorry  for 
Mr.  Rodker,  who  finds  life  such  a  devastating  and  unpleasant 
process.  Numerous  remarks  scattered  through  these  pages 
are  possibly  intended  to  cater  to  the  amateur  of  furtive 
pornography ;  they  can  serve  no  other  purpose. 

There  is  something  painfully  weak  and  dismal  in  this 
work.  Its  affected  style,  where  mixed  and  mangled  meta- 
phors are  panted  out  in  telegraphic  journalese,  is  the  husk 
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of  a  terrible  spiritual  sterility  painful  to  envisage.  There 
was  once  a  man  who  said,  "En  art  tout  est  faux  qui  nest  pas 
beau1 — a  strong  though  noble  dogmatism.  Mr.  Rodker  is 
not  of  the  opinion  of  M.  France;  he  would  say,  "En  art 
tout  est  faux  qui  nest  pas  sale."  It  is  the  fashion  of  the 
day. 

It  pleases  me  to  congratulate  Mr.  Flint  on  not  following 
the  fashion  so  perfectly  congruous  to  Mr.  Rodker's  intelli- 
gence. Richard  Aldington 

THREE    POETS    OF    THREE    NATIONS 

Messines   and    Other  Poems,   by    Emile   Cammaerts,    with 

English   translations    by   Tita    Brand-Cammaerts.     John 

Lane  Co. 

Reading  Cammaerts,  one  has  in  mind  Verhaeren.  But 
the  sombre  Verhaeren,  with  his  heart  of  rumbling  machine, 
has  become  smiling — vaguely  and  sentimentally  smiling, 
telling  us  a  tale  which  we  can't  believe.  Yes,  in  Belgium, 
besides  the  tempest  and  the  earthquake  that  were  Verhaeren, 
one  imagined,  and  asked  for,  the  serenity  and  peace  and 
smile  that  are  over  all  the  countries  in  the  world.  But 
the  smile  and  serenity  that  came  are  rather  fit  to  soothe 
children  than  to  satisfy  our  desire. 

However,  one  cannot  deny  that  some  of  these  sweet  words 
are  actually  sweet: 

Du   Hnge,  sur  une  corde,  au  bout  du  jardin, 
Bat  de   1'aile  dans   la  brise  rieuse. 
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Je  crois  en  ce  brin  d'herbe  qui  pousse  sur  mon  abri 

.  .  .  .  Je  crois  ce  que  je  vois. 

It  is  obvious  that  Cammaerts  strives  towards  the  simple 
wistfulness  of  the  folk-song  and  the  startling  naivete  of 
the  modern;  but  his  naivete  lacks  subtlety  and  his  song  is 
too  light  ever  to  resemble  folk-song. 

Life  Immovable,  by  Kostes  Palamas;  translated  by  A.  E. 

Phoutrides.     Harvard  University  Press. 

Kostes  Palamas  is — so  an  American-Greek  professor  and 
a  French  critic  assure  us — "incontestably  the  greatest"  Eu- 
ropean poet  of  these  days.  To  call  anyone  "the  greatest 
poet,"  without  telling  us  just  how  great,  is  a  miserable 
stunt  of  poor  criticism.  Well,  how  great? 

We  are  helpless  too.  We  can't  say.  The  translator  has 
put  a  mask  on  his  face — not  a  cheap  mask,  but  incontestably 
a  mask.  "Evil  demons  seized  my  all,"  "My  frame  is  bent," 
"thrice-beautiful,"  "thrice-happy,"  "thrice-wonderful," 
"magic  beauty's  charms" — if  these  be  features  of  a  face,  the 
face  is  certainly  not  that  of  the  greatest  poet.  But  we 
perceive  that  a  mask  is  on  it:  for  even  in  the  translation 
Kostes  Palamas'  size  can  be  guessed  by  the  quantity  of  his 
poetry:  descriptions  are  minute  to  the  tiniest  particular,  and 
symbols  are  presented  to  the  faintest  line  of  their  contours. 
One  may  not,  however,  call  these  descriptions  startling  or 
exact,  because  the  language  of  the  translator  is  not  such; 
and,  for  the  same  reason,  one  may  not  call  these  symbols 
real.  A  gorgeous  symbolism  which,  in  order  to  succeed, 
demands  the  full  strength  and  precision  of  pure  words,  is 
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wasted  by  the  correct — I  said  not  a  cheap  mask  .  .  .  quite 
an  expensive  one  indeed,  but  ugly  too — but  cold  and  limp 
English  of  the  translation.  It  is  as  though  some  of  the 
beauty  of  the  original  had  forced  its  way  through  the 
hurdles  of  the  professor's  English.  Some  very  lovely  words 
in  this  book  strike  one  as  helplessly  accidental.  And  one 
does  not  know  whether,  when  the  gorgeousness  becomes 
pompousness — which  happens  often — the  change  is  due  to 
uninspired  translating  or  to  the  overmuch  self-satisfied  sense 
of  form  of  the  Greek  national  genius. 

To  be  sincere,  we  suspect  that  superlative,  "greatest." 
There's  too  much  of  the  old  mythological-rhetorical  high- 
brow stuff — too  poetical  for  these  days  of  gas  masks  and 
Einstein  Theories;  and  we  cannot  blame  that  on  the  trans- 
lator. There  is  too  much  of  the  involved,  long-winded 
symbolism  that  makes  Hawthorne  boresome  to  modern 
readers  educated  to  the  brevity  and  the  sharpness  of,  say, 
a  Carl  Sandburg  or  an  Alfred  Kreymborg. 

Altogether,  it  is  a  puzzling  proposition:  I  am  reminded 
of  seeing  once  two  English  translations  of  that  truly  "great- 
est" poet,  Giosue  Carducci ;  and  of  being  convinced  how  few 
were  the  chances  that  an  American  who  does  not  know 
Italian  would  ever  get  the  beauty  of  his  work.  How  easy 
it  had  been  for  both  translators  to  make  palaver  and 
doggerel  out  of  Carducci's  beautiful  Ode  alle  Fonti  del 
Clitumno! 

And  as  for  the  rest  of  the  European  poets,  we  ask  how 
a  comparison  of  Kostes  Palamas  with  Jean  de  Bosscheres 
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would    run.      De    Bosscheres    would    be    "just    Greek"    to 
Palamas,  and  Palamas  much  worse  to  de  Bosscheres. 

One  thing  definitely  strikes  me:  Palamas  is  a  promoter  of 
Neo-Greek,  of  a  living  language  versus  an  ancient  dead 
one;  and  the  language  of  the  translation  is  stale  and  pseudo- 
Elizabethan. 

The  Soothsayer,  by  Verner  von  Heidenstam.    Four  Seas  Co. 

Here's  another  "greatest,"  a  Nobel  Prize  winner.  If 
there  was  any  beauty  in  the  original  only  God  or  a  Swedish- 
speaking  man  may  know.  The  idea  is,  "Thou  canst  not 
serve  two  gods;"  and  the  play  is  a  play  of  ancient  Greece, 
where  you  were  supposed  to  serve  not  only  two  but  a 
hundred  gods  at  once.  And  the  play  shows  the  tragedy  and 
horror  of  serving  two  gods  instead  of  only  one — isn't  it 
awkward  ? 

But,  all  in  all,  what  lack  of  faith  in  our  beautiful  world 
makes  these  poets  find  refuge  in  stale  legends  of  ancient 
Greece?  And  what  perversion  is  this  of  a  man  who  has 
no  enthusiasm  for  us  living,  and  finds  grandiloquent  words 
to  give  to  a  bunch  of  dead  men?  The  explanation  is  this: 
"Heidenstam  has  been  the  great  champion  in  Sweden  of  the 
more  classical  school" — so  says  the  cover  writer;  and  he 
goes  on  speaking  of  the  "beautiful  in  literature"  and  other 
such  ugliness.  Emanuel  Carnevali 
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ARGENTINE  DRAMA 

Three  Plays  of  the  Argentine:   Juan  Moreira,  Santos  Vega, 

The  Witches'  Mountain.   Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by 

Edward  Bierstadt.     Duffield  &  Co. 

The  Brazilians  have  their  race  of  peerless  aborigines, 
typified  by  Guarany,  the  Indian  demi-god  of  unofficial  tra- 
dition. The  people  of  the  Argentine  have  their  gaucho,  who 
takes  most  characteristic  shape  in  the  person  of  Santos  Vega, 
the  singer  of  the  pampas,  defeated  only  by  the  devil  him- 
self; incarnate  as  Juan  Sin  Ropa — modernity,  progress,  the 
ruthlessly  impersonal. 

Of  the  three  plays  translated  by  Jacob  S.  Fassett,  Jr.,  and 
conscientiously  edited  by  Mr.  Bierstadt,  The  Pitches' 
Mountain  is  the  single  example  of  the  modern  conception  of 
drama.  Its  action  is  the  expression  of  a  psychological  se- 
quence in  the  emotional  experience  of  its  characters,  but 
this  psychology  is  on  a  broad  plane  where  motives  are 
simplified  to  a  point  which  elevates  a  theme  of  every-day 
until  it  touches  the  proportions  of  the  heroic.  The  al- 
chemy of  this  method  of  transmuting  clay  into  gold  is  best 
known  to  Scandinavian  romanticists,  such  as  Bjornson.  It 
is  the  technique  of  realism  modified  to  serve  the  romantic 
spirit.  Jacobspn  used  it  in  Marie  Grubbe. 

Romanticism  is  the  wish-motif  in  life,  justified  in  art  only 
when  through  naivete  it  avoids  the  laxity  of  sentimentality, 
or  when  consciously  it  presages  tragedy  by  a  vainglorious 
militance.  The  sense  of  tragedy  is  invariably  tinged  with 
the  romantic  spirit,  and  the  partial  disappearance  of  this 
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sense  from  the  work  of  the  most  modern  writers  in  prose 
and  verse  is,  it  seems  to  me,  an  evidence  of  the  indecisiveness 
of  a  complex  consciousness  which  no  longer  challenges  the 
gods  with  a  whole  heart. 

The  Witches'  Mountain  is  the  best  of  the  plays,  in  the 
literary  sense ;  but  it  reveals  less  of  the  spirit  of  a  race  than 
the  episodic  dramas  which  precede  it.  Mr.  Bierstadt  gives 
us  a  fair  outline  of  the  development  of  a  theatre  in  the  Ar- 
gentine, telling  us  that  the  gaucho  dramas  were  originally 
introduced  to  supplement  the  performance  of  the  circus:  a 
platform  was  erected  in  one  part  of  the  ring  where  more  or 
less  impromptu  tableaux  were  enacted.  These  playlets 
dealt  with  local  conditions  or  incidents,  but  the  interest  of 
audiences  gradually  centered  about  certain  traditional  char- 
acters who  had  a  popular  appeal,  and  around  these  figures  the 
dramas  crystallized.  From  such  beginnings  sprang  a  theatre 
which  had  a  national  inspiration. 

The  gaucho  is  the  minstrel  of  the  Argentine,  and  the  plays 
here  set  forth  as  prose  were  in  the  original  Spanish  largely 
compositions  in  verse,  often  to  be  declaimed  or  sung  to 
musical  accompaniment.  Mr.  Bierstadt  quotes  Alfred 
Coester,  who  tells  us  that  the  cantor,  or  professional  trouba- 
dour of  the  plains,  possessed  a  repertory  of  popular  poems  in 
octosyllabic  lines  variously  combined  into  stanzas  of  five, 
ten,  or  eight  lines.  He  was  wont  to  intersperse  his  heroic 
songs  with  tales  of  his  exploits;  but  his  original  poetry  was 
clumsy,  monotonous,  and  irregular,  and  he  was  more  oc- 
cupied with  narration  than  with  the  expression  of  feeling. 
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Juan  Moreira — more  indigenous  in  composition  than 
Santos  Vega,  which  is  a  young  Spaniard's  dramatized  version 
of  a  poem  by  Obligado — utters  the  sentiments  of  a  race  still 
unsophisticated  but  no  longer  primitive  in  feeling.  In  short 
it  springs  from  a  soul  which  has  discovered  for  the  first 
time  the  enhancement  of  a  lie.  It  is  childish  rather  than 
childlike,  for  it  is  the  expression  of  a  being  who  no  longer 
deceives  himself  and  is  deliberately  rhetorical. 

Santos  Vega  is  based  on  a  common  Argentine  legend  which 
has  been  handled  before  in  various  forms.  There  is  triteness 
in  this  interpretation,  but  there  are  also  moments  of  beauty, 
and  of  the  epic  quality  to  be  found  in  childlike  races. 
Santos  Vega  with  perfect  spontaneity  flings  the  winds  of  the 
pampas  about  him  like  a  cloak,  and  the  posture  he  assumes 
is  at  the  same  time  puerile  and  godlike. 

In  Brazil  there  has  been  no  poetic  movement  comparable 
to  the  one  which  gave  rise  to  these  dramas  criollos;  for  the 
Portuguese  American  has  left  it  to  the  pedantic  exponents 
of  his  early  literary  culture  to  reveal  the  glorious  vanity  of 
his  traditions.  The  vaqueiros,  it  is  true,  have  songs,  in 
feeling  much  like  those  which  our  negroes  have  taught  us,  of 
similar  poetic  value  and  with  an  impromptu  dramatic  qual- 
ity; and  there  are  sambas,  of  African  origin  also,  that  mingle 
recitative  with  the  dance,  recounting  in  intimate  fashion  the 
woes  or  joys  of  a  class  which  has  escaped  slavery  only  to 
find  itself  in  peonage. 

However,  in  Brazil  the  formal  art  of  the  theatre,  and 
especially  the  poetic  drama,  has  been  an  imposition  rather 
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than  an  expression,  and  in  the  instances  in  which  I  have  seen 
the  people  participate  as  creators  it  has  never  been  more 
than  a  tawdry  adaptation  of  a  convention  already  stale. 
The  Brazilian  nature  is  more  facile  than  the  Argentine, 
and  is  almost  fatally  assimilative.  To  me  a  most  character- 
istic figure  was  a  barefoot  shepherd  of  the  Itagiba  Mountains 
who,  being  fatherless,  accepted  the  definitive  appellation  of 
Chico  Musico,  a  tribute  to  his  talents  as  a  performer  on  the 
accordion.  This  person,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
who  had  never  been  farther  from  the  fazenda  of  his  patrdo 
than  the  village  where  the  weekly  feira  was  held,  composed 
technically  presentable  sonnets  that  were  in  flawless  con- 
formity with  the  emotional  commonplaces  of  civilization. 

Evelyn  Scott 

CORRESPONDENCE 

DISARMAMENT 

Dear  POETRY:     May  a  former  A.  E.  F.  man  now  offer 
you  this  Song  of  a  Sales  Manager? 

All  day  long  I  write  my  letters — 
Sales-compellers,    business-getters. 
Jesting,   pleading,  menacing, 
At  my  desk  one  song  I  sing: 

"You  must  buy  this  kind  of  ink, 

You  must  buy  this  kind  of  ink ! 

Think    as    I    would    have    you    think — 

You  must  buy  this  kind  of  ink!" 

Damn  this  cheap  and  rusty  ink! 
I  can  get  a  job,  I  think, 
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Selling  soap;   and  all  day  long 
This  shall  be  my  eager  song: 

"You  must  buy  this  kind  of  soap, 

You  must  buy  this  kind  of  soap! 

I  am  handing  you  the  dope — 

You  must  buy  this  kind  of  soap!" 

When  at  last  I  go  to  Hell 
This  I  know,  and  know  it  well: 
When  Heaven's  tourist  host  appears 
I'll   be   selling  souvenirs: 

"You   must  buy  this  boiling  pitch, 

You  must  buy  this  boiling  pitch! 

Fresh  today,   red-hot    and   rich — 

You  must  buy  this  boiling  pitch !" 

Morris  Bishop 


MODERN   POETRY  AT  THE   U.  OF  C. 

Dear  POETRY:  You  have  often  criticized  the  colleges  for 
indifference  toward  modern  poetry — may  I  ask  you  therefore 
to  record  certain  evidences  that  some  of  them  are  becoming 
more  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  subject,  and  of  their 
students'  interest  in  it? 

In  the  summer  Calendar  of  Public  Lectures  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  for  example,  I  find  such  evidences:  viz., 
two  lectures  by  the  editor  of  POETRY  on  Recent  Poetry  in 
English;  an  author's  reading  and  a  lecture  on  Walt  Whit- 
man and  the  New  Poetry  by  Miss  Amy  Lowell,  who  was 
specially  imported  from  Boston;  also  the  inevitable  Percy 
MacKaye,  who  discoursed  on  Community  Drama  and  gave 
two  readings  of  his  plays. 

Besides    these,   other   entries   show   increasing   interest   in 
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modern  art:  for  example,  a  course  of  twelve  lectures  on 
Comparative  Literature  by  various  specialists  of  the  faculty 
who  did  not  confine  themselves  wholly  to  the  past;  two 
lectures  on  Playmakers  of  the  People  and  A  New  Folk- 
drama  by  Professor  Henry  Koch,  A.  M.,  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina;  and  six  lectures  on  the  Processes  and 
Problems  of  Sculpture  by  Lorado  Taft,  N.  A.  A  credit 
mark,  please,  for  the  U.  of  C.  A.  B. 


NOTES 

Mr.  John  Gould  Fletcher,  one  of  our  earliest  and  most  frequent 
contributors,  has  been  living  in  London  of  late,  though  born  in 
Arkansas,  and  at  present  a  guest  of  his  sister  in  Cambridge.  His 
latest  books  of  verse,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  are  The  Tree  of  Life 
(Chatto  &  Windus)  and  Japanese  Prints  (Four  Seas  Co.). 

Mr.  Glenn  Ward  Dresbach,  of  Tyrone,  N.  M.,  is  another  fre- 
quent contributor.  His  latest  book  of  verse,  Morning,  Noon  and 
Night,  has  just  been  published  by  the  Four  Seas  Co. 

The  other  poets  represented  in  this  number  appear  for  the  first 
time  in  POETRY: 

Mrs.  Laura  Sherry,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  is  the  founder  and 
director  of  the  Wisconsin  Players,  who  have  done  excellent 
dramatic  work  during  the  past  few  years. 

Miss  Louise  Townsend  Nicholl,  of  New  York,  who  may  by  this 
time  have  become  Mrs.  Marshall  Don  Beuick,  has  been  for  some 
time  one  of  the  literary  editors  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

Mr.  Jack  Merten  was  one  of  the  editors  of  Youth'.  Poetry  of 
Today,  a  few  issues  of  which  were  published  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
a  year  or  two  ago. 

Mr.  Isidor  Schneider  lives  in  New  York;  Mr.  Walter  McClellan  in 
Memphis,  Tenn. ;  Mr.  A.  A.  Rosenthal  in  Easton,  Pa.;  Mr.  Matthew 
Josephson  in  Brooklyn;  Mr.  Keene  Wallis  lives  almost  anywhere, 
but  is  at  present  sojourning  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Beatrice  Ravenel  (Mrs.  F.  G.)  is  a  resident  of  Charleston, 
S.  C.  Miss  Alice  Louise  Jones,  of  Los  Angeles;  Miss  Hazel  C. 
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Hutchison,  of  Cleveland,  O. ;    and   Miss  Esther  A.  Whitmarsh,  of 
Providence,  R.   I. 

The  November  number  of  POETRY  will  contain  our  annual  An- 
nouncement of  Awards.  The  two  annual  prizes,  of  $200  and  $100, 
founded  seven  years  ago  by  two  guarantors,  will  be  awarded  for 
distinguished  work  printed  in  the  magazine  during  the  year  which 
ended  with  the  September  number;  also  a  special  prize  of  $100, 
more  recently  contributed,  for  good  work  by  a  young  poet. 

POETRY  for  January,  1920,  has  become  very  scarce.  The  editors 
will  be  grateful  for  any  copies  sent  in,  and  will  remit  the  full 
retail  price  until  the  scarcity  is  relieved. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

ORIGINAL  VERSE: 

Selected  Poems,  by  Lady  Margaret  Sackville.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
A  Prophet  of  Joy,  by  Gamaliel  Bradford.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
The  Creed  of  My  Heart  and  Other  Poems,  by  Edmond  Holmes. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
Verse  of  Today  and  Yesterday,  by  Abigail  Fletcher  Taylor.    Small, 

Maynard  &  Co. 

Three  Days,  by  Rose  Macaulay.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
October  and  Other  Poems,  by  Robert  Bridges.     Alfred  A.  Knopf. 
Poems,   by    Frederick   T.    Macartney.      Sydney   J.    Endacott,    Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 
Oriental  Songs  and  Other  Lyrics,  by  Henry  Clay  Webster.     Soli- 

tarian  Press,  Hartland,  Vt. 

ANTHOLOGIES: 
Modern  British  Poetry — A  Collection,  by  Louis  Untermeyer.     Har- 

court,  Brace  &  Howe. 
Joyful  Sorrow,  compiled  by  L.  H.  B.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  N.  Y. ; 

Constable  &  Co.  Ltd.,  London. 
Anthology    of    Modern    Slavonic    Literature    in    Prose    and    Verse, 

translated  by  P.  Selver.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

PROSE : 
English   Poetry — Its   Principles   and   Progress,  with   Representative 

Masterpieces  from  1390  to  1917  and  with  notes,  by  Charles  Mills 

Gayley,  C.  C.  Young  and  Benj.  Putnam  Kurtz.  Macmillan  Co. 
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THE  DAY  THAT  WAS  THAT  DAY! 

f  I  1HE  wind  rose,  and  the  wind  fell, 
*~      And  the  day  that  was  that  day 
Floated  under  a  high  Heaven. 

"Home!  Home!  Home!" 

Sang  a  robin  in  a  spice-bush. 

"Sun  on  a  roof-tree!     Sun  on  a  roof-tree!" 

Rang  thin  clouds 

In  a  chord  of  silver  across  a  placid  sky. 

Rachel  Gibbs  stepped  up  the  path 

To  pass  the  time  of  day 

With  Haywood  Green's  Minnie. 

"My,  ef  she  ain't  shut  the  door! 

An'  all  the  breeze  this  side  the  house  too. 

She  must  like  to  stew. 

Minnie, 

Minnie, 
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You  ain't  gone  out  have  yer? 

I'll  skin  my  knuckles  ef  I  knock  agin. 

I  wonder  did  she  lock  the  door — 

Well,  I  never! 

Have  you  gone  hard  o'  hearin'? 

Have  you — 

Minnie,  child,  what's  the  matter? 

Why  do  you  look  like  that? 

What  you  doin'? 

Speak,  I  tell  yer! 

What  you  hidin'  that  cup  for? 

God  A'mighty,  girl,  what  you  doin'  with  wood-alcohol 

In  a  drinkin'-cup? 

Here  give  it  ter  me, 

An'  I'll  set  it  on  the  table. 

Set  down,  Minnie  dear, 

Set  right  here  in  the  rocker 

An'  tell  me 

What  ails  yer  to  be  wantin' 

To  drink  stuff  like  that? 

There,  there,  you  poor  lamb. 

Don't  look  so  scared. 

Just  tell  me  all  about  it, 

An'  ease  your  heart. 

Minnie,  I'll  have  to  shake  yer 

Ef  you  don't  stop  starin' 

In  that  dretful  way. 

Poor  Dear, 
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You  just  lay  your  head  up  agin  me 
An'  let  me  soothe  yer. 
Poor  little  thing. 
Poor  little  thing." 

"Don't,  don't,  Rachel, 

I  can't  bear  it. 

I'm  a  wicked  woman, 

But  I  jest  couldn't  stand  no  more." 

"No  more  o'  what? 

Ain't  yer  Pa  good  to  yer? 

What's  come  over  yer,  Minnie? 

My!     I'm  jest  as  sorry  as  I  can  be." 

"Oh,  it  ain't  nothin'  like  that. 

An'  don't  be  so  good  to  me, 

You'll  make  me  want  to  cry  agin, 

An'  I  can't  cry. 

I'm  all  dried  up, 

An'  it's  like  squeezin'  my  heart  sick 

To  want  to  cry,  an'  can't." 

"But  what  is  it? 

Ain't  yer  never  goin'  ter  tell  me?" 

"Why  there  ain't  nothin'  to  tell 
'Cept  that  I'm  tired." 

"Now,  look-a-here,   Minnie, 

No  one  don't  drink  poison  jest  'cause  they're  tired." 
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"I  didn't  drink  it,  as  it  happens." 

"No,  you  didn't,  'cause  I  come  in  an'  stopped  yer. 
But  I'm  mighty  afeered  you  would  have. 
Lord,  it  makes  me  shudder." 

"I  guess  yer  right, 

I  would  have. 

An'  I  wish  you'd  ha'  let  me  be. 

Now  it's  all  to  do  over  agin, 

An'  I  don't  know  as  I'll  git  the  courage  a  second  time. 

I  guess  you  ain't  never  been  right  down  tired,  Rachel." 

"Well,  never  to  the  poison  point,  no,  I  haven't. 
But  what's  gone  wrong  to  wear  yer  out  so?" 

"The  cat's  sick." 

"Minnie  Green,  was  you  takin'  poison 
'Cause  you  got  a  sick  cat? 
That's  down-right  foolishness." 

"Yes,  it  does  sound  so. 

But  I  couldn't  face  nussin'  her. 

Look  here,  Rachel, 

I  may  be  foolish,  or  mad,  or  jest  plain  bad, 

But  I  couldn't  stan'  another  thing. 

I'm  all  fretted  now 

An'  more's  one  too  many. 

I  can't  go  on! 
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Oh,  God!     I  can't  go  on! 

I  ain't  got  no  more'n  most  women, 

I  know  that, 

But  I  fuss  a  lot  more. 

There's  al'ays  the  same  things 

Coin'  roun'  like  the  spokes  to  a  cart-wheel, 

Ef  one  ain't  a-top  it's  another, 

An'  the  next  comin'  up  all  th'  time. 

It's  breakfast,  an'  dinner,  an'  supper, 

Every  day. 

An'  the  same  dishes  to  wash. 

I  hate  them  dishes. 

I  smashed  a  plate  yesterday 

'Cause  I  couldn't  bear  to  see  it 

Settin'  on  the  sink  waitin'  fer  me. 

An'  when  I  go  up  to  make  Father's  bed 

I   git  seasick 

Thinkin'  I'll  have  to  see  that  old  check  spread  agin. 

I've  settled  it, 

An'  twitched  it  this  way  an'  that, 

For  thirty  year, 

An'  I  hate  the  sight  o'  the  thing. 

Sometimes  I've  set  an  hour  on  the  stair 

Ruther'n  go  in  an'  touch  it. 

Oh,  my  God!     Why  couldn't  yer  let  me  be? 

Why'd  you  have  to  come  interferin'? 

Why? 

Why?" 
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"Thank  the  Everlastin'  Mercy  I  did! 
But,  Minnie,  how  long's  this  been  goin'  on? 
I  never  had  no  idea  anythin'  was  wrong." 

"I  don't  know. 

For  ever  an'  ever,  I  guess. 

Rachel,  you  can't  think  how  hard  it  is  for  me 

To  set  one  foot  after  the  other  sometimes. 

I  hate  lookin'  out  th'  winder, 

I'm  so  tired  o'  seein'  the  path  to  the  barn. 

An'  I  can't  hardly  bear 

To  hear  Father  talkin'  to  the  horses. 

He  loves  'em. 

But  I  don't  love  nothin' 

'Cept  the  cat, 

An'  cats  is  cold  things  to  cling  to, 

An'  now  mine's  sick!" 

"Don't  take  on  so,  Minnie. 
She'll  get  well. 
There,  you  rest  awhile; 
You  can  tell  me  afterwards." 

A  wind  rose,  and  a  wind  fell, 
And  the  day  that  was  that  day 
Hung  against  a  turning  sun. 

The  robin  sang  "Home!   Home!   Home!" 

In  an  up-and-down  scale  of  small,  bright  notes. 

The  clouds  rang  silver  arpeggios 
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Stretched  across  a  pleasant  sky. 

"I  wish  I  loved  somethin',  Rachel." 

"Bless  your  heart,  Child,  don't  you  love  your  father?" 

"I  suppose  so.     But  he  don't  mean  nothin'  ter  me. 

He  don't  say  nothin'  I  want  ter  hear. 

My  ears  is  achin'  to  hear  words, 

Words  like  what's  written  in  books, 

Words  that  would  make  me  all  bright  like  a  spring  day. 

I  lay  awake  nights 

Thinkin'  o'  hearin'  things, 

An'  seein'  things. 

I'm  awful  tired  o'  these  hills, 

They  crowd  in  so. 

Seems  sometimes  ef  I  could  see  the  ocean, 

Or  a  real  big  city, 

'Twould  help. 

Kind  o'  lay  my  eyes  out  straight  for  a  while, 

Everythin's  so  short  here 

My  eyes  feels  crinkled. 

I  love  laylocks, 

But  I  git  so  tired  o'  watchin' 

The  leaves  come  and  the  flowers 

Every  year  the  same, 

I'd  like  to  root  'em  up. 

I've  set  an'  set  in  the  kitchen  evenin's  awful  late, 

Fer  not  bein'  able  to  git  up  and  light  the  lamp 
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To  go  ter  bed. 

I'm  all  lead  somehow. 

I  guess  ef  anybody  did  say  anythin' 

I'd  be  deaf 

Jest  with  listenin'  so  long. 

I'm  plumb  tired  out." 

"Look-a-here,  Minnie, 
Why  don't  you  go  away 
Fer  a  spell?" 

"Me  go  away! 

Oh,  no,  I  couldn't  never  do  that. 

I  couldn't  go  no  place. 

I  can't  hardly  git  over  to  Dicksville 

Fer  my  week  with  Aunt  Abby  now. 

I'm  all  wrong  away  from  home. 

I  can't  do  nothin'! 

Nothin'  at  all. 

I'm  so  awful  tired." 

"Minnie,  did  you  ever  love  anybody? 
Any  man,  I  mean?" 

"No,  Rachel,  I  never  did. 

I  know  that  sounds  queer,  but  it's  a  fact. 

I've  tried  to  think  I  did, 

But  'twarn't  true. 

I  hadn't  hardly  no  time  for  men-folks, 

Mother  was  sick  so  long, 
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And  then  there  was  Father. 

I  never  was  much  account  with  'em  anyway, 

But  I  suppose  I  might  ha'  had  one 

Ef  I'd  fixed  my  mind  so. 

But  I  al'ays  waited. 

An'  now  I'm  through  waitin', 

I'm  through  waitin'  fer  anythin',  Rachel. 

It's  jest  go,  go,  go, 

With  never  no  end, 

And  nothin'  done  that  ain't  to  do  over  agin. 

There  now  it's  six  o'clock, 

And  I  must  be  gittin'  supper. 

You  needn't  move  that  cup,  Rachel. 

I  ain't  a-goin'  to  touch  it. 

I'll  jest  keep  on  now  till  the  Lord  takes  me 

An'  I  only  hope  he'll  do  it  soon." 

The  robin  flew  down  from  the  spice-bush 

And  pecked  about  for  worms. 

The  clouds  were  brazen  trumpets 

Tumbled  along  the  edge  of  an  apple-colored  sky. 

The  shadow  of  the  house 

Fell  across  the  path  to  the  barn 

Confusing  it  with  the  grass  and  the  daisies. 

A  wind  rose,  and  a  wind  fell, 
And  the  day  that  was  that  day 
Vanished  in  the  darkness. 

Amy  Lowell 
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MODERN  GREEK  POPULAR  SONGS 

RIGI 

Rigi  weeps — Rigi  weeps  like  the  dove; 

Rigi  laments  like  the  partridge. 

Yachos  says,  "Girl  white  as  snow, 

Girl  sweet  as  melons,  tell  me  your  sorrow." 

"I  search,  Yachos,  though  I  find  it  not, 

I  search  for  the  plant  which  gives  immortality." 

Yachos  goes  to  the  mountain  and  he  comes  again. 

"Rigi,  I  kiss  your  eyes — here  is  the  plant." 

Rigi  carries  the  plant  to  her  lips, 

But  Rigi  weeps  like  the  dove, 

Rigi  laments  like  the  partridge. 

"This  is  not  the  plant  which  gives  immortality, 

Yachos!     This  is  the  plant  of  love  you  have  given  me." 

"Why  should  you  weep,  Rigi? 

Is  it  not  love  which  gives  immortality?" 

And  Rigi's  tears  are  dried. 

SONG 

O  my  sweet  dove,  when  I  kissed  you  it  was  night;  but  the 
night  told  it  to  the  dawn,  the  dawn  to  a  star,  the  star  to 
the  moon. 

The  moon  leaned  down  and  told  it  to  the  sea,  the  sea  told 
it  to  the  oar,  and  the  oar  to  the  sailor. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  sailor  sings  of  our  love. 

The  sailor  says  that  you  love  me;  and  the  oar,  the  sea,  the 
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moon,  the  star,  the  dawn  and  the  night  repeat  the  echo  of 

his  voice. 

You  only  have  not  yet  told  it  me. 
But  I  know  it! 

SPRING 

Sleep  no  more,  my  heart!     March  and  May  are  come;  the 

swallows  return;  and  the  doves,  two  and  two,  descend  to 

the  fountain. 
Yesterday,    returning  from   the   isles,    I   passed   before   her 

window.     She  was  watering  her  basil,  she  was  giving  to 

drink  to  her  flower  of  mint. 
She  cut  a  spray  of  basil,  she  cut  a  flower  of  mint;  and  she 

gave  them  me. 
Sleep  no  more,  my  heart!     March  and  May  are  come;  the 

swallows  return;  and  the  doves,  two  and  two,  descend  to 

the  fountain. 

THE  RED   FISH 

I  kissed  her  red  lips;  they  dyed  my  own. 

I  wiped  them  with  a  kerchief,  and  the  kerchief  was  dyed. 

I  washed  the  kerchief  in  the  stream  and  the  shores  of  the 

stream  were  dyed;  the  waves  of  the  sea  kissed  the  shores 

of  the  stream,  and  the  sea  grew  red. 
That  is  why  the  little  fish  are  grown  red  also;  that  is  why, 

when  I  see  them  flickering,  I  think  of  Photini  of  the  red 

lips. 
From  Antonin  Proust's  French  version:  by  Eunice  Tietjens 
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FOR  BARBARA 

Aged  three  and  a  little  over 

SLEEP    THE    MOTHER 


Sleep,  the  mother, 

Has  taken  her  over. 

She  has  slipped  from  my  arms 

Into  the  arms  of  this  other, 

Who  has  touched  her  softly, 

Who  has  flushed  her  with  dreaming. 

This  is  not  the  same 

Sleep  who  gathers  men 

Heavy  with  labor, 

Women  drugged  with  pleasure. 

This  is  the  mother 

Of  little  children  only, 

Moving  as  a  wind 

From  white  spaces, 

Flushing  their  faces 

With  a  soft  flame,  holily; 

To  whom  the  mothers  of  the  earth 

Give  up  their  children 

Joyously,  with  a  clean  gladness, 

With  only  a  little  sadness, 

Such  as  hurts  mothers 

For  their  mortality. 

For  they  remember  also, 
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Remembering  swiftly, 
Death  too  is  a  mother! 

But  now  her  lashes  curl  delicately, 
The  blue  veins  of  her  eyelids 
Show  sweetly  in  the  soft  skin, 
Her  red  mouth  droops  slowly.  .  .  . 

Hovering  over 
The  child  she  is  holding 
Is  Sleep,  the  white  mother, 
With  arms  enfolding! 

ELF-CHILD 

They'll  get  your  rollicking  spirit  pretty  soon, 

Taming  you  to  the  observances  of  days. 

They'll  teach  you  how  to  tread  the  ordered  maze, 

Little  wild  baby  dancing  under  the  moon — 

Not  to  go  prancing  at  the  call  of  the  loon, 

Mad  little  darling  of  the  runaways! 

Of  conversation,  manner,  prim  delays 

They'll  tell  you — and  nice  use  of  the  fork  and  spoon. 

Oh  please,  oh  please  don't  let  it  be  all  wasted 
That  you  from  streams  have  drunk  a  dear  delight, 
You  who  have  lived  with  faery  and  have  tasted 
Delicate  rumors,  stirrings  of  the  sprite. 
Do  sometimes  put  your  fingers  to  your  nose, 
And  still  go  dancing  on  your  little  toes! 
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THREE    SONNETS 

From  a  sequence 


Some  certainty?     Some  light  to  guide  the  way 
Pure-burning  through  the  blackness  or  through  murk? 
Abstraction — such  as  Duty,  Love,  your  Work? 

0  darling,  if  I  could  or  might  or  may 

Wrest  it  from  living !     I  can't.    What  shall  I  say ! 
Because  for  you  there's  the  individual  quirk, 
And  my  salvation  grievously  might  irk 
Your  living  soul  that  seeks  a  freer  day. 

So  always,  they  tell,  the  generations  go.  ... 

Yet  what's  ahead!     This  world,  this  substance  strange 

Gradually  we've  fought  clear  of,  but  are  slow, 

Oh  very  slow,  to  fashion  and  arrange 

And  melt  and  mold — blows  there  an  encircling  fire 

This  very  hour,  white-hot  from  our  great  desire! 

ii 

Suppose  you  have  just  a  person  for  a  mother! 

1  at  the  outset  candidly  must  confess 

I'm  skeptical  of  my  power  to  shield  and  bless. 
Yet  perhaps  I'll  do  as  well  as  she,  that  other, 
Idealized!  For  I  swear  that  I'll  not  smother 
You — your  athletic  soul — with  lusciousness, 
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Nor  precepts  redolent  of  the  governess, 

Nor  padded  quilts  that  serve  the  mind  as  cover. 

So  here  we  are:     I  having  lived  my  years 

Up  to — I  hope  not  half  the  time  allotted; 

You  a  beginner  in  this  vale  of  tears, 

Criss-crossed,  they  say,  with  sun  and  shadow  blotted. 

I  can't  assume  omniscience.     Here's  my  hand! 

My  diffidence  I  trust  you'll  understand. 

Ill 

Woman  and  freedom!     Freedom — it  is  much. 
You'll  hear  it  often — the  tale — how  she  has  cast 
Gradually  the  shackles  of  the  past, 
And  so  moves  forth  transfigured.     Such  and  such 
Emerges  now  the  female.     So  and  such 
Is  she  and  will  be — nun,  iconoclast, 
Machinist,  priestess  of  Eros,  scholiast — 
Does  economist  or  artist  give  the  touch? 

And  here  you  stand  or  toddle,  innocent-clear 

Of  agony,  and  of  lives  and  creeds  that  are  breaking. 

How  shall  it  be  when  you  are  sonneteer, 

You  girl-child,  new  with  the  world  that's  in  the  making? — 

You  girl-child,  who  shall  see  what  I  can't  see 

Of  what  she  is !     Oh,  tell  it  truthfully ! 

Florence  Kiper  Frank 
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THE  DREAMERS  OF  DEATH 

O  Earth,  I  wonder  if  your  trees  and  flowers 

Have  moods  of  death,  through  their  unmortal  hours, 

Like  us,  your  dreaming  children.     Or  have  they 

Sprouted  from  your  clay  so  short  a  way, 

Rooted  and  planted  in  your  procreant  heart 

So  deep  and  warm  and  passionate  a  part 

Of  your  great  pattern  and  the  mothering  whole, 

That  they  know  only  you,  body  and  soul, 

Seed  of  your  soil,  and  root  and  stock  and  vine, 

The  fruit  and  flower  only  an  up-thrust  sign 

Of  your  eternity? — that  they  are  you? 

How  should  they  feel  the  change  of  old  and  new? 

How  should  they  dream  of  difference  or  death, 

Whose  withering,  unto  the  utmost  breath, 

Returns  into  the  re-creative  sod, 

To  rise  into  re-petaled  proofs  of  God? — 

Whose  fates  are  one  with  the  on-sweeping  way 

Of  beautiful  progression  and  decay — 

The  sprout,  the  stem,  the  radicle,  the  spray, 

Perfume  and  ashes  of  petals  blown  away? 

How  should  their  branches  hold  the  smallest  dread 

That  they  must  one  day  alter  and  be  dead? 

How  should  they  shrink  from  death,  who  have  no  birth, 

Who  are  not  even  children,  who  are  Earth? 

We  only  have  forsaken  you  for  birth, 

Severed  the  cord  that  binds  us,  mother,  Earth — 
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Sought  separate  life  and  individual  breath, 
And  found  upon  the  outer  highway — death. 
Until  we  grow  into  your  heart  again, 
Strike  root  and  live  with  you,  we  shall  know  pain, 
And  all  the  lonely  terrors  of  our  ways — 
The  disinherited  and  dismal  days, 
The  suffering  selves,  the  alien  entities, 
The  strange  desires  and  empty  destinies. 
Restore  us  deep  into  your  deathless  scheme. 
Dissolve  our  little  spirits,  dream  on  dream, 
Until  they  blend  with  wisdom  of  the  trees, 
Recurrent  flowers  and  root-eternities. 

Julia  Cooley  Altrocchi 


THE  TRAVELLER 

I  follow  white  roads  to  the  north. 

So  straight  they  lie — 
Through  empty  fields  to  purple  hills 

Stretched  thin  against  the  sky. 

Yet,  however  far  they  lead, 

Sorrow  will  send 
Her  messenger,  laden  to  greet  me, 

At  the  road's  end. 

Anne  Deacon 
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TASMANIAN  SKETCHES 

SUPPLICANTS 

In  the  shimmering  heat 

Of  the  noon-day  sun 

The  parched  purple  hills 

Kneel  to  snow-crowned  Ben  Lomond, 

Holding  out  supplicant  hands, 

Craving  a  morsel  of  healing  snow. 

God-like,  austere,  unbending 
Ben  Lomond  stands, 
Deaf  to  their  prayers. 

GUM-TREES 

The  gum-trees  during  the  spring  rains  grew  so  fast 
That  their  boughs  are  weak 
And  cannot  bear  up  the  weight  of  russet  leaves, 
But  droop  towards  the  ground  like  willows. 

With  the  sun  behind,  and  a  light  wind  stirring, 
They  are  living  fountains  of  flame. 

SKY 

The  summer  sky  is  just  a  bowl 

Of  old  blue  china: 

The  horizon  hills  serrate  the  rim, 
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And  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees 
Etch  patterns  round  the  sides. 

Sometimes  I  think  those  great  air-planec 

Will  fly  too  high 

And  cut  a  jagged  hole. 

Then  the  Philistines  will  sell  in  their  stores 

Souvenirs 

Made  of  the  glittering  shards  that  fall. 

H.  W.  Stewart 


CHILDREN  AT  PLAY 

"The  wind  is  whistling  in  the  lane,"  said  Sybil. 
"Fairies  whispering,"  said  Jane. 
"The  leaves  are  sighing  overhead." 
"Songs  of  dying  birds,"  Jane  said. 

"The  vines  are  dripping  with  the  rain,"  said  Sybil. 
"Diamond  necklaces,"  said  Jane. 
"The  toadstools  perk  their  ugly  heads." 
"Cricket  umbrellas,"  Jane  said. 

"The  water  beats  against  the  pane,"  said  Sybil. 
"Clouds  are  tapping  drums,"   said  Jane. 
"Let's   go   ask   for  sugar-bread." 
"Let's  do,"  Jane  said. 

Jack  Merten 
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G.  H.  Q.,  JANUARY,   1919 

Remembering  the  flowers  my  mother's  hand  uncloses 

Between  her  hedges  spread  with  spiders'  laces — 

Narcissi  pale  and  straight  like  April's  rain, 

The  peony's  deep  stain, 

Pansies  with  kittens'  faces 

And  summer  roses, 

Whose  yellow  lingers  from  the  summer  dawn — 

Remembering  how  she  loves  the  rabbits  on  the  lawn: 

The  barren  desks  and  empty  offices 

Where  nothing  wise  is  done 

Had  nearly  slipped  my  mind, 

With  all  the  deaf,  the  tongueless  and  the  blind, 

Whose  works  and  pupils  thrive  beneath  the  sun, 

Unlovely  and  unkind. 

NOT  HERE 

Not  here! — not  here!     I  have  been  here  too  many  years, 
Have  stumbled  about  the  darkened  room  for  a  door, 

Seeing  only  the  phantom  shafts  the  moonlight  clears, 
The  broken  bars  of  silver  along  the  floor. 

I  can  hear  the  women's  laughter,  a  song  half  blown 
Away  by  the  wind ;  through  all  the  dust  I  can  smell 

A  garden  wet  with  the  rain.    And  I  am  alone. 
Not  here,  old  shadows — I  know  you,  all  too  well ! 

Edmund  Wilson,  Jr. 
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FUGITIVE 

You  are  the  shooting  star 

That  pales  the  Pleiades. 

You  are  the  frost 

That  fires  the  autumn  trees. 

You  are  the  sunset 

Upon  cloud-lost  peaks. 

You  are  the  silence 

Music  seeks. 

You  are  the  wind-winged  dream 

I  waken  to  and  banish. 

You  are  the  hands  that  beckon  me, 

And  beckoning,  vanish. 

Across  the  grass 
Yours  are  the  white  veils 
Of  obliterating  snow  .... 
You  are  everyone  I  pass, 
And  no  one  that  I  know. 

Susan  M.  Boogher 
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THREE  POEMS 

FAMILY    PORTRAIT 

The  picture  hangs  stiffly  against  the  wall, 
Rigidly  framed  within  its  final  thought. 

At  the  right,  the  faces  of  two  children, 

Emerging  from  straight  dresses  like  round  flowers  in  a  pot, 

Stare  ahead  wonderingly  into  a  queer  mist, 

Whose  changing  shapes  they  need  not  fathom. 

In  this  moment,  their  mother  could  not  remember  them. 
She  sits  like  someone  suddenly  blank 
Before  an  unheard  command. 

Her  tired  breasts  are  trying,  all  by  themselves,  to  rest. 
Her  legs,  standing  apart,  do  not  know  where  they  converge. 
Her  wandering  lines  have  all  halted  a  moment, 
Like  vague  stray  dogs,  pausing  along  a  street. 

Her  husband  stands  behind. 
In  his  eyes  is  the  peace  of  a  blind  man, 
Whose  unseen  face  scowls  fiercely, 
With  his  hands  gripping  hard  surfaces. 

The  grandmother  at  the  left,  distant  with  age, 
Worn  like  a  kitchen  knife  to  almost  nothing, 
Has  gathered  them  all 
Within  the  wrinkled  labyrinth  of  her  compassion. 
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MELODRAMA 


Your  lips  were  attentive  under  my  kisses 
To  desperate  whispers  of  escape. 

My  sobs  of  renunciation 

Lay  stunned  with  your  gratitude. 

And  when  your  petals,  weirdly  late, 
Have  graciously  covered  me, 
Will  my  heart,  a  bit  ashamed, 
Smile  at  a  distant  fragrance? 

IN    THE    MIRROR 

I  think  I  have  taken 

The  shape  that  people  die  in. 

Pallor  of  an  urn  in  which 

Inextinguishable  ashes  of  hungers 

Send  up  endless  wreaths  that  whirl  and  vanish 

With  indifferent  inevitability. 

Death,  powerless  before  the  dead, 
Becomes  my  shadow. 

Leo  Grudsky 
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IN  MAINE 

THE    PILGRIMAGE 

At  Lewiston,  I  went  to  the  bridge. 

I  went  to  the  bridge  to  linger  there. 

I  wanted  to  look  once  more  at  the  Androscoggin. 

I  wanted  to  watch  its  plunge  between  the  cities. 

As  conquering  hordes  would  appear  through  a  breach  in  the 

ramparts  of  a  town, 
so  the  Androscoggin  appears  through  a  break  in  the  pines 

at  the  crest  of  its  falls. 
As  the  conquering  hordes  would  plunge  from  the  ramparts 

to  the  streets, 

so  the  river  plunges  to  its  lower  channel. 
It  is  mighty. 
It  is  august. 

Nothing  is  changed. 

There,  as  ever,  are  the  mills  that  rise  from  the  waters — 

the  old  brick  mills  that  were  there  when  I  was  a  child, 

and  that,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  seemed  castles  of  old  days. 

They  are  not  changed. 

There,  as  ever,  at  the  crest  of  the  falls,  are  the  ancient  pines, 

black,  scraggy,  that  loom  against  the  northern  skies. 
They  are  not  changed. 


Nothing  is  changed. 
The  greater  falls, 
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amber  and  white, 

silky,  voluptuous,  majestic,  resplendent, 

descend  about  the  enormous  boulders, 

which,  if  viewed  from  the  western  shores, 

form  the  face  of  the  aged  man. 

The  floods,  just  now,  are  mischievous. 

On  the  brow  of  the  aged  man 

they  have  placed  a  slab  of  ice — 

a  dunce-cap  on  the  head  of  a  scowling  sage. 

The  sounding  tons  pour  pompously  to  the  lower  basin. 

From  the  basin, 

scrolls  of  foam — 

amber  and  white — 

sweep  down  the  river. 

Nothing  is  changed. 

The  western  cataract,  tortuous,  precipitous,  vicious,  furious, 

darts  away  from  the  greater  falls, 

and,  like  a  python  striking  from  above, 

lunges  through  the  sluiceway  of  jagged  boulders. 

In  the  lower  basin 

it  thunders  wildly. 

Writhing,  lashing, 

the  deafening  tons — 

amber  and  white — 

burst,  as  ever,  into  rolling  mist  that  rises  higher  than  houses. 

Do  the  columbines  still  grow  by  the  western  cataract? 
They  used  to  cling  to  the  rocks  by  the  lunging  waters, 
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and  there  they  nodded  in  the  spray. 
There  I  used  to  go  for  sanctuary. 
I  craved  the  holy  silence  of  the  din. 


THE    LAST   TABLEAU 

It  is  October.     Let  us  go. 
This  is  the  grand  finale. 
Let  us  not  wait  for  the  curtain. 
I  am  tired  of  curtains. 

Look.     The  passions  of  the  world  are  posing, 
and  Atropos  is  stepping  to  the  stage. 

Look.     The  gaudy  mountains  are  vain. 

They  are  using  the  lake  as  a  mirror. 

They  are  peroxide  Amazons  searching  for  wrinkles. 

Look.    The  stagehands  are  already  setting  the  stage  for  an- 
other show. 

They  are  bearing  the  pumpkins  from  the  fields, 
and  are  pulling  down  the  stacks  of  beans. 
They  are  ploughing  the  fields. 
They  are  closing  their  doors. 
Glance  at  the  gorgeous  stage  once  more. 
Then  let  us  turn  away. 

Look.    There  is  a  mountainside  of  yellow  maples, 
and  another  mountainside  of  maples  that  are  crimson. 


Wallace  Gould 

Look.    The  meadow  is  a  silken  baize. 

It  is  variegated  with  tawn  and  green. 

The  design  is  of  hunters  pursuing  a  fox 

followed  by  dogs  that  sprawl  in  the  air. 

In  the  beech  wood  there  is  another  baize — 

a  baize  of  flax. 

The  design  is  of  scurrying  chipmunks. 

Beneath  the  pines  there  is  still  another  baize — 

a  baize  of  hemp. 

The  design  is  of  nervous  deer  that  huddle  together. 

This  is  the  closing  scene.     Now  let  us  go — 
before  the  lines  of  Atropos  begin. 

DIVERSION 

Something  is  happening,  at  last, 
now  that  the  snowflakes  are  falling. 

Something  is  happening.     , 

It  has  been  too  long  that  nothing  has  happened. 

The  poor  old  year  has  been  a  bore. 

She  has  been  unkempt. 

She  has  worn  a  faded  calico  dress  too  ragged  for  repair. 

She  has  murmured  of  doom. 

She  has  crooned  of  former  profusions 

of  silk  brocades, 

rare  perfumes, 

or  lovely  lusts. 
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I  come  to  the  forests. 

Even  now  the  forests  are  green  and  black, 

but  within  them, 

instead  of  the  tawn  of  the  spills, 

there  is  the  white  of  the  snowflakes. 

I  come  to  the  fields. 

Even  now  the  fields  are  tawny, 

but  across  them  there  are  streaks  of  white — 

the  white  of  the  snowflakes  on  the  frozen  brooks. 

I  look  at  the  skies. 
Even  now  the  skies  are  gray, 

but  the  gray  of  the  skies  is  enlivened  with  streaming  white 
the  white  of  the  snowflakes. 
The  snowflakes  are  falling, 
to  circle, 
or  wander, 
or  dart, 
or  float, 

all  like  children  at  play- 
like  desperate  children 
awaiting  the  sound  of  the  school  bell. 

Something  is  happening,  at  last, 
now  that  the  snowflakes  are  falling. 
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POSTLUDE 


By  night,  in  autumn,  do  you  ever  listen 

for  the  waterfowl  that  are  leaving  the  north? 

In  the  east,  there  is,  perhaps,  a  harvest  moon — 

a  golden  moon  in  a  porcelain  sky — 

and  there  are,  perhaps,  big  stars  that  flare 

in  a  pellucid  indigo. 

The  fields  and  the  meadows  are  of  bronze. 

The  stark  stump  fences  are  of  silver,  unburnished. 

The  squashes  and  the  pumpkins  are  of  gold,  unburnished. 

But  do  you  ever  listen  for  the  cries 

of  the  waterfowl  that  are  going  away? 

In  the  cold,  clear  mornings  of  autumn  days, 

do  you  ever  watch  for  the  waterfowl? 

The  squashes  and  the  pumpkins  glisten  with  frost, 

and  their  blighted  leaves, 

all  limp, 

all  black, 

droop,  like  the  wings  of  slumbering  bats. 

The  winds,  indifferent,  listless,  murmur  among  themselves. 

Disclosing  ripe  apples, 

red  or  russet, 

the  bronze,  tattered  leaves 

flutter  or  sidle  to  the  ground. 

But  do  you  ever  search  the  skies 

for  the  waterfowl  that  are  going  away? 

Wallace  Gould 
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COMMENT 

THE    P.    S.   A.    PRIZES   AND   OURS 

THE  editors  of  POETRY  give  annual  testimony  to  their 
belief  in  prizes,  scholarships  and  other  endowments  as 
a  benefit  to  the  arts;  and — especially  in  the  art  of  poetry, 
the  most  ill-paid  of  them  all — as  a  slight  acknowledgment 
of  their  value  before  the  public,  which  is  too  ready  to  count 
values  exclusively  in  dollars.  Human  judgment,  repre- 
sented in  committees  of  award,  being  fallible,  such  tributes 
may  go,  in  fact  often  do  go,  to  the  wrong  persons;  but 
these  mistakes,  in  our  opinion,  do  not  negative  the  advisa- 
bility of  such  endowments,  which  should  increase,  both  in 
number  and  size. 

Thus  the  Poetry  Society  of  America  does  well  to  raise 
five  hundred  dollars  annually  as  an  honorarium  to  the 
American  poet  publishing  the  best  book  of  verse  during  the 
previous  calendar  year.  This  year  a  particularly  fit  com- 
mittee of  award  had  the  disposal  of  the  honor:  Edwin 
Arlington  Robinson,  whose  distinction  requires  no  emphasis; 
John  Livingston  Lowes,  whose  Convention  and  Revolt  is  the 
most  enlightened  study  of  modern  poetry  yet  written;  and 
Alice  Corbin  Henderson,  from  the  first  an  associate  editor 
of  POETRY.  In  these  appointments  the  officers  of  the  P.  S.  A. 
did  their  best.  If  they  had  been  equally  careful  in  prepar- 
ing the  list  of  1919  books  for  the  committee  to  choose  from, 
commendation  would  be  complete;  but  it  will  appear  below 
that  at  least  one  important  book  of  the  year  was  either  never 
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included  in,  or  was  definitely  withdrawn  from,  the  lists 
sent  to  two  of  the  committee. 

The  award,  as  recently  announced  in  the  papers,  is  a  tie 
between  Poems,  by  the  late  Gladys  Cromwell,  and  The 
Song  of  Three  Friends,  by  John  G.  Neihardt.  Because  of 
Miss  Cromwell's  most  lamentable  death,  the  Society  very 
properly  gives  the  entire  five  hundred  dollars  to  Mr.  Nei- 
hardt; but  the  public  should  remember  that  honors  are 
equal. 

While  we  must  disagree  with  half  of  the  award,  believ- 
ing that  The  Song  of  Three  Friends  is  fundamentally  un- 
sound as  a  work  of  art,  still  we  may  congratulate  its  au- 
thor upon  receiving  half  the  honor  and  all  the  money.  Mr. 
Neihardt  has  been  from  the  first  an  enthusiast  true  to  his 
ideals.  In  1907  his  career  as  a  poet  began  with  A  Bundle 
of  Myrrh,  a  book  which  then  seemed  progressive  and  ultra- 
modern. If  he  lost  his  stride,  became  so  entangled  in  worn- 
out  theories  and  formalities  that  a  troop  of  younger  poets 
have  passed  him  by,  still  he  has  done  enough  so  that  we 
need  not  regret  the  leaf  of  laurel,  nor  the  paltry  purse  which 
is  all  too  slight  an  enrichment  to  a  poet  compelled  to  live 
austerely  in  order  to  keep  faith  with  his  art.  Moreover, 
his  book  is  part  of  a  large  design  celebrating  a  big  Ameri- 
can subject — the  conquest  of  the  West  by  the  pioneer.  And 
while  we  believe  that  his  reach  has  been  beyond  his  grasp, 
that  his  manner  is  quite  out  of  accord  with  his  matter,  still 
no  one  can  present  claims  to  infallibility,  and  time  alone 
will  pronounce  the  final  verdict. 
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With  Miss  Cromwell's  half  of  the  honor  we  are  much 
more  in  sympathy,  as  our  review  of  her  book  last  May 
would  indicate.  The  emphasis  thus  placed  upon  a  book  of 
profound  feeling,  expressed  with  a  lyric  precision  austerely 
delicate  and  beautiful,  can  but  add  to  the  universal  sorrow 
for  this  poet's  tragic  and  too  early  death. 

The  awards  present  an  interesting  study  of  contrasting 
personalities  and  opinions.  When  the  New  York  Times 
report  came  in,  the  writer,  being  absolutely  without  inside 
or  outside  information,  set  out  to  solve  the  psychological- 
arithmetical  puzzle  of  the  different  judges'  votes.  After 
announcing  the  award,  The  Times  said: 

Amy  Lowell's  Pictures  of  the  Floating  World  and  Clement  Wood's 
The  Earth  Turns  South  each  received  three  points  in  the  voting; 
while  Starved  Rock,  by  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  received  two  points  and 
Marjorie  Allen  Seiffert's  A  Woman  of  Thirty  and  Eunice  Tietjens' 
Body  and  Raiment  received  one  point  each. 

Each  judge  gave  three  points  to  his  first  choice,  two  to 
his  second,  and  one  to  his  third;  making  eighteen  points  in 
all  from  the  three  judges.  It  seemed  probable  that  Mrs. 
Henderson's  first  choice  was  Miss  Cromwell;  and  inevi- 
table, after  a  perusal  of  Professor  Lowes'  book,  that  his  first 
choice  was  Miss  Lowell.  But  the  two  winners  received  four 
points  each ;  therefore  Miss  Cromwell  must  have  had  one 
point  from  another  judge — probably  Prof.  Lowes.  So  all 
the  third  choices  were  disposed  of,  Mrs.  Seiffert's  one  point 
probably  coming  from  Mrs.  Henderson,  and  Mrs.  Tietjens' 
from  Mr.  Robinson.  Therefore  Mr.  Neihardt  could  not 
have  been  anybody's  first  or  third  choice,  and  I  was  con- 
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fronted  with  the  incredible  fact  that  Mr.  Robinson  must 
have  given  first  place  to  Clement  Wood's  book.  Thus  the 
list  was  complete  as  follows,  and  the  president  of  the  P.  S.  A. 
authorizes  the  announcement  that  it  is  correct: 

Mrs.   Henderson: 

Poems,  by  Gladys  Cromwell. 

Starved  Rock,  by  Edgar  Lee  Masters. 

A    Woman  of  Thirty,  by  Marjorie  Allen   Seiffert. 
Professor  Lowes: 

Pictures  of  the  Floating  World,  by  Amy  Lowell. 

The  Song  of  Three  Friends,  by  John  G.  Neihardt. 

Poems,  by  Gladys  Cromwell. 
Mr.   Robinson : 

The  Earth   Turns  South,  by  Clement  Wood. 

The  Song  of  Three  Friends,  by  John  G.  Neihardt. 

Body  and  Raiment,  by  Eunice  Tietjens. 

The  list  presents  an  extraordinary  scattering  of  opinions, 
three  competent  judges  voting  for  six  different  books  in  the 
nine  places!  A  close  contest  and  a  divided  honor,  the  win- 
ners receiving  each  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  eighteen  points 
listed.  Apparently  it  would  be  better  if  the  first  vote  were 
merely  tentative,  the  judges  conferring  later  and  arguing 
the  matter  out  to  a  more  satisfactory  conclusion.  Such  a 
conference  would  have  prevented  the  injustice  referred  to 
in  the  following  letter: 

Editor  of  POETRY:  While  I  am  not  permitted  to  disclose  the 
source  and  the  nature  of  my  proof,  I  assert,  and  am  prepared  to 
prove  to  the  committee  of  the  Poetry  Society  of  America,  or  to  any 
other  body  empowered  to  investigate  the  matter,  that  the  judges  of 
the  best  book  of  poems  by  an  American  author  published  during  the 
year  1919,  did  not  pass  upon  all  the  books  of  poetry  published  dur- 
ing that  year.  Without  fault  on  the  part  of  the  judges,  two  of 
them  did  not  see  or  consider  Starved  Rock,  which  was  published  by 
the  Macmillan  Company  in  early  December,  1919.  The  award, 
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therefore,  under  any  rules  possibly  applicable  to  such   a  decision, 
is   void. 

^  While  feeling,  as  I  have  always  felt,  that  such  contests  and  deci- 
sions are  unimportant  and  valueless  to  everyone,  deciding,  as  they 
do,  what  judges  cannot  decide,  the  cause  of  American  letters  suf- 
fers injury  and  a  certain  degradation  in  the  circumstance  that  a 
prize  award  of  $500.00  has  passed  without  the  judges  going  over 
all  the  books  published  during  the  year  for  which  the  award  is 
made.  I  should  not  be  surprised,  if  the  contest  were  reopened,  that 
Mr.  Neihardt  would  win  the  prize;  and  I  should  be  glad  for  an 
excellent  thing  done  if  he  did.  It  is  all  the  more  necessary,  in 
that  case,  that  his  honorarium  should  be  freed  of  doubt. 

Edgar  Lee  Masters 

Besides  this  award,  the  P.  S.  A.,  clinging  to  an  unfor- 
tunate habit,  gives  two  prizes — of  $150  and  $100 — to  the 
two  poems  receiving  the  preferential  vote — first,  from  mem- 
bers of  the  society  who  heard  them  read  anonymously  at 
the  five  regular  meetings  in  New  York  last  winter;  second, 
from  members  who  voted  on  the  ten  poems  so  preferred, 
which  were  submitted  to  them  in  pamphlet  form.  These 
prizes  have  been  awarded  to  The  Dancer  at  the  Shrine,  by 
Amanda  B.  Hall;  and  Two  on  a  Hill,  by  Leonora  Speyer. 

Without  reference  to  these  poems  or  any  others,  the  man- 
ifest objections  to  the  artistic  principle,  or  lack  of  it,  involved 
demand  re-statement:  first,  the  poems  anonymously  read  at 
these  meetings  are  a  haphazard  collection ;  second,  the  mem- 
bers voting  at  each  meeting  represent,  not  the  society  in 
general,  but  merely  its  New  York  contingent,  and  their 
vote  is  given  hastily,  from  one  or  two  casual  hearings ;  third, 
the  general  membership  of  the  society,  receiving  the  pam- 
phlet containing  the  ten  preferred  poems,  cannot  be  expected 
to  vote  with  much  interest  for  prizes  which  represent  merely 
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a  local  effort  to  give  zest  to  the  "higher  vaudeville"  of  the 
monthly  New  York  meetings. 

The  prizes  awarded  every  November  by  the  staff  of 
POETRY  follow  the  example  of  the  current  exhibitions  of 
painting  and  sculpture,  which  have  been  the  magazine's 
model  ever  since  it  began:  that  is,  they  are  an  effort  to  dis- 
cover and  honor  the  most  distinguished  poems  which  have 
appeared  in  our  current  exhibition — one  year's  issues  of  the 
magazine.  We  wish  we  had  as  many  prizes,  and  as  large 
ones,  to  dispose  of  in  our  Announcement  of  Awards  this 
month  as  the  jury  at  the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  which  will 
give  to  fortunate  American  exhibitors  medals  of  gold,  sil- 
ver and  bronze,  accompanied  by  money  awards  of  $3400, 
divided  into  $1500,  $1000,  $500,  $300  and  $100.  And  we 
eagerly  present,  to  men  and  women  of  sufficient  wealth,  the 
rightful  claims  of  the  art  of  poetry  to  numerous  scholar- 
ships, for  the  benefit  of  gifted  young  poets  who  deserve  and 
need  them.  Such  scholarships  are  common  in  the  other  arts, 
although  clever  young  painters,  sculptors,  architects  can 
earn  a  very  good  living.  The  claim  of  poets  to  such  recog- 
nition and  assistance  is  the  strongest  of  all,  because  they  can 
earn  little  or  nothing  by  the  practice  of  their  art. 

Most  foreign  nations  are  more  liberal  with  such  awards 
than  our  own.  France  has  several,  including  the  liberal 
Prix  Goncourt.  England  grants  Civil  List  pensions  to  a 
few  poets,  and  there  are  private  endowments  as  well.  For 
example,  the  Hawthornden  Prize  of  one  hundred  pounds, 
with  a  silver  medal,  for  a  work  of  imaginative  literature,  of 
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which  Edward  Shanks  carried  off  the  initial  award  last 
year,  has  just  been  awarded,  for  1920,  to  Poems  New  and 
Old,  by  John  Freeman  (Selwyn  &  Blount).  The  judges 
were  the  same  as  last  year — Messrs.  Lawrence  Binyon, 
J.  C.  Squire  and  Edward  Marsh.  H.  M. 

REVIEWS 

A    LAURELLED    POEM 

The  Song  of  Three  Friends,  by  John  G.  Neihardt.     Mac- 

millan  Co. 

This  book  has  not  hitherto  been  reviewed  in  POETRY,  be- 
cause it  seemed  unnecessary  to  repeat  criticisms  fully  sug- 
gested, in  February,  1916,  in  a  notice  of  The  Song  of  Hugh 
Glass,  the  first  poem  published  of  its  author's  projected  epic 
series,  though  the  second  in  artistic  order.  But  the  recent 
P.  S.  A.  award  to  this  book,  as  one  of  the  two  best  Ameri- 
can books  of  verse  of  1919,  asserting  as  it  does  at  least  the 
second  choice  of  men  like  Mr.  Robinson  and  Professor 
Lowes,  seems  to  call  for  a  more  complete  statement  of  our 
exceptions  to  the  committee's  verdict,  our  reasons  for  think- 
ing this  poem  "fundamentally  unsound  as  a  work  of  art." 

The  reasons  are  essentially  one — the  discord  between  the 
story  and  the  style.  The  poet's  project — a  series  of  nar- 
ratives presenting  that  most  romantic  period  of  American 
history,  the  winning  of  the  West  by  adventurous  wanderers 
and  traders — is  an  heroic  adventure  itself,  and  not  more 
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deliberate  a  literary  plan,  perhaps,  than  most  epics.  But 
having  started,  he  lacked  the  native  human  spirit,  the  uncon- 
scious courage,  of  his  heroes — he  couldn't  give  himself  whole- 
heartedly to  his  adventure,  let  his  subject  carry  him,  but 
must  needs  load  it  with  all  the  rhetorical  and  legendary  im- 
pedimenta of  many  races,  many  literatures.  He  set  out  car- 
rying not  only  the  "heroic  couplet"  of  Pope,  and  all  the 
archaisms  of  so-called  "poetic"  language,  now  quaintly 
rococo;  but  also  all  the  approved  lesser-classic  traditions  of 
epic  form  and  style.  These  details  of  manner,  when  ap- 
plied to  a  story  of  wild-western  pioneers,  effect  a  discordant 
incongruity,  at  times  absurd.  The  following  examples  are 
typical  : 

Gauche  girls,  with  rainy  April  in  their  gaze, 
Cling  to  their  beardless  heroes,  count  the  days 
Between   this   parting   and   the  wedding  morn, 
Unwitting   how   unhuman   Fate  may  scorn 
The  youngling  dream. 


Now  at  whiles 
The  kiote's  mordant  clamor  cleaves  the  drowse. 

And   lustily  the   hewers   sang   at  whiles. 

Thus  merrily  the  trappers  took  their  ease, 
Rejoicing  in  the  thread  that  Clotho  spun. 

For  Ilion,  held 

Beneath  her  sixfold  cerement  of  Eld, 
Seems  not  so  hoar  as  bygone  joy  we  prize 
In    evil   days. 


And  this,  of  a  troop  of  trappers  having  a  grand  old  drunk 

)f  was 
-when 
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The  fiery  liquor  ravined,  melting  down 
The  tribal  horde   of  beaver!    How   they  made 
Their  merest  gewgaws  mighty  in  the  trade ! 
Aye,  merry  men  they  were ! 

Now,  the  point  POETRY  has  been  insisting  on  for  eight 
years  is  that  this  kind  of  thing  is  not  only  false  taste  but 
fundamentally  bad  art.  Not  only  does  it  artificialize  the 
tale,  in  the  same  way,  but  to  a  greater  degree,  that  Pope 
artificializes  Homer;  but  it  entirely  misses,  indeed  violates, 
its  flavor — a  flavor  which  a  first-rate  poet  approaching  his 
job  in  a  sincere  and  honest  spirit,  would  have  caught  with 
all  its  wild  barbaric  tang.  The  reader  faces  an  elaborately 
wrought-out  incongruity,  which  forces  him  to  one  of  two 
courses:  either  he  must  adjust  his  mind  to  the  poem  as  an 
example  of  the  china-shepherdess  type  of  art — a  type  de- 
veloped with  a  certain  sincerity  by  the  artists  of  Du  Barry's 
highly  elaborated  court,  but  rather  strained  in  our  demo- 
cratic place  and  period;  or  he  must  reject  the  poem  alto- 
gether as  mere  confusion  and  absurdity — the  leaning  of  a 
second-rate  mind  upon  traditions  unfit  for  his  chosen  sub- 
ject; and  therefore  a  false  presentation,  a  mere  prettifying 
and  belittling,  of  the  wild  epic  grandeur  of  our  pioneer 
history. 

Let  us  seize,  for  the  moment,  the  first  horn  of  the  di- 
lemma, and  discover,  if  we  can,  what  Messrs.  Robinson  and 
Lowes  found  in  this  book  to  justify  even  second  place  in 
their  lists.  Admitting  that  Mr.  Neihardt's  trappers  "willed 
to  tarry"  instead  of  decided  to  camp,  and  "rejoiced  in  the 
thread  that  Clotho  spun,"  and  looked  like  "unhappy  spirits" 
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on  the  "dim  far  shore  of  Styx"  when  scrambling  from 
enemies;  and  that  a  western  girl's  beauty  can't  be  asserted 
without  reference  to  Helen,  Iphigenia  and  Iseult:  admit- 
ting, indeed,  the  poet's  pseudo-classic  assumptions  and  preju- 
dices, we  may  find  good  lines,  vivid  figures,  and  passages  of 
resounding  rhymed  eloquence ;  also  a  very  proper  strengthen- 
ing and  simplification  of  style  toward  the  tragic  climax  of 
the  tale.  For  example: 

A  cedar  of  a  man,  he  towered  straight. 


He   shuddered,   gazing  where   the  gray   sky  bled 
With  morning,  like  a  wound. 

A  trailing  flight  of  southbound  whooping  cranes, 
Across  the  fading  West,  was  like  a  scrawl 
Of  cabalistic  warning  on  a  wall, 
And  counselled  haste. 

And  this,  of  a  mare  found  dead  after  escape  from  a  prairie 
fire: 

She  had  run, 

With   saddle,    panniers,    powder-horn    and    gun, 
Against   the  wind-thewed  fillies   of  the   fire, 
And  won  the  heat,  to  perish  at  the  wire. 

The  narrative  pauses  for  long,  classically  wrought  similes  ; 
and  the  fight  between  the  two  great-bodied  men  is  described 
with  almost  Homeric — no,  Vergilian — dignity.  Then  the 
murder,  the  fire,  the  murderer's  blurting-out  of  the  truth, 
and  the  weird  vengeance  of  his  little  companion — all  these 
are  dramatically  presented.  A  good  workman  is  Mr.  Nei- 
hardt,  however  mistaken  his  design.  The  poem  has  a  begin- 
ning, a  carefully  wrought  climax,  and  a  shaped  and  conclu- 
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sive  end.     The  poet's  art  elaborates  and  artificializes,  but 
it  does  not  sprawl. 

Probably  Mr.  Robinson  and  Professor  Lowes  felt  that 
Mr.  Neihardt  had  done,  in  good  workmanlike  fashion,  what 
he  set  out  to  do.  But  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
far  they  sympathized  with  his  aim  and  method.  Prof.  Lowes 
may  not  have  completely  rid  his  mind  of  "classic"  prejudices 
in  spite  of  all  that  he  grants,  in  his  Convention  and  Revolt, 
to  Amy  Lowell  and  other  truly  modern  poets;  but  it  is  the 
Robinson  of  Merlin  and  Lancelot,  never  the  Robinson  of 
A  Town  down  the  River,  who  gave  Mr.  Neihardt  the  leaf 
of  laurel.  H.  M. 


LIGHTS  AHEAD 

Broken  Lights,  by  Glenn  Hughes,  University  of  Washing- 
ton, Seattle. 

This  book  may  be  the  first  sign  of  a  revolution — it  was 
accepted  by  the  English  department  of  the  University  of 
Washington  instead  of  a  thesis  for  the  master's  degree.  This 
is  the  only  instance,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  out, 
of  an  American  university  considering  creative  work  worth 
an  advanced  degree.  But  others  will  follow. 

The  preface  is  written  by  the  head  of  the  department, 
Dr.  Frederick  Morgan  Padelford,  who  is  widely  known  as 
a  literary  scholar.  Dr.  Padelford  points  out  that  "the  cre- 
ation of  art  is  at  least  as  severe  a  test  of  culture,  and  of 
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refined  and  disciplined  thinking,  as  the  ability  to  reason 
sagely  upon  the  art  created  by  others." 

Broken  Lights  is  not  great  poetry,  but  it  approaches  great 
poetry  much  more  closely  than  the  average  master's  thesis 
approaches  great  research,  no  matter  how  many  rainy  days 
have  been  spent  in  dark  attics — or  libraries.  The  worst 
poems  in  the  book  are  in  the  section  entitled  Pro  Patria. 
Mr.  Hughes  is  such  an  orotund  patriot  as  might  appropri- 
ately preside  over  a  Harding  or  Cox  rally.  The  best  poems 
are  those  which  deal  with  the  fancies  of  youth,  its  half- 
remembered  sorrows  and  its  vagrant,  many-colored  joys. 
They  manifest  an  appreciation  of  fragile  beauty,  and  in  many 
cases  an  appropriate  deftness  of  touch,  marred,  however,  by 
a  certain  clinging  to  the  conventional.  Mr.  Hughes  shows 
promise. 

Here  are  two-thirds  of  a  poem  whose  first  sentence  is  its 
title : 

God  made  the   dark  for  silence.     Mark  the  hush 
That  falls   so  swiftly  on  the   purpling  hills. 

The  feathery  singers  crouch  within  the  brush, 
Leaving  but  dreamy  echoes  of  their  trills. 


Sound   is   no   more.     Those   drooping   poplars   there — 
Tall  shadowy  fingers  that  seek  out  the  clouds — 

Whisper  no  longer;  bathed  by  the  soft  air, 

They  merge  with  Silence  and  assume  her  shrouds. 

The  importance  of  the  book  lies  not  so  much  in  what  it 
contains  or  promises  for  its  author,  as  in  what  it  promises 
for  letters  in  American  colleges  wherever  professors  of  Eng- 
lish have  enough  vision.  Nelson  Antrim  Crawford 
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A    FLAG    OF    TRUCE 

Something  Else  Again,  by  F.  P.  A. :  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
Types  of  Pan,  by  Keith  Preston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
Including  Horce,  by  Louis  Untermeyer:  Harcourt,  Brace 
and  Howe.  Idylls  of  the  Skillet  Fork,  by  Payson  S. 
Wild:  Ralph  Fletcher  Seymour.  Farm  Voices,  by  Don 
C.  Seitz:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

We   know  you    hate   our   lines   so   free — 
Pray  do  not  hate  our  charity. 

Perhaps,  if  I  start  out  humbly  with  the  above  technically 
perfect  couplet,  Mr.  F.  P.  A.  will  in  his  next  book  (and 
I  hope  there  will  be  one)  omit  his  emphatic  and  frequent 
damning  of  vers  libre.  For  why  let  a  poetic  prejudice 
get  into  a  book  of  verse?  And  Something  Else  Again 
is  the  cream  of  the  variety  that  B.  L.  T.  aptly  christened 
"not  poetry — but  verse." 

The  thoroughness  with  which  Mr.  Adams  draws  the  last 
giggle  from  the  many-chambered  vat  of  humor  makes  a 
reviewer  shudder  at  the  prolific  possibilities  of  his  writing 
serious  verse  seriously.  In  Something  Else  Again  there  is 
a  blithe  determination  to  appeal  to  all  classes — to  everyone 
— which  is  proclaimed  by  a  highly  specialized  versatility 
in  international,  local,  political,  rural,  patrician,  plebeian, 
and  plain  rare,  universal  humor :  humor  that  delights  without 
being  bombastic  or  crude,  that  strikes  a  happy  medium  be- 
tween the  "Hence,  loathed  melancholy!"  and  the  sweetie- 
collect-your-gloom-in-some-other-nightmare  attitude.  And 
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there  is  no  obscenity,  and  no  sentimentality;  which  are  the 
two  tiresome,  customary  adjuncts  of  the  tiresome,  customary, 
would  be  humorist.  Mr.  Adams  has  learned  the  lesson  which 
that  pioneer  in  paragraphing,  Mr.  Bert  Leston  Taylor, 
taught  him:  namely,  that  only  by  a  rigid  concentration  on 
humor,  and  a  strict  aversion  from  all  other  emotional  reac- 
tions, will  the  laugh  take  care  of  itself.  And  while  men- 
tioning Mr.  Taylor,  I  want  to  thank  him  again  for  a  num- 
ber of  poems  in  his  book,  A  Line-o '-Verse  or  Two  (Reilly 
&  Britton  Co.);  especially  In  the  Sun,  which  has  been  as 
helpful  this  summer  as  ever: 

Shine  on,  Old  Top,  shine  on ! 
Across  the  realms  of  space 

Shine  on! 

What  though  I'm  in  a  sorry  case? 
What  though  my  collar  is  a  wreck, 
And  hangs  a  rag  about  my  neck? 
What  though  at  food  I  can  but  peck? 
Never  you  mind ! 

Shine  on! 

Shine  on,  Old  Top,  shine  on ! 
Through  leagues  of  lifeless  air 

Shine  on ! 

It's    true    I've    no    more    shirts    to    wear, 
My   underwear  is  soaked,   'tis   true, 
My  gullet   is   a   red-hot   flue—- 
But don't  let  that  unsettle  you ! 
Never  you  mind ! 

Shine  on!  (It  shines  on.) 

B.  L.  T.  and  F.  P.  A.  are  the  genuine  humorists,  while 
the  others — Preston,  Untermeyer,  Wild  and  Seitz — are  only 
facile  rhymers  with  some  humor.  Preston,  a  stepping-stone 
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between  the  two  classes  in  spite  of  his  disastrous  serious 
moments;  Untermeyer,  with  his  parodies  and  paraphrases, 
mildly  amusing,  painstakingly  clever,  quite  unspontaneous 
— neither  flesh,  fish,  nor  fowl;  Wild  with  his  ponderous 
fun  further  encumbered  by  an  exhaustive  use  of  dialect 
(I  am  aware  that  dialect  gives  atmosphere — a  cloudy  atmos- 
phere) ;  Seitz  with  his  gentle  humor,  quiet  philosophy, 
casual  rhythms  and  rhymes,  like  a  pleasant,  lazy,  effortless 
smile. 

But,  to  revert  to  Mr.  Adams,  I  want  to  quote  the  amus- 
ing Unshackled  Thoughts  on  Chivalry,  Romance,  Adventure: 

Yesterday   afternoon,   while    I   was  walking  on   Worth   Street, 

A  gust  of  wind   blew  my  hat  off. 

I   swore,  petulantly,   but   somewhat   noisily. 

A  young  woman  had  been  near,   walking  behind   me; 

She    must    have    heard    me,    I    thought. 

And   I   was   ashamed,   and   embarrassedly  sorry. 

So  I  said  to  her:     "If  you  heard  me,  I  beg  your  pardon." 

But  she  gave  me   a   frightened   look 

And    ran    across   the    street, 

Seeking  a   policeman. 

So  I  thought,  why  waste  five  hours  trying  to  versify  the  incident? 

Vers  libre  would  serve  her  right. 

V envoi    (my   own) 

I   like  you,  Mr.  F.  P.  A. 

But   say — 

Vers    libre   is    not 

Prose    that's    all    dressed    up 

And   no 

Place  to   go. 

Marion  Strobe  I 
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A   WORD   FROM    MR.   WALEY 

Editor  of  POETRY  :  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  a  few 
words  of  reply  to  Mr.  Fujita's  review  of  my  book  on 
Japanese  poetry. 

He  quotes  my  translation  of  the  poem  about  the  salt- 
burners,  and  says,  "Reading  the  translation  one  wonders 
what  it  is  all  about."  "In  the  original,"  he  continues,  "I 
feel  the  quietude  of  a  spring  evening,"  etc. 

Now  the  unexpressed  connotations  of  the  poem,  detailed 
by  the  reviewer,  are  quite  as  easily  derivable  from  the  state- 
ments of  the  translation  as  from  those  of  the  original.  From 
the  translation  any  intelligent  European  reader  would  de- 
duce, just  as  Mr.  Fujita  does  from  reading  the  Japanese,  that 
the  sea  is  calm,  that  there  is  no  wind,  that  a  boat  or  two 
may  be  crossing  the  bay,  and  so  on.  What  the  translation 
unavoidably  lacks  is  beauty  of  form.  The  originals,  I  can 
assure  Mr.  Fujita,  have  (if  I  may  take  the  poem  he  quotes 
as  an  example  of  what  an  uta  does  convey  to  him)  just  the 
same  connotations  for  me  as  for  him.  And  I  think  that  the 
translations  would  suggest  to  anyone  sufficiently  familiar 
with  English  the  same  unexpressed  inferences  as  the  orig- 
inals do.  Certainly  the  word  "salt-burners"  would  not,  as 
Mr.  Fujita  suggests,  convey  the  idea  of  "witches"  to  any 
Englishman. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  translator  to  detail  these  in- 
ferences and  connotations,  as  Japanese  often  do  when  intro- 
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ducing  us  to  their  poetry;  for  he  addresses  himself  solely  to 
persons  of  an  imagination  sufficiently  active  to  supply  the 
background  for  themselves. 

In  short,  Mr.  Fujita  admits  that  I  understand  the  ex- 
pressed, but  doubts  whether  I  understand  the  unexpressed 
in  Japanese  poetry,  thus  assuming  that  I  have  no  poetic  im- 
agination, which,  without  further  proof,  seems  to  me  un- 
generous. We  are  in  general  so  much  clumsier  than  the 
Japanese  that  I  think  they  are  sometimes  tempted  to  forget 
that  we  poor  creatures  have  any  wits  at  all. 

Arthur  Waley 

A  POET'S  PROTEST 
After  reading  the  Announcement  in  the  last  POETRY 

The  printer  and  the  binder, 

The  printer's  devil  too, 
And  all  except  the  poor  contrib! — 

What  can  the  devil  do? 

The  office  must  be  paid  for, 

The  added  price  of  coal; 
And  everything  keeps  going  up 

Except  the  poet's  dole! 

And  still  he  sings,  though  hunger 
Should  make  his  stomach  squirm. 

What  bird  could  sing  so  loud  a  note, 

With  such  a  slender  worm?  Anon 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  AWARDS 

Following  our  agreeable  November  custom,  the  editorial 
staff  of  POETRY  has  the  honor  of  awarding  three  prizes  for 
good  work  printed  in  the  magazine  during  its  eighth  year — 
October,  1919,  to  September,  1920,  inclusive. 

We  regret  to  announce  that  Mr.  H.  C.  Chatfield-Taylor 
has  been  obliged  to  resign  from  the  Advisory  Committee 
because  of  residence  in  California  and  consequent  inability 
to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  magazine.  Therefore  he  has 
not  voted  this  year,  and  we  are  compelled  reluctantly  to 
withdraw  his  name  from  the  cover,  and  to  miss  his  imme- 
diate presence  in  our  counsels.  Since  the  very  beginning  of 
the  magazine  which  his  enthusiasm  and  liberality  helped  to 
found,  his  keen  intelligence  and  disinterested  independent 
judgment  have  been  of  the  utmost  value,  and  we  accept  his 
resignation  only  under  compulsion. 

Mr.  Richard  Aldington,  as  London  correspondent,  was 
requested  to  vote,  but  in  a  letter  of  recent  date  he  waives 
his  right,  as  he  lacks  some  of  the  year's  issues. 

Fortunately  we  are  able  to  give  a  "y°ung  poet's  prize" 
again  this  year,  through  the  liberality  of  Mrs.  Edgar  Speyer 
of  New  York.  This  prize  is  intended  as  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction and  encouragement  for  a  young  poet,  comparatively 
unknown  as  yet,  who  has  not  yet  published  a  volume. 

We  refrain  this  year  once  more  from  repeating  awards,  but 
we  mention  with  special  honor  the  following  poems  of  the 
past  year  by  poets  who  have  previously  received  our  prizes: 
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Smoke  Nights,  by  Carl  Sandburg  (February). 

A  Prayer  for  my  Daughter,  by  William  Butler  Yeats 
(November). 

To  the  River  Beach,  by  H.  L.  Davis  (June). 

Maura,  by  Marjorie  Allen  Seiffert  (October). 

Songs  from  a  Book  of  Airs,  and  New  Mexico  Folk-songs, 
by  Alice  Corbin,  are  exempt  because  their  author  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  jury.  And  translations  are  not  considered. 

Hoping  that  our  contributors  and  readers  will  grant  to  the 
members  of  the  jury  honesty  of  judgment,  and  will  not  de- 
mand infallibility,  we  now  announce  the  awards: 

The  HELEN  HAIRE  LEVINSON  PRIZE  of  two  hundred 
dollars,  for  a  poem  or  group  of  poems  by  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  is  awarded  to 

WALLACE  STEVENS 

of  Hartford,  Conn.,  for  his  group  of  poems,  Pecksniffiana, 
published  in  the  October,  1919,  number. 

This  prize  was  founded  in  1913  by  Mr.  Salmon  O.  Lev- 
inson  of  Chicago.  Previous  awards  have  been  as  follows: 

1914 — Carl  Sandburg,  for  Chicago  Poems. 

1915 — Vachel  Lindsay,  for  The  Chinese  Nightingale. 

1916 — Edgar  Lee  Masters,  for  All  Life  in  a  Life. 

1917 — Cloyd  Head,  for  Grotesques. 

1918 — John  Curtis  Underwood,  for  The  Song  of  the 
Cheechas. 

1919 — H.  L.  Davis,  for  Primapara. 
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The  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars,  offered  by  an  anony- 
mous guarantor  for  a  poem,  or  group  of  poems,  without 
distinction  of  nationality,  is  awarded  to 

EDNA  ST.  VINCENT  MILLAY 

of  New  York,  for  her  poem,  The  Beanstalk,  published  in 
the  May  number. 

This  prize,  or  other  prizes  similar  in  intent,  have  been 
previously  awarded  as  follows: 

1913 — Vachel  Lindsay,  for  General  Booth  Enters  into 
Heaven. 

1915 — Constance  Lindsay  Skinner,  for  Songs  of  the  Coast- 
dwellers. 

1915— "H.  D.,"  for  Poems. 

1916 — John  Gould  Fletcher,  for  Arizona  Poems. 

1917 — Robert  Frost,  for  Snow. 

1918 — Ajan  Syrian,  for  From  the  Near  East. 

1919 — Marjorie  Allen  Seiffert,  for  The  Old  Woman. 

The  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  offered  by  Mrs.  Edgar 
Speyer,  of  New  York,  under  conditions  noted  above,  for 
good  work  by  a  young  poet,  is  awarded  to 

MAURICE  LESEMANN 

of  Chicago,  now  sojourning  in  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  for  his 
poem,  A  Man  Walks  in  the  Wind,  published  in  the  April 
number. 

Five  other  special  prizes,  usually  of  one  hundred  dollars 
each,  have  been  previously  awarded:  to  Louise  Driscoll,  for 
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Metal  Checks,  as  the  best  poem  of  the  war  received  in  com- 
petition and  printed  in  our  War  Number  of  November, 
1914;  to  Wallace  Stevens,  who  receives  this  year  the  Levin- 
son  Prize,  for  Three  Travellers  Watch  a  Sunrise,  adjudged 
the  best  one-act  poetic  play  received  in  a  prize  contest — 
July,  1916;  and  three  times  to  young  poets,  viz.: 

1916 — Muna  Lee,  for  Foot-notes — III,  IV,  VII. 

1918 — Emanuel  Carnevali,  for  The  Splendid  Common- 
place. 

1919 — Mark  Turbyfill,  for  poems  of  1917,  1918  and 
1919- 

Besides  the  above  three  awards,  and  the  poems  by  former 
winners  of  POETRY  prizes  listed  above,  the  following  poems 
receive  honorable  mention: 

Introspection,  by  Harold  Monro  (March). 

Stones  for  Russia,  by  Baker  Brownell  (October). 

Poems  by  a  Child,  by  Hilda  Conkling  (July). 

Council  Talks,  by  Lew  Sarett  (November). 

Sleep  Poems,  by  Agnes  Lee  (June). 

Under  the  Sun,  by  Oscar  Williams   (September). 

High  Places,  by  Mary  Austin  (January). 

The  Stone-age  Sea,  by  Helen  Hoyt  (March). 

The  Little  Cow-girl,  by  N.  Howard  Thorp  (August). 

Bindlestiff,  by  Edwin  Ford  Piper  (January). 

Pity  Not,  Hopi-tuh  and  The  Fog  Ghost,  by  William  H. 

Simpson  (January). 
After  Rachmaninoff,  by  Ralph  Block  (March). 
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From  the  Frail  Sea,  by  Genevieve  Taggard  (June). 
The  Burned  House,  by  Grace  Fallow  Norton  (February). 
At  the  Top  of  the  World,  by  Elsie  A.  Gidlow  (October). 
An  Awakening,  by  Wilton  Agnew  Barrett   (December). 

The  following  translations  also  receive  honorable  mention : 
Early  Snow — a  No  Play,  by  Komparu  Zembo  Motoyazu, 

translated  by  Arthur  Waley   (March). 
French-Canadian  Folk-songs,  translated  by  Edward  Sapir 

(July). 


THE  PRIZE  POEMS 

I 

Pecksniffiana,  which  wins  the  Levinson  Prize  for  Mr. 
Wallace  Stevens,  is  a  group  of  fourteen  poems.  We  reprint 
four  of  them: 

FABLIAU  OF  FLORIDA 

Barque   of   phosphor 
On  the  palmy  beach, 

Move  outward  into  heaven, 
Into  the  alabasters 
And  night  blues. 

Foam  and  cloud  are  one. 
Sultry  moon-monsters 
Are   dissolving. 

Fill  your  black  hull 
With  white  moonlight. 

There  will  never  be  an  end 
To  this  droning  of  the  surf. 
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PETER  PARASOL 

Aux  taureaux  Dieu  comes  donne 
Et  sabots  durs  aux  chevaux   .... 

Why  are  not  women  fair, 

All,  as  Andromache — 

Having,    each   one,   most   praisable 

Ears,  eyes,  soul,  skin,  hair? 

Good   God! — that   all   beasts   should   have 

The  tusks  of  the  elephant, 

Or  be  beautiful 

As  large,  ferocious  tigers  are! 

It  is  not  so  with  women. 

I   wish   they   were    all    fair, 

And  walked  in  fine  clothes, 

With    parasols,    in   the    afternoon    air. 


THE  PLACE  OF  THE  SOLITAIRES 

Let  the  place  of  the  solitaires 

Be   a   place   of  perpetual   undulation. 

Whether  it  be  in  mid-sea 

On   the   dark,   green   water-wheel, 

Or  on  the  beaches, 

There  must  be  no  cessation 

Of  motion,  or  of  the  noise  of  motion, 
The  renewal  of  noise 
And    manifold   continuation; 

And,  most,  of  the  motion  of  thought 
And  its  restless  iteration, 

In  the  place  of  the  solitaires, 

Which  is  to  be  a  place  of  perpetual  undulation. 
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THE  PALTRY  NUDE  STARTS  ON  A  SPRING  VOYAGE 

But  not  on  a  shell,  she  starts, 
Archaic,  for  the  sea. 
But   on   the   first-found   weed 
She  scuds  the   glitters, 
Noiselessly,  like  one  more  wave. 

She  too  is  discontent 

And  would  have  purple  stuff  upon  her  arms, 

Tired  of  the  salty  harbors, 

Eager  for  the  brine  and  bellowing 

Of  the   high  interiors  of  the  sea. 

The  wind  speeds  her, 

Blowing  upon   her  hands 

And   watery  back. 

She  touches  the  clouds,  where  she  goes, 

In  the  circle  of  her  traverse  of  the  sea. 

Yet  this  is  meagre  play 

In  the   scurry   and  water-shine, 

As  her  heels  foam — 

Not  as  when  the  goldener  nude 

Of  a  later  day 

Will  go,  like  the  centre  of  sea-green  pomp, 

In  an  intenser  calm, 

Scullion  of  fate, 

Across  the  spick  torrent,  ceaselessly, 

Upon  her  irretrievable  way. 

We  reprint  the  poem  by  Miss  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay 
which  wins  a  prize  for  its  author: 

THE  BEAN-STALK 

Ho,  Giant!     This  is  I! 

I  have  built  me  a  bean-stalk  into  your  sky ! 

La — but  it's  lovely,  up  so  high! 
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This  is  how  I   came — I  put 

There  my  knee,  here  my  foot, 

Up  and  up,  from  shoot  to  shoot. 

And  the  blessed  bean-stalk  thinning 

Like  the  mischief  all  the  time ; 

Till  it  took  me  rocking,  spinning, 

In  a  dizzy,  sunny  circle, 

Making  angles  with  the  root, 

Far  and  out  above  the  cackle 

Of  the  city  I  was  born   in; 

Till   the  little   dirty  city, 

In  the  light  so  sheer  and  sunny, 

Shone  as  dazzling  bright  and  pretty 

As  the  money  that  you  find 

In   a  dream  of  finding  money — 

What  a  wind!  what  a  morning! — 

Till  the  tiny,  shiny  city, 

When   I   shot  a   glance  below — 

Shaken  with   a  giddy  laughter, 

Sick    and   blissfully   afraid — 

Was   a  dew-drop  on   a  blade, 

And  a  pair  of  moments  after 

Was  the  whirling   guess  I  made. 

And  the  wind  was  like  a  whip 

Cracking  past  my  icy  ears, 

And  my  hair  stood  out  behind, 

And  my  eyes  were  full  of  tears — 

Wide-open  and  cold, 

More  tears  than  they  could  hold. 

The   wind   was   blowing   so, 

And  my  teeth  were  in  a  row, 

Dry   and   grinning; 

And  I  felt  my  foot  slip, 

And   I   scratched   the  wind   and   whined, 

And  I  clutched  the  stalk  and  jabbered 

With  my  eyes  shut  blind — 

What  a  wind — what  a  wind ! 

Your  broad  sky,  Giant, 
Is  the  shelf  of  a  cupboard. 
I  make  bean-stalks — I'm 
A  builder  like  yourself; 
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But  bean-stalks  is  my  trade — 
I  couldn't  make  a  shelf, 
Don't  know  how  they're   made. 
Now,  a  bean-stalk  is  more  pliant — 
La,  what   a   climb! 


With  the  following  poem  Mr.  Maurice  Lesemann  wins 
the  prize  offered  by  Mrs.  Speyer: 

A  MAN  WALKS  IN  THE  WIND 

Being  so  tired,  it  is  hard  to  hide  from  you ; 

It  is  hard  to  walk  any  longer  in  the  night  and  the  wind. 

I  have  gone  among  brown  trees,  I  have  crunched  the  blue 

Frost-bitten   grass  under  my  feet,   I  have  stood 

In  parted  thickets,  caught  in  the  crackling  leaves, 

I  have  seen  the  brush-piles  on  the  ridges  fired, 

I  have  watched  the  twisted   smoke  that  weaves 

Blue  strands  in  the  black  branches  of  the  wood; 

And  now,  being  tired, 

Being  tired  now  and  worn  enough  for  rest, 

Would  it  not  be  safe,  would  it  not  be  very  good 

Tonight,  to  find  it  in  your  breast, 

In  your  wise  breast  where  this  is  understood  ? 

Do  you  remember  another  night  of  wind, 

Moonlight   and   wind,   when   it  was   all 

The  sky  could  do  to  keep  from  reeling  upon  us  in  shame — 

When,  breathless,  we  held   it  there 

From  slipping  down  about  us  with  your  hair? 

Do  you  remember  a  night  last  fall 

When  the  wind  whirled  us  and  whetted  us  to  flame, 

And  whirled  the  leaves  and  whetted  us  to  flame, 

Whipped  out  your  dress  and  would  not  let  us  be, 

And  drove  us  along  the  prairie,  two  shadows  clinging, 

And  dropped  us  at  the  foot  of  a  tree? 

That  was  September  before  the  frost: 

In  the  morning  the  prairie  was  gray  with  mist 
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And  the  grass  was  matted  white  where  we  had  lain. 
And  the  arms  of  the  elm,  the  grizzled  arms  of  the  elm, 
Pawed  at  the  wind  for  something  that  was  lost, 
And  knotted  up  with  pain. 

Fall   comes  to  fall   again, 

And  I  walk  alone,  I  walk  alone  in  the  wind    .... 

I  cannot  master  the  beauty  of  the  night. 

I  walk  alone.     The  poplar  fingers  rise 

Tall   and   awful   among  white   glittering  stars. 

Surely  this  is  the  most  sorrowful  delight 

Of  any  man,  to  walk  alone  with  a  dream. 

Do  you  hear  the  ripple  singing  in  the  stream? 

The  beauty  of  the  poplars  strikes  me  down. 

The  wind  over  the  grass — I  had  not  known 

The  wind  was  such  a  lonely  thing. 

The  wind  cleaves  me  with  beauty  to  the  bone, 

And  the  gray  clouds  that  brush  the  fields  and  fling 

Gray  darkness  on  to  the  driven  prairie,  and  fold 

Their  lonely  silence  around  the  hills,   and  fly 

On  to  the  upper  night,  to  the  upper  air — 

They  have  beat  me  clean,  they  have  beat  my  body  cold 

With  beauty.     Do  you  hear  the  wild  geese  cry? 

And  now  the  dark  is  heavy  in  my  head, 

And  in  my  heart  all  the  sorrows  have  come  home. 

I  am  tired — you  do  not  know  how  tired  I  come. 

You  would  not  care  tonight?     You  would  not  care, 

But  let  your  hand  wander  through  my  hair? 

There  would  be  no  hurt  now,  we  are  both  too  tired. 

I  would  finger  the  soft  silk  of  your  dress  the  same 

As  long  ago,  when  vou  were  first  desired, 

As  long  ago  when  the  wind  whirled  us  to  flame. 

For  we  know  the  bitter  tune  the  wind  sings; 
There  will  be  silence  now,  there  will  be  rest, 
And  eyes  will  heal   after  the   wind  stings, 
And  I  shall  hear  your  heart  under  your  breast 
Moving   across  time  with   a  great  flow. 
And  we  shall  hear  no  more  the  wind's  calling, 
But  only  the  silence  of  it  falling  and  falling, 
And  always  the  room  will  throb  quietly  and  slow. 
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Miss  Amy  Lowell,  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  requires  no  introduction 
to  readers  of  POETRY.  Her  latest  book  is  Pictures  of  the  Floating 
World  (Macmillan  Co.). 

Eunice  Tietjens  (now  Mrs.  Cloyd  Head),  of  Chicago,  is  the 
author  of  Profiles  from  China  and  Body  and  Raiment  (Alf.  A. 
Knopf). 

Florence  Frank  (Mrs.  Jerome  A.),  of  Chicago,  author  of  The 
Jew  to  Jesus  and  Other  Poems  (Mitchell  Kennerley),  will  soon 
publish  in  Drama  two  poetic  plays  for  children.  One  of  her  com- 
edies will  be  presented  this  season  by  Arthur  Hopkins. 

Julia  Cooley  Altrocchi  (Mrs.  Rudolph  A.),  of  Chicago,  is  the 
author  of  The  Dance  of  Youth  (Sherman,  French  &  Co.). 

The  other  six  poets  are  new  to  our  readers: 

Mr.  Wallace  Gould,  of  Madison,  Maine,  is  the  author  of  Children 
of  the  Sun  (Cornhill  Co.),  and  a  contributor  to  the  special  maga- 
zines. 

Mr.  Jack  Merten,  now  living  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  Youth:  Poetry  of  Today. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Stewart,  of  Trevallyn,  Tasmania,  is  the  author  of 
A  Tribute  of  Verse  to  Australia's  Heroes,  a  small  pamphlet  con- 
taining a  few  poignant  poems  of  the  War. 

Mr.  Edmund  Wilson,  Jr.,  lives  in  New  York;  "Anne  Deacon"  (a 
pseudonym)  in  Pasadena,  Cal. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

ORIGINAL  VERSE: 

Leda,  by  Aldous  Huxley.     George  H.  Doran  Co. 

Aurelia  and  Other  Poems,  by  Robert  Nichols.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

The  House  of  Dust,  by  Conrad  Aiken.     Four  Seas  Co. 

Ad<vice  and  Other  Poems,  by  Maxwell  Bodenheim.  Alfred  A. 
Knopf. 

The  Township  Line — New  England  Narratives,  by  Albert  Frederick 
Wilson.  Harper  &  Bros. 

Heart  of  New  England,  by  Abbie  Farwell  Brown.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co. 

The  Three  Taverns — A  Book  of  Poems,  by  Edwin  Arington  Robin- 
son. Macmillan  Co. 
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Japanese  Hokkus,  by   Yone   Noguchi.     Four  Seas   Co. 

The  Saga  of  the  Seventh  Division,  by  Helen  Emily  Forbes.     John 

Lane   Co.,  London   and   New  York. 
Verses  from  Fen  and  Fell,  by  Thomas  Thornely.     (Second  Edition.) 

University  Press,  Cambridge,  England. 

The  Return  and  Other  Poems,  by  Remsen  Du  Bois  Bird.  The  Pe- 
riodical Press,  San  Francisco. 

The  Fourth  Watch,  by  Roy  Ivan  Johnson.     Cornhill  Co. 
Rhymes  of  a  Tropic  Tramp,  by  George  Gatlin.     James  T.  White 

&  Co. 

Fairies  and  Chimneys,  by  Rose  Fyleman.     Geo.  H.  Doran  Co. 
Rhymes  of  the  Wild  and  Wooly,  by  Phil  LeNoir.    Privately  printed, 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

My  Lady  of  the  Search-light,  by  Mary  Hall  Leonard.    Four  Seas  Co. 
Agnus  Dei,  by  Nancy  Campbell.     Four  Seas  Co. 
Songs  of  the  Wind  on  a  Southern  Shore  and  Other  Poems  of  Florida, 

by  George  E.  Merrick.     Four  Seas  Co. 
Kora  in  Hell:  Improvisations,  by  William  Carlos  Williams.     Four 

Seas  Co. 

Spindrift,  by  James  L.  McLane,  Jr.     Four  Seas  Co. 
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THE  VIA  DOLOROSA  OF  ART 

WHITE  MALES 

WHITE  stallions  dashed  by. 
I  could  see  their  teeth  gleaming 
Through  their  lips  as  they  sneered 
With  death-laughter  upon  them. 
Light  poured  in  silver 
Off  their  arched  necks. 
But  there  was  blood  upon  their  flanks, 
Scarlet  trickling  upon  the  white  sinews. 
The  stallions  were  prancing  to  death, 
Trumpeting  defiance  with  their  nostrils. 

White  Chillingham  bulls  followed  them. 

I  saw  them  gore  the  stallions, 

But  a  wince  of  pain  was  across  their  eyes  too. 

Sharp  horse-hoofs  had  struck  them  on  the  heart. 
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They  fought  with  missing  heart-beats 

To  plow  on,  tearing  the  soil  with  polished  hoofs. 

If  they  could  only  reach  the  forest, 
If  only  to  die  there! 
I  could  not  help  them. 

I  remembered  dreams  I  had  had 

In  which  white  mastodons  trampled  the  plains, 

Seeking  to  reach  the  forest  before  death. 

And  white  Irish  stags,  ten  men  high, 

With  antlers  that  were  giant  trees  with  white  bark, 

Had  stumbled  under  the  weight  of  their  own  bulk. 

A  wince  was  across  all  their  eyes — 

But  a  smile,  a  never-mind  tenderness. 

Perhaps  they  were  sure  of  coming  into  the  purity 

Because  of  their  whiteness. 

I  knew  why  they  were  white : 

They  were  my  dreams — all  frozen, 

And  all  white  with  the  frost  upon  them, 

And  white  with  the  frost  all  through  them. 

They  were  frozen  thwarted  male  things 

Rushing  somewhere — 

Seeking,  fighting,  and  killing; 

But  white — say  that  of  them. 

The  steam  off  their  quivering  flanks, 

Sweated  and  weak  with  exhaustion,  was  white. 

They  would  never  find  mates 
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Before  they  died. 

There  would  be  no  more  white  males, 

None  so  clear  a  white  as  these; 

Only  some  tinged  with  gray — dusty. 

But  I  could  not  watch  them  rush  to  the  forest  forever — 

Not  one  did  I  see  arrive  there — 

A  cloud  or  night  or  blackness  always  intervened. 

I  saw  them  rush  forward  and  disappear, 

And  then  saw  no  more  of  them. 

TODAY'S  MUSIC 

His  being  started  with  decision, 

Quick  as  a  pair  of  highstrung  horses  given  the  rein, 

When  the  orchestra's  music  danced 

With  his  impalpable  sensual  images. 

It  was  wine-steam  to  drunken  him — 

Heavy,  rhythmic,  plucked  gold  petals  of  music, 

Floating  with  sonorous  etherealism  about  him. 

He  could  not  wait  when  it  had  ceased : 

More  could  be  heard  on  other  nights. 

Out  to  walk  with  his  head  amongst  the  stars, 

With  the  sky  standing  straight  before  him, 

He  went,  breathing  the  poignant  night,  drugged, 

Knowing  the  moon  was  a  diadem  for  his  head. 

And  the  slow  sensuous  ecstasies 

Of  music  that  his  mind  could  not  quite  catch  .  .  . 

Only  he  was  living  .  .  .  music  .  .  . 
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Many  times  he  had  thought  how  sufficient  life  would  be 

Could  a  man  dance  the  motion  he  feels, 

And  sing  the  songs  within  him. 

But  when  your  limbs  fail  you  .  .  . 

When  your  voice  will  not  ascend  .  .  .? 

But  tonight,  he  would  make  music, 

Music  that  was  virile  and  barbarous. 

He  could  see  electric  threads  of  clipped  blue 
Dancing  from  positive  to  negative  electric  poles 
In  music. 

He  could  hear  color,  movement,  and  noises. 
He  could  see  music  that  pictured  the  flow  of  generations 
Into  life — impetuous,  rushing,  gleaming  with  flesh  and  sun- 
light and  darkness. 

The  shriek  of  maddened  prehistoric  brutes  was  in  his  ears — 
They  were  waging  battle  to  death,  wading  in  blood, 
Fighting  for  the  preservation  of  their  species, 
Deep  in  the  tangled  forest. 
The  dissonances  of  many  insects  rasping  shrilly, 
The  silence  for  moments  of  murderous  insect  warfare — 
He  could  hear  music  that  was  a  history  of  sound 
Since  the  world  began. 

...  the  lighted  city  streets  ran  ahead  of  him 
Like  slender  gold  lizards  basking  in  the  moonlight.  .  .  . 
So  many  years  the  moon,  too  well  known, 
Had  irked  him  for  being  no  exotic  moon  .  .  . 
.  .  .  tonight,  he  would  compose  music, 
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Free  music,  for  the  soul,  the  intellect — 

Not  honey  in  the  listener's  ear: 

The  dolorous  drip  of  harps, 

The  sob  of  bass  violins, 

Catgut  moaning  mindless  sorrow. 

He  would  write  music,  something  of  sweetness  too : 

The  pipes  of  goat-herds  on  Athenian  hills; 

Slim  girls  chanting  for  religious  ceremonies, 

And  dancing,  love  in  their  limbs  where  worship  should  be ; 

The  clash  of  knights'  armor  in  tournament, 

All  coming  to  the  climax  of  subways  clamoring  in  tunnels. 

And  other  sounds.  .  .  . 

Far-away  train  whistles,  fog's-horn  on  the  bay; 

Aliens  singing  their  native  songs, 

Hunched  in  drab  haunts  of  a  metropolis; 

Chinese — discordant  falsetto  babblings, 

Pale  yellow  notes  descending  in  eighth  tones.  .  .  . 

He  would  write  music  .  .  .  there  would  be  no  more  lone- 
liness 

Of  the  soul  for  him.    He  would  reach  back  through  the  ages, 

Reach  forth  to  the  future  for  companions  of  his  spirit, 

And  his  music  would  touch  them  as  with  understanding 
hands. 

He  was  through  with  themes  and  composition: 

Only  kaleidoscopic  resoundings,  playing  upon  the  nerves, 

Awakening  the  instinct  memory  of  people 

With  their  jeering,  gentle,  maniacal,  forgiving  heterogeneity. 
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Negroes  would  run,  quick  blood  in  their  hearts, 

As  progenitors  in  Africa  had  run  centuries  ago — 

Savages  in  a  religious  dance  shrieking  fear 

At  some  demon's  wrath  because  storm  and  lightning 

Has  broken  in  upon  their  ceremonies; 

The  bellowing  of  a  rhinoceros  bull  as  he  rushed 

To  gore  the  huntsman  whose  arrow  had  wounded  him  ; 

The  trumpet  of  elephant  herds  stampeding,  panic-stricken, 

Through  the  forest,  tearing  aside  small  trees  as  they  rush ; 

The  rumble  of  bison  hoofs  beating  endlessly  over  plains 

With  Indians  whooping  in  pursuit  of  them : 

.  .  .  He  would  write  music  such  that  one  would  hear 

The  rush  of  the  stream  of  life — 

Music  of  evolution  .  .  . 

The  sibilant  hiss  of  snakes  fading  into 

The  flap  of  reptilian  bird-wings  .  .  . 

The  satin  swish  of  sea-species  leaving  the  waters 

To  go  forth  upon  the  land,  prospering  as  land-beast 

Or  going  toward  extinction  .  .  .  music  just  the  same  .  .  . 

Washed  scarlet  tones,  high,  persistent  and  dissonant. 

He  needed  such  music  for  the  rhythm  of  his  blood, 

Such    music    for    the    vehement    dance    restrained    within 

him  .  .  . 

A  mad,  wild  dance  .  .  .  limbs  breaking,  bones  cracking, 
A  dance  hurtling  the  sky,  a  life  dance. 

He  would  make  music  .  .  .  yes,  such,  such  music. 
He  intended  to  make  music. 
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And  he  turned  at  the  corner  near  his  boarding-house. 

The  same  cats  were  making  love  in  the  same  way 

As  they  had  made  love  for  the  three  dull  months  of  summer. 

The  same  pastry-shop  stood  in  front  of  him  .  .  . 

...  the  same  dark  room,  the  same  gas-light  in  its  grayness 

Awaited  him.     He  would  make  music  .  .  .  music  of  tedium 

too. 

Yes,  tomorrow,  music  .  .  .  tonight — 
He  needed  coffee  and  doughnuts,  to  sleep  well — 
And  then  .      .  such  mu'sic  .      .  tomorrow  . 


FORM    OBSTRUCTIONIST SCULPTOR 

Many  moods — apathy  tagged  to  the  end  of  most — 

Had  gone  into  the  carving  of  his  masterpiece : 

Lady  with  a  three-cornered  smile. 

He  groveled  when  a  critic  spoke  of  his 

"Ironical  incision,  and  sensitive  cognition  of  inner  essence." 

God! — he  could  not  so  facilely 

Plumb  for  himself  the  dolorous  enigma  of  his  art. 

Her  obese  countenance 

Proclaimed  his  contempt  for  most  of  mankind — 

At  their  best  making  an  art  of  adaptation, 

And  at  their  worst  .  .  . 

Words  signify  nothing  when  silence  is  permissible. 

Three  times  he  had  destroyed  beginnings  of  his  last  work, 
Fearing  that  they  were  not  authentic  expressions 
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Of  impulses  indigenous  of  his  own  contacts. 

Given  the  alien  substance  of  some  trifling  annoyance, 

His  nature  could  furnish  nacre 

For  finer  pearls  of  concept  and  of  execution  than  these. 

Some  things  of  his,  completed — 

Minor  things,  not  a  discredit  to  him — but  .  .  . 

He  shrugged  an  intellectual  shoulder  inwardly 

When  they  were  praised. 

Certainly  he  knew 

He'd  caught  the  tigerish  amative  spirit 

Of  the  over-pure  in  his  Satyre  Religieux; 

But  its  blazing  orbs,  lecherous  with  lust-light, 

Treacherously  savage  with  repression, 

Were  too  flamboyant  a  repetition  of  satire  well  done  before. 

The  plastic  suavity  of  his  Enigmatic  Nun, 

With  a  smile  of  invitation  upon  her  saintly  lips, 

Gratified  his  sense  of  attainment  but  slightly. 

"Realism  and  truth  be  damned!"  he  was  often  heard  to  say — 

"They  are  trite  insistences. 

What  is  the  realism  of  a  plasmic  germ 

Whose  species  we  do  not  know? — 

Creation  is  the  only  reality." 

Phantasmagorical  statues  almost  emerged 

From  the  gray  draperies  of  his  subconsciousness 

At  moments  of  such  proclamation. 

Everything  in  the  universe  swirled 

Or  went  through  his  mind  in  fluid  conceptions. 
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"There  is  no  infinite — only  our  questions 

Which  are  unreal  until  we  answer  them  definitely; 

Only  space  which  our  minds  do  not  fill  with  forms. 

But  it  is  not  of  the  ego  ...  it  does  not  exist. 

I  am  my  universe.    What  I  know,  exists. 

What  I  do  not  know  is  not" — 

He  would  say  to  his  reflection  in  the  mirror, 

And  it  did  not  disconcert  him  with  a  refutation. 

Whereupon  impulses  that  were  themselves  masterpieces 

Arose  from  the  dormancy  of  his  will. 

He  planned  to  put  them  into  marble. 

"Eternity  is  the  metabolic  process  of  the  universal  germ  ; 

The  universe  is  an  organism  .  .  . 

Species  the  corpuscles  in  its  blood,  its  veins; 

My  intellect  is  the  skeleton  of  my  universe" — 

He  told  portraits  upon  the  wall  of  his  room. 

They  acquiesced. 

Some  day  through  the  sweep  of  his  imagination 

He  would  come  upon  form,  transcended 

Beyond  the  limitation  of  line  and  contour. 

Meanwhile  ...  He  worked  on  lesser  things,  recalling: 
The  tiny  spotted  fawn  he  had  found  in  the  woods — 
A  hunter  must  have  killed  its  mother, 
For  hunger  had  robbed  it  of  instinctive  terror. 
An  inquisitive  baby  snout  had  sought  his  face 
As  he  carried  it  in  his  arms — 
Moist  nose,  little  hungry  tongue  licking, 
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Luminous  trustful  eyes  .  .  . 

Tenderly  he  recalled  the  tiny  thing 

Which  of  course  died,  too  young  to  eat  as  he  could  feed  it. 

So  beautiful,  so  sweetly  pathetic  an  impulse 

Was  in  him, 

He  put  it  into  marble  in  the  form  of  an  oval, 

With  dim  lines  to  subtly  suggest  many  possibilities — 

New  life,  love,  destruction. 

He  would  always  disdain  visual  reproduction. 

Tiny  lizards,  antelope-like  in  grace, 

That  he  had  watched  for  days  out  on  the  desert, 

Certainly  could  not  be  caught  in  cold  hard  stone 

By  showing  them  in  any  fixed  postures. 

Their  alert  listening  bodies,  when  they  stopped 

In  running  through  lavender  sage-weed, 

He  had  memorized  in  marble 

By  slender  oblongs  that  bent  upward  in  a  quick  angle. 

Only  because  the  unique  shape  of  sea-horses 

Fascinated  him  had  he  copied  their  likeness. 

Twining  two  stallion-necked,  worm-headed  beasts 

With  watch-spring  bodies  together,  he  felt  gratified 

Believing  he  had  them  as  they  made  love 

In  the  marine  garden's  tank. 

Yet  he  was  not  sure  that  his  tapering-based 

Interrogation  marks  did  not  please  his  sense 

Of  the  thing  to  be  done  with  them  in  art  the  more. 
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And  for  these  things  to  be  called 

"A  symbolistic  ironist!"    He  shuddered. 

He  trifling  with  that  ephemeral  quality — irony, 

Doing  a  burlesque  of  the  things  that  change ! 

"I  have  no  religion  but  self — 

Nothing  I  worship  but  my  art," 

He  told  his  quivering  sensibilities  to  soothe  them. 

He  knew  there  was  lion  passion  in  him 

As  well  as  lamb  softness. 

He  would  run  the  gamut  of  experience, 

Then  compress  a  year's  living  into  a  gesture,  a  line; 

So  that  his  passion  of  resistance, 

His  thwarted  longings  amidst  loneliness, 

His  cleansing  of  soiled  actualities, 

Had  permanent  expression  in  symbols 

Sufficiently  withdrawn  not  to  be  subjected 

To  the  misinterpretations  of  the  multitude. 

Music  that  sent  him  forth 

To  walk  across  Brooklyn  Bridge, 

His  heart  caught  between  the  pricks 

Of  pointed  melodies, 

His  breast  cold  in  the  salt  wind, 

His  wrists  singing  with  the  pain  of  being, 

This  music — 

Flutes — cold  water  ringing  on  thin  glass, 

Sombre  violins  droning  bee-tragedies — 

He  would  hold  these  tonalities  into  being 
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For  a  longer  time  than  it  takes  silence  to  seep  them  in. 

He  would  put  music  into  white  marble — 

Marble  that  sang; 

(And  dancers — and  colors — 

These  he  would  transform  to  marble  too — 

White  marble — abstract  of  form. 

But  sensitive  intuitions  would  recognize 

The  color,  the  motion,  in  them; 

Attuned  ears  would  hear  the  music 

Of  his  white  marble — 

Gray-green-violet,  magenta-orange-blue-yellow 

Moss,  melody,  movement, 

Caught  in  white  marble, 

Caught  in  the  whiteness  of  abstraction, 

Worshipful  beauty  for  spiritual  intimacies. 

But  this  morning  he  could  not  speak  to  himself  in  the  mirror. 

Morning  was  a  pathologic  time  of  Time  for  him. 

From  his  window  he  saw  that  hills  were  green, 

But  he  did  not  care  to  explore  their  greenness. 

After  all,  green  is  a  slavery — 

Green  trees,  then  red-yellow,  white; 

Spring,  summer,  autumn,  winter, 

And  after  some  years 

Other  trees  come  into  the  slavery  of  the  same  routine. 

As  for  his  sculpturing, 
Well  enough — 
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But  what  of  his  living? — 

Between  sunrise  and  sunrise  any  life  is  held  pendulating. 

What  if  a  few  stars  are  stitched 

In  the  hem  of  the  garment  one  cannot  throw  off — 

The  sky  one  cannot  look  far  into? 

What  of  his  living — just  to  live? 

Life  swirled  past  him  in  a  flowing  stream — 

Ebb  the  tide,  flow  the  current — 

Wind  of  Time: 

The  only  thing  existing  the  things  in  his  mind, 

And  it  a  mind  wild  for  freedom   .    .    . 

Wind-gust  were  dry  leaves  crackling, 

Dust  on  his  windowpanes. 

He  washed  his  teeth,  and  combed  his  hair; 

He  tied  a  colored  cravat  in  a  freshly  linened  collar. 

In  the  mirror  his  face  was  a  morbid  picture, 

Rather  appealing  perhaps — 

Sullen  with  youth  .  .  .  grave  with  despondence. 

But  there  was  breakfast  to  have — 

The  day  was  never  his  without  his  coffee. 

So  he  thought  of  coffee: 

In  his  mind  the  universe — thinking 

Alone  of  coffee — sieved  his  self-perceptions. 

Coffee — with  not  too  much  cream  and  sugar. 

Robert  McAlmon 
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TWO  POEMS 

MRS.  FREUDENTHAL  CONSULTS  THE  WITCH  OF  ENDOR 

A  nose,  however  aquiline, 

Escapes  detection  in  a  throng — 

So  she  hopes;  but  sense  of  sin 
Made  her  shrink,  and  steal  along. 

Streets  glazed  by  mocking  summer  heat 

To  semblance  of  a  cool  canal, 
Where  iridescent  insects  beat 

Their  wings  upon  the  liquid  wall ; 

Where  radiant  insects,  carrion-fed, 

Buzz  and  flutter  busily — 
Smile,  or  frown,  or  nod  the  head, 

Expressing  some  familiar  lie. 

Enter  the  house,  ascend  the  stair! 

Consult  the  scintillating  ball. 
Beatrice  Freudenthal,  beware! 

Eve  felt  like  you  before  the  Fall. 

Within  the  shining  mystic  globe 

Lies  luck-at-bridge,  or  martyr's  crown; 

A  modern  prophetess  will  probe 
The  future,  for  one  guinea  down. 
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Osbert  Sitwell 


For  that  amount,  the  future's  sword 
From  crystal  scabbard  she  will  drag. 

She  can  unpack  the  future's  hoard 
As  we  unpack  a  Gladstone  bag. 


Without  the  agency  of  man, 
Solely  by  fasting  and  by  prayer, 

The  wizards  of  old  Jenghiz  Khan 

Could  move  a  wine-cup  through  the  air 

Until  it  reached  him,  and  he  drank 
Fermented  juice  of  rye  or  grape. 

The  cup  flew  back;  his  courtiers  shrank 
Away,  astonished  and  agape. 

Before  the  Llama  turns  to  grapple 
With  state  affairs,  he  learns  to  spin 

(Despite  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  apple) 
In  mid-air  sixty  times — to  win 

Amusement  mixed  with  approbation 
From  skeptical  ambassadors; 

For  any  kind  of  levitation 

Increases  prestige  with  the  Powers. 

Such  things  were  practised — did  not  tend 
To  promote  war  or  anarchy; 
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Yet  now  such  things  would  even  end 
A  Constitutional  Monarchy. 

Magic  for  a  holy  race 

Is  surely  wrong;  how  strictly  hidden 
The  future  in  its  crystal  case 

Lies — oh,  so  near,  and  yet  forbidden! 

Though  gentile  kings  upon  their  thrones 
May  weave  a  spell  or  dance  like  Tich, 

Yet  ponder  on  the  bleaching  bones 

Of  Saul,  who  sought  the  Endor  witch. 


DEAD  MAN  S  WOOD 

In  Dead  Man's  Wood 

The  rustling  trees 
Shiver,  shudder 

In  the  breeze. 

The  bird-song  drips 
On  Dead  Man's  Wood, 

Trickles  through 
Like  falling  blood. 

And  if  the  sun 

Gives  forth  its  light, 


Osbert  Sitwell 

The  yellow  glory 
Turns  ash-white. 

The  dark  tall  trees, 

When  day  is  past, 
Draw  back  their  leaves, 

Pale  and  aghast. 

When  rusty  shadows 

Fall  at  dusk, 
Surely  the  spirit 

Leaves  its  husk  ? 

All  night,  all  day, 

Within  this  cover, 
I  sit  and  wait 

For  my  dead  lover. 

Osbert  Sitwell 
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UNION 

I 

Suppose  me  dead;  think  of  the  man  you  made, 
A  moment,  but  as  earth,  unbreathing  more, 
His  garments  folded,  and  his  reckoning  paid 
Of  love  and  faith  and  fame;  then,  as  before, 
A  chronicle  all  done,  with  finis  writ, 
Ask  if  the  man  you  made  had  truly  been 
More  worth  your  pride  and  daily  watching  wit 
Had  fear  of  you  one  passage  cancelled  clean. 

Would  you  not  say,  serenely  gospelled  then?— 
"I  taught  him  faith,  I  bade  his  word  be  said 
Fearing  no  challenge  nor  reproof  of  men; 
And  had  the  happy  courage  that  I  bred 
Once  brought  me  chill  obedience  for  wage, 
This  chronicle  had  been  a  poorer  page." 


II 


For,  dear,  I  can  but  serve  you  at  the  rate 
That  is  my  heart's  occasion — that  is  all. 
If  I  deny  myself  and  with  you  wait, 
It  is  not  I,  however  you  may  call. 
Something  of  me  must  go  if  I  deny, 
Though  in  denial  shall  be  with  you  still 
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A  body  walking  and  a  watchful  eye — 
The  patient  service  of  an  impoverished  will. 

For  if  the  love  that  loved,  and  chose,  and  came 
Ever  again  to  you,  nor  ever  found 
Estrangement  in  far  absences,  nor  blame 
For  pilgrimage  to  other  Edens  bound, 
Should  know  one  beauty  by  your  will  denied, 
Thenceforth  how  should  old  faith  be  satisfied? 


Ill 

But  when  you  bid  me  go  as  beauty  calls, 

Knowing  that  my  desire  could  follow  none 

But  fair  vocation,  and  that  intervals 

In  honest  love  are  still  love's  errands  done, 

When  you  upon  my  embarkation  wait, 

And  cry,  "O  keel!  Forth  in  pursuit  of  spring, 

All  archipelagos  to  navigate, 

You  are  my  ship,  and  this  your  voyaging!" — 

Then  nothing  lets  between  your  sovran  pride 
And  all  my  kingdom,  nor  is  poor  pretence 
That  over  all  my  fortunes  you  preside 
When  half  my  levies  are  rebellious  pence: 
Then  do  you  govern  that  your  craft  began — 
A  man,  and  not  the  shadow  of  a  man. 

John  Drinkwater 
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HELLENICS 

BLUE  SLEEP 

Aphrodite ! 

Aphrodite  of  the  blue  sleep,  the  bird-black  sea, 

I  thank  you  that  at  last  my  body  is  at  peace. 

I  toss  these  flowers  from  the  flowers,  your  feet, 
From  the  pear'buds  of  your  ankles, 
The  white  hyacinths  of  your  limbs. 

X 

The  love-hour  is  ended. 
Swallow-wings,  dreams  of  a  spiked  iris, 
Gipsy  your  eyes. 

The  hollows  under  your  knees  are  sweet  with  love. 
Your  knees  are  quince-blossoms,  bent  back  by  the  rain. 

Blue  of  your  eyes, 

Blue  of  the  Greek  seas  that  has  no  name, 

Am  I  lifted 

To  the  porch  of  Aphrodite  on  your  wings? 


EOS 

Your  face  is  the  flush  of  Eos: 
You  are  dawn. 
Your  face  is  Greece. 
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W.  Bryher 

Under  your  lifted  arm 
There  is  lavender  to  kiss; 
Sea-lavender,  spiced  with  salt. 

Before  the  fierce  cyclamen  wine  has  burnt  my  lips, 
I  kiss  your  limbs,  wild  followers  of  Artemis. 

Your  eyes  break  sleep ! 

I  touch  the  pansy  set  below  your  heart; 

Each  kiss  a  star 

That  fades  upon  your  body,  which  is  dawn. 

April  scent  of  your  throat, 

O  spiced  flowers  of  your  shoulders, 

Will  you  shrink  from  the  lion,  my  heart? 

WILD  ROSE 

0  wild  rose,  bend  above  my  face ! 
There  is  no  world — 

Only  the  beat  of  your  throat  against  my  eyes. 

White  moss  is  harsh 

Against  these  soft  white  petals  of  your  feet. 

It  is  hard  to  dream  you  have  followed  the  wild  goats 

Aslant  the  perilous  hills. 

1  have  only  the  fire  of  my  heart  to  offer  you, 
O  peach-red  lily  of  my  love ! 

W.  Bryher 
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THE  WORKER 

I've  towered  above  the  hilt  of  my  spade, 

Knowing  with  what  muscle-gnawing  action, 

I  mold  the  earth  into  usable  shape; 

And  there  rises  within  me,  what  is  more  pain  to  stay  .  . 

But  the  desert  is  answerless. 

The  desert  is  blue  and  yellow  and  answerless. 

I've  risen  above  the  hairy  smell  of  me; 

I've  held  down  my  rigored  fists, 

I've  stood  high  over  shoulders 

To  the  mind  of  me  ... 

But  the  mind's  unresponsive  as  lead, 

And  the  lips  are  sealed  as  with  lead. 

As  a  leaden  bell  with  a  song  it  must  sing. 

I've  faced  men  with  God  in  their  faces, 

I've  shown  them  the  crucifixion  in  mine; 

From  a  breast  not  yet  washed  of  oil  and  mud  of  labor 

I've  loosed  my  blood  on  foreign  lands  for  men; 

And  I've  cried  aloud, 

But  it  was  not  the  cry  of  battle  pain. 

Now  the  people  wave  flags  in  drunken  triumph, 

And  smother  my  only  song  in  street  dust  and  confetti. 

With  my  spade  I've  changed  the  desert, 
With  the  fire  of  me  I've  melted  the  lead: 
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But,  men, 

Even  Christ  could  not  make  you  listen! 


THANKS  FOR  A  SEASON 

My  thanks  to  Thee  are  rhythmed  air — 
Ring  out,  bell  ...  sea ! 

The  meadow  lark  feels  the  swing  of  morning, 

Chortles  a  carol  of  coming  day; 

The  milkman  tinkles  down  a  stony  street; 

The  merchant  click-a-clacks  past  a  row  of  stores, 

And  opens  his  own  with  a  click-a-click  of  keys; 

A  huckster's  wagon,  fresh  with  country  scents, 

Wheezes  along;  the  reveller's  hack 

Whirs  down  the  avenue  toward  the  dark  in  the  west 

Whence  come  cathedral  chimes; 

At  town's  end  the  sun  bends  in  afresh, 

Makes  roadside  pools  iridescent  with  dawn; 

A  new  pale  sweet  now  blows  over  gutter  ways, 

And  eastern  walls  of  jail  turn  mellow  pink, 

And  numbed  hills  delight  in  opening  poppies: 

I  think  this  day, 

Lord,  these  be  my  prayer! 

David  Greenhood 
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LISTENER 

I've  been  with  old  men 

Shadowy  and  slow, 

Men  dead  and  buried 

A  long  while  ago; 

But  the  songs  that  they  sang  me, 

Grave  songs  and  sweet, 

Held  me  the  whole  day 

Stretched  at  their  feet. 

Fire  danced,  and  water 

Whirled  to  the  tune; 

Laughter  went  ringing 

Down  the  long  noon. 

But  oh,  what  I  loved  most 

Was  not  song  at  all! 

Not  the  rich  cadence, 

The  silvery  fall 

Of  passionless  voices 

Kept  me  in  thrall; 

But  the  unquenched  ardor, 

Pitying,  wise, 

That  lit  their  frail  features 

And  flamed  in  their  eyes 

With  a  flame  that  transfigured 

Starlight  and  dew — 

The  deep  peace  of  old  men 

When  singing  is  through. 

Bernard  Raymund 
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MOCKERY 

Happened  that  the  moon  was  up  before  I  went  to  bed, 

Poking  through  the  bramble-trees  her  round  gold  head. 

I  didn't  stop  for  stocking, 

I  didn't  stop  for  shoe, 

But  went  running  out  to  meet  her — oh,  the  night  was  blue ! 

Barefoot  down  the  hill  road,  dust  beneath  my  toes; 

Barefoot  in  the  pasture  smelling  sweet  of  fern  and  rose! 

Oh,  night  was  running  with  me, 

Tame  folk  were  all  in  bed — 

And  the  moon  was  just  showing  her  wild  gold  head! 

But  before  I  reached  the  hilltop  where  the  bramble-trees  are 

tall, 

I  looked  t6  see  my  lady  moon — she  wasn't  there  at  all ! — 
Not  sitting  on  the  hilltop, 
Nor  slipping  through  the  air, 
Nor  hanging  in  the  brambles  by  her  bright  gold  hair ! 

I  walked  slowly  down  the  pasture  and  slowly  up  the  hill, 
Wondering  and  wondering,  and  very,  very  still. 
I  wouldn't  look  behind  me, 
I  went  at  once  to  bed — 

And  poking  through  the  window  was  her  bold  gold  head ! 

Katharine  Riggs 
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POEMS 


TWO    SONGS   OF    ADVENT 
I 


On  the  desert,  between  pale  mountains,  our  cries; 
Far  whispers  creeping  through  an  ancient  shell. 


II 


Coyote,  on  delicate  mocking  feet, 

Hovers  down  the  canyon,  among  the  mountains, 

His  voice  running  wild  in  the  wind's  valleys. 

Listen!  listen!  for  I  enter  now  your  thought. 


HAWK  S   EYES 


As  a  gray  hawk's  eyes 
Turn  here  and  away, 
So  my  course  turns 
Where  I  walk  each  day. 


THE    FAR    VOICE 

Roads  lie  in  dust — 
White,  curling  far  away; 
And  summer  comes. 
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Yvor  Winters 


THE   WALKER 

A   leaf   turns — 
The  mind  burns. 

Thin  and  clear 
Death  stands  here. 

His  lips  bend 
For  Time's  end. 

Over  all 

My  feet  fall. 


BALLAD 

/  sat  alone: 
Lest  thought  might  fail 
Down  the  fine  road  of  day. 

/  sat  alone. 
The  swinging  flail 
Of  men  will  never  stay. 

/  sat  alone. 

A  blade  of  grass  was  pale, 
Like  a  woman  far  away. 
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THE    IMMOBILE    WIND 

Blue  waves  within  the  stone 
Turn  like  deft  wrists  interweaving. 

Emotion,  undulant,  alone. 

Curled  wings  flow  beyond  perceiving. 

Swift  points  of  sight, 

mystic  and  amorous  little  hands, 
The  wind  has  drunk 

as  water  swallows  sifting  sands. 

The  wings  of  a  butterfly 

Feel  of  the  wind 

Tentatively;  as  men  die 

In  thought,  that  have  not  sinned. 


SONG  FOR  A  SMALL  BOY  WHO  HERDS  GOATS 

Sweeter  than  rough  hair 
On  earth  there  is  none, 
Rough  as  the  wind 
And  brown  as  the  sun. 

I  toss  high  my  short  arms 
Brown  as  the  sun; 
I  creep  on  the  mountains 
And  never  am  done. 

[H4] 


Yvor  Winters 


Sharp-hoofed,  hard-eyed, 
Trample  on  the  sun! — 
Sharp  ears,  stiff  as  wind, 
Point  the  way  to  run! 

Who  on  the  brown  earth 
Knows  himself  one? 
Life  is  in  lichens 
That  sleep  as  they  run. 

BALLAD    OF    MEN 

Like  long  clouds 
On  the  sky-line, 
All  day  men  come  to  me. 
I   stand  and  watch  them  sidewise, 
In  thought  eternally. 

And  if  men  pass 
They  pass  like  birds 
With  necks  craning  aside. 
And  when  they  pass  I  know  that  You 
Or  they  or  I  have  lied. 

And  all  my  life 
And  all  my  sight 
Are  scattered  like  green  sea; 
There  is  death  in  women  walking. 
Thus  I  come  unto  Thee. 
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THE  PRIESTHOOD 

We  stand  apart 

That  men  may  see 

The  lines  about  our  eyes. 

We  perish,  we 
Who  die  in  art, 
With  that  surprise 

Of  one  who  speaks 
To  us  and  knows 
Wherein  he  lies. 

WHERE    MY    SIGHT    GOES 

Who  knows 
Where  my  sight  goes, 
What  your  sight  shows — 
Where  the  peachtree  blows? 

The  frogs  sing 
Of  everything, 
And  children  run 
As  leaves  swing; 

And  many  women  pass 
Dressed  in  white, 
As  thoughts  of  noon  pass 
From  sea  to  sea. 


Yvor  Winters 


And  all  these  things  would  take 
My  life  from  me. 


DEATH    GOES    BEFORE   ME 

Death  goes  before  me  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
And  we  go  down  among  the  bending  trees. 

Weeping  I  go,  and  no  man  gives  me  ease — 

I  am  that  strange  thing  that  each  strange  eye  sees; 

Eyes  of  the  silence,  and  all  life  an  eye, 
Turn  in  the  wind;  and  always  I  walk  by. 

Too  still  I  go,  and  all  things  go  from  me 

As  down  far  autumn  beaches  a  man  runs  to  the  sea. 

My  hands  are  cold,  my  lips  are  thin  and  dumb. 
Stillness  is  like  the  beating  of  a  drum. 

Yvor  Winters 
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COMMENT 

THE    CHRISTMAS    CLOCK 

THE  recurrent  holiday  season,  chiming  like  a  clock  above 
the  voices  of  the  world's  unrest,  may  well  remind 
us  of  laws  more  ancient  than  the  race,  of  rhythms  which 
reach  beyond  our  little  planet.  Even  now,  in  this  epoch 
of  upheaval,  when  the  world  is  bubbling  down  into  a  new 
shape  after  its  mighty  brew,  even  now  we  keep  step  in  the 
procession  of  life,  and  move  on  eternal  and  immutable  tides. 
Disorder,  so  visible  and  audible,  is  merely  a  surface  phe- 
nomenon of  sputter  and  spatter,  of  foam  and  roar;  from 
an  airplane  nearer  than  a  summer  cloud  we  should  see  it 
for  part  of  the  pattern,  for  the  burden  of  one  of  time's 
waves,  to  be  cast  up  at  last  on  that  shore  at  the  sky-line 
as  ruthlessly  as  the  most  violent  generation  of  the  past. 

To  consider  the  beauty  of  order  is  almost  to  adventure 
upon  platitudes,  yet  even  that  risk  may  be  accepted  when 
the  clock  strikes  through  the  noise.  The  movement  of  days, 
of  seasons,  of  years,  the  super-rhythms  of  sun  and  stars — 
to  feel  these  is  to  hear  the  fundamental  chord  on  which  the 
music  of  life  is  based.  And  the  endless  procession  of  life, 
beating  its  slighter  tunes  in  time  to  those  rhythms,  varying 
its  measures  from  the  march  to  the  dance,  rounding  the  circle 
from  fluttering  infancy  to  trembling  age — this  is  a  beauty 
more  poignant  than  love  or  death,  the  immense  beauty  which 
embraces  love  and  death. 


The  Christmas  Clock 

"Why  don't  we  write  about  it — the  most  poetic  thing  in 
the  world?"  said  a  poet  the  other  day — a  poet  still  young, 
but  past  youth's  first  dazzle  and  blare.  "The  baby  emerging 
like  a  tiny  spark  in  the  dark;  the  child  dancing  with  its 
little  candle;  youth  waving  its  torch,  blinded  by  its  own 
light  as  it  runs;  men  and  women  loving  and  laboring,  fight- 
ing and  sorrowing,  bearing  the  new  race,  passing  on  the 
glory,  the  terror;  then  the  autumn  time  of  richest  color,  of 
deepest  splendor  flaring  before  it  fades;  and  finally  the  soft 
whiteness  of  age,  shimmering,  obliterating:  with  death 
always  tempting  life,  always  poising  its  dart,  uttering  its  cry; 
and  life  always  beginning  again  in  inexhaustible  hope.  Why 
aren't  we  always  shouting  it,  singing  it,  making  people  feel 
what  they  so  often  forget — the  eternal  magnificent  rhythm 
of  it?" 

Indeed,  this  message  has  been,  from  the  beginning,  the 
underlying  meaning  of  art.  What  other  reminder  than  art 
do  the  generations  leave  as  they  pass — what  other  reminder 
of  the  beauty  of  life,  its  majestic  rhythms  and  harmonies? 
But  for  the  arts,  resounding  and  enduring,  this  earth  would 
possess  no  records  of  its  past;  each  generation  would  wither 
like  this  autumn's  leaves,  to  be  trodden  out  by  the  next, 
and  forgotten  as  the  beast  forgets.  The  arts  alone  can 
tell  the  tale  of  the  tribe — in  carved  or  masonried  stone,  in 
color,  in  song.  The  arts  alone  assert  immortality  in  beauty, 
and  say  nay  to  obliterating  death.  They  alone  give  man- 
kind its  memories.  H.  M. 
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REVIEWS 
"OTHERS"  AGAIN 

Others  for  igig — An  Anthology  of  the  New  Verse.   Edited 

by  Alfred  Kreymborg.    Nicholas  L.  Brown,  New  York. 

The  magazine  Others  having  apparently  come  to  the  end 
of  its  gay  career,  the  present  collection  is  made  up  from 
books  and  other  magazines;  POETRY  being  responsible  for 
the  entries  of  H.  L.  Davis,  Vachel  Lindsay,  Max  Michelson, 
and  Wallace  Stevens,  and  having  published  all  but  four 
of  the  twenty-six  poets  represented  before  ever  they  became 
"others."  The  general  effect  of  the  book  is  much  less  radi- 
cal, less  experimental,  than  the  previous  Others  anthologies; 
and  the  material  presented  is  naturally  less  new  than  when 
the  magazine  was  a  haven  for  the  wildest  orgies  of  proud- 
spirited youth. 

Let  us  take  up  the  entries  in  their  alphabetical  anthological 
order — thus  one  may  offer  a  casual  comment  on  the  more 
recent  work  of  these  poets. 

Conrad  Aiken:  The  delicate  green-and-lavender  nuances 
of  love;  the  play  of  unspoken  or  half -spoken  passion  softly 
rhyming  its  way  to  fulfilment  in  Conversation:  Undertones, 
and  unfolding  a  tragedy  in  Portrait  of  One  Dead.  Good 
Aiken — these  poems,  "brushing  our  dreams  with  soft  and 
shadowy  words."  A  quiet,  subtly  harmonized  etude  played 
in  the  dark  by  an  artist. 

Witter  Bynner:  Poor  Bynner,  in  my  opinion — the  ef- 
fort of  a  conventional  mind  to  express  itself  unconvention- 


"Others"  Again 

ally;  achieving  merely  insincere  artificial  conceits,  like  the 
brief  Horses,  or  this  from  Leer: 

If  I  might  be  tall  negroes  in  procession, 

Carrying  each  of  them  a  rib  of  you, 

And    a   cannibal-king   bearing  your   collar-bone, 

One  in  my  right  hand,  one  in  my  left, 

And  touching  my  forehead  with  them  at  slow  intervals, 

Might  I   not  be  too  comforted 

To  weep? 

Emanuel  Carnevali:  A  capricious  young  poet  and  lover, 
but  sure  of  both  vocations;  splashing  all  over  the  place,  but 
somehow  making  you  believe  in  him — in  his  talent  and  his 
feeling;  saying  simple  things  with  a  certain  freshness  and 
authority,  as  in  these  lines: 

You  see  all  things  with  newness, 
You   see   all — 
All   but  my  love. 

H.  L.  Davis :  A  pastoral  poet  of  the  great  western  ranges ; 
who  feels,  and  makes  the  reader  feel,  the  slow  strength  of 
the  soil,  the  reluctant  passion  of  sand,  the  patient  force  of 
vast  fields  of  grain  ripening  to  the  harvest,  and  the  power 
and  beauty  of  men  and  women  standing  inevitably  in  their 
place,  doing  the  work  of  the  world:  a  poet  whose  rhythms 
flow  massively,  like  deep  rivers;  and  whose  lines,  whether 
of  the  solid  earth  itself  or  of  the  rare  figures  moving  over 
it,  are  simplified,  sculpturesquely  and  with  commanding  art, 
into  planes  and  masses.  A  new  poet  of  power,  one  of  the 
most  promising  of  POETRY'S  prize-winners. 

Jeanne  D'Orge:  An  airy  and  mischievous  sprite,  flash- 
ing brilliantly  in  To  a  Fumbling  Lover  and  still  brightly 
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in  Defeat  and  Annabel;  and  splashing  in  the  others. 

Donald  Evans:  Still  pursuing  his  ironies,  somewhat  de- 
liberately and  a  little  less  fleet  of  foot. 

Robert  Frost:  Mais  que  fait-il  dans  cette  galere? — and 
with  Mending  Wall  too!  However,  there  are  too  later 
poems,  compact  and  sure,  as  firmly  cut  and  shapely  curved 
as  Baptiste's  axe-helve  which  one  of  them  celebrates. 

Arturo  Giovannitti:  Here  with  The  Walker,  from  his 
book  of  1914 — a  prose-poem  monologue  of  prison  misery; 
powerful,  tragic — a  formidable  arraignment:  its  rhythms 
holding  it  mostly  to  the  prose  side  of  the  border-land. 

Wallace  Gould:  A  poet  rather  in  the  mass  than  in  de- 
tail; insistirig  too  loudly  on  peculiarities  of  manner;  a  lit- 
tle too  self-conscious,  too 

serenely   proud 

of  having  no  limitations. 

A  poet  too  assertive,  no  doubt,  but  piling  up  his  images  with 
muscular  audacity  until  one  gets  a  certain  cumulative  effect, 
as  of  a  natural  force  at  work  in  some  place  where  it  be- 
longs. For  example,  one  feels  the  dying  New  England  year 
in  After  Tschaikowsky. 

Marsden  Hartley:  Not  quite  the  best  work,  these,  of 
this  painter-poet,  who  can  handle  words  with  a  certain  color- 
subtlety.  Delicate  impressions  though,  whimsical  or  descrip- 
tive. 

Orrick  Johns:  Oriental  musings  in  rhapsodic  prose  from 
the  author  of  Country  Rhymes,  one  of  the  finest  lyrists  of 
our  time.  Rather  a  misfit,  a  mere  literary  exercise. 
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Fenton  Johnson:  The  best  Negro  poet  now  before  the 
public;  a  man  who  speaks  with  authority  for  his  race — in 
beautiful  "spirituals"  and  other  lyrics  both  in  and  out  of 
dialect,  and  in  such  prose-poem  sketches  as  these.  A  man 
whose  sincere  and  finely  developed  art  may  reveal  to  us  his 
people,  tell  us  why  they  are  growing  "tired  of  building  up 
somebody  else's  civilization." 

Throw  the  children  into  the  river;  civilization  has  given  us  too 
many.  It  is  better  to  die  than  it  is  to  grow  up  and  find  out  that 
you  are  colored. 

Alfred  Kreymborg:  A  poet  to  be  taken  more  seriously 
than  the  public  seems  to  think;  who,  like  the  thorough 
musician  he  is  "on  the  side,"  is  pursuing  his  own  individual 
investigations  into  both  lyric  and  dramatic  rhythms.  A  poet 
who  can  say  true  things  with  a  delightful  air  of  whimsicality, 
and  whimsical  things  with  a  gay  gusto;  besides,  now  and 
then,  sorrowful  things  that  drive  to  the  quick  of  tears.  Not 
quite  at  his  best  here — but  then,  his  best  is  before  the  foot- 
lights. 

Vachel  Lindsay:  A  new  arrival  among  the  Others,  but 
so  old  an  arrival  in  POETRY  that  he  scarcely  needs  a  word 
from  us  for  these  gay  Whimseys  which  we  printed  a  year  or 
more  ago,  and  this  chanting  and  stamping  Daniel  Jazz. 

Haniel  Long:  A  poet  often  happy  in  rhyming  lyrics,  but 
achieving  merely  prose  in  this  alleged  free  verse.  Interest- 
ing glimpses,  though,  into  teacher-and-student  relations. 

Mina  Loy:  An  extreme  otherist,  as  innocent  of  all  in- 
nocences as  of  commas,  periods,  sentences.  A  knowing  one. 
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but  we  would  rather  have  some  other  other's  eyelashes  pol- 
ish our  stars. 

Max  Michelson:  A  true  poet,  a  fine  artist.  Offering 
here  delicate  but  deep  searchings  into  the  beauty  and  mys- 
tery of  life — of  the  lives  of  our  neighbors,  so  near  and  yet 
so  aloof.  And  always  with  a  sure  touch  upon  his  finely 
tuned  instrument — poetic  rhythms  of  accurately  responsive 
beauty.  These  poems  make  us  grieve  the  more  that  for  the 
last  year  or  two  he  has  been  silent. 

Marianne  Moore:  "Chinese  nuts,  with  more  shell  than 
meat" — so  said  A.  C.  H.  of  this  formidably  clever  lady's 
product  years  ago,  when  she  made  her  debut  in  POETRY. 
H.  D.,  once  her  college-mate  in  Philadelphia,  ranks  it  near 
the  top  of  the  column,  however;  and  at  least  we  may  com- 
mend Miss  Moore  for  going  her  own  way. 

Openly,  yes, 

With  the  naturalness 

Of  the  hippopotamus  or  the   alligator 
When  it  climbs  out  on  the  bank  to  experience  the 

Sun,  I  do  these 

Things  which  I  do,  which  please 
No  one  but  myself. 

Lola  Ridge :  A  socialist  poet,  a  poet  with  a  message,  like 
Giovannitti ;  and  perhaps,  like  him,  even  more  ardently  revo- 
lutionist than  poet.  This  poem  is  a  fiercely  passionate  ar- 
raignment of  the  "dictators,"  the  "Late  Lords  of  the  Iron." 

Robert  Alden  Sanborn:  A  resolute  aspirant,  but  the 
trail  of  the  Muse's  garments  is  hard  to  find  in  this  rhapsodic 
description  of  a  prize-fight. 
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Carl  Sandburg:  Well,  we  have  spoken  often  on  this 
theme — this  poet  has  climbed  beyond  need  of  a  hand  from 
us,  and  is  likely  to  go  still  higher  for  all  the  world  to  see. 
Autumn  Movement  proves  him  once  more  the  master  as  a 
lyrist  in  free  verse. 

William  Saphier:  Again  a  resolute  aspirant,  observant 
and  descriptive. 

Evelyn  Scott:  An  interesting  mind,  but  too  pre-occupied, 
perhaps,  to  be  often  responsive  to  the  muse.  Achieving  sug- 
gestions, descriptive  sketches,  set  forth  in  up-to-date  forms; 
but  only  now  and  then  a  poem — as,  for  example,  Night 
Music. 

Marjorie  Allen  Seiffert:  Not  quite  at  her  best  here, 
though  these  Love  Poems  in  Autumn  are  impassioned  music 
sounding  through  grey  curtains.  But  Maura  is  more  deeply 
tragic  in  its  slow  and  solemn  movement,  while  The  Old 
Woman,  The  Portrait  of  a  Woman  in  Bed,  and  one  or  two 
other  things  in  her  book  may  be  ranked  high  in  a  kind  of 
art  extremely  rare  in  this  western  world,  though  common 
enough  in  the  Orient — a  kind  which  might  be  called  the 
high  grotesque,  expressing  as  it  does  tragic  significance 
through  a  veritable  riot  of  abundant  and  beautiful  gayety. 
Few  artists  of  our  somewhat  weary  era  have  sheer  animal 
spirits  enough,  not  to  speak  of  humor  and  deep  experience 
of  life,  to  attempt  what  Mrs.  Seiffert  accomplishes  so  easily. 

Wallace  Stevens:  At  last  a  chance  to  say  a  word  about 
this  reticent  poet,  who  refuses  to  print  a  book  and  thereby 
prove  himself  the  peer  of  any  poet  now  living,  and  of  many 
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a  famous  one  now  dead  and  enshrined.  I  well  remember  the 
amazed  delight  with  which  we  received  his  contribution  to 
our  "war  number"  of  November,  1914 — a  new  and  signifi- 
cant note  from  a  man  then  unknown — and  crowded  it  in 
although  the  magazine  was  already  made  up.  And  since 
then  his  every  appearance  in  our  pages  has  been,  for  us,  a 
distinguished  honor,  of  which  the  recent  award  of  the  Levin- 
son  Prize  to  his  Pechniffiana  is  a  too  slight  acknowledgment. 
One  risks  banality  in  any  comment  on  works  of  art  of 
complete  and  perfect  beauty,  but  the  public  should  be  re- 
minded that  no  less  than  that  is  what  Mr.  Stevens  often 
achieves. 

In  verses  wild  with  motion,  full  of  din, 
Loudened  by  cries,  by  clashes,  quick  and  sure 
As  the  deadly  thought  of  men  accomplishing 
Their  curious  fates  in  war — 

he  gives  us  a  big  man's  gorgeous  mirrorings  of  life.  One 
feels  in  his  poems  not  so  much  his  keen  vision,  his  deep  in- 
tense delight  in  this  curious  world,  his  serene  scorn  of 
paltriness — not  so  much  these  things  as  his  exhaustless  re- 
serves of  them.  Here  is  a  poet  as  unapologetically  modern, 
and  as  generous  and  self-content,  as  the  Elizabethans  were 
in  their  day;  a  poet  rich  and  humorous  and  profound,  provo- 
cative of  joy,  creative  of  beauty,  in  those  who  can  respond 
to  him.  His  artistic  creed  confesses  certain  austerities : 

The   fops  of  fancy  in  their   poems   leave 
Memorabilia  of  the  mystic   spouts 
Spontaneously  watering  their  gritty  soils. 
I  am  a  yeoman,  as  such  fellows  go. 
I  know  no  magic  trees,  no  balmy  boughs, 
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No   silver-ruddy,    gold-vermilion    fruits. 

But,  after  all,  I  know  a  tree  that  bears 

A  semblance  to  the  thing  I  have  in  mind. 

It   stands  gigantic,  with   a   certain  tip 

To  which  all  birds  come  sometime  in  their  time. 

But  when  they  go  that  tip  still  tips  the  tree. 

If  you  want  the  poet's  feeling  about 

This  luscious  and  impeccable  fruit  of  life, 
look  with  his  self-searching  eyes  through  Le  Monocle 
de  Mon  Oncle,  from  which  the  above  extracts  are  quoted. 
If  you  want  some  of  his  most  perfect  poems,  read  these  few 
Pecksniffiana,  and  then  turn  to  the  whole  group  in  POETRY 
of  October,  1919.  Such  masterpieces  of  lyric  beauty,  charged 
in  some  cases  with  satiric  humor,  as  Fabliau  of  Florida, 
Peter  Parasol,  and  above  all  The  Paltry  Nude  Starts  on  a 
Spring  Voyage,  require  no  comment.  If  you  are  captured 
by  them,  you  will  go  back  over  the  files  of  POETRY  and 
Others  to  find  the  complete  works  of  this  poet — such  splendid 
poems  as  Peter  Quince  at  the  Clavier,  Three  Travellers 
Watch  a  Sunrise,  or  Sunday  Morning,  of  which  Arthur 
Ficke  said,  "It  is  either  the  greatest  poem  ever  written,  or 
nothing  at  all!"  If  you  are  not  captured,  give  up  Mr. 
Stevens  in  despair,  and  read  Neihardt;  but  your  grandchil- 
dren, to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  will  reproach  you. 

William  Carlos  Williams:  Excellent  Williamsesque 
studies  of  flowers — Daisy,  Queenannslace,  Thistle,  Great 
Mullen,  of  which  last: 

One    leaves    his   leaves    at   home, 

Being   a   mullen,   and   sends  up   a   lighthouse 

To  peer   from. 
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Dr.  Williams  is  like  no  one  else — he  is  himself.  Only, 
this  poet  of  mixed  blood  is  not  quite  all  of  himself;  for  he 
is  always  most  strenuously  and  emphatically — indeed,  vio- 
lently— denying  the  Puritan  in  him ;  and  the  Puritan  strain 
is  the  strongest  of  all.  To  assert  his  freedom  he  must  play 
the  devil,  show  himself  rioting  in  purple  and  turquoise  pools 
of  excess — I  don't  mean  in  these  poems,  but  in  certain  others. 
And  unquestionably  he  riots  gracefully — whatever  didoes  he 
may  cut  up  with  words,  rhythms,  conventions  or  morals. 
But  he  doesn't  need  to  assert  his  rights — we  are  all  quite 
ready  to  admit  them.  He  is  a  poet,  indisputably;  the  bril- 
liant, witty,  dexterous,  hot-blooded  Mercutio  of  the  tribe. 

These  are  no  X  Y  Z's.  Here,  for  the  present,  is  the  end 
of  Others.  H.  M. 

"TALL  TIMBER  AND  A  LOON" 

Many  Many  Moons,  by  Lew  Sarett.     With  an  introduction 

by  Carl  Sandburg.     Henry  Holt  and  Co. 

"Why  not,"  asked  Mr.  Sandburg  in  his  brief  introduction 
to  this  book,  "why  not  have  the  loam  and  the  lingo,  the  sand 
and  the  syllables  of  North  America  in  the  books  of  North 
America?"  Therewith  he  sounds  a  challenge,  and  expresses 
as  well  a  deep-rooted  hunger — that  hunger  for  an  image  of 
ourselves  which  is  at  bottom  the  most  pertinent  problem 
for  the  American  artist  to  solve.  How  to  get  on  paper  or 
canvas  what  is  most  native  to  us,  the  result  of  our  own  expe- 
rience, childhood  memories,  daily  contacts?  Only  through 
this  faithfulness  to  our  intimate  experience  can  a  national 
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literature  be  created;  since  a  national  literature  is  a  com- 
posite of  individual  expression,  and  not  something  abstract 
or  arbitrarily  concocted  by  recipe,  in  answer  to  the  demand. 

In  writing  of  the  American  Indian,  Mr.  Sarett  has  been 
true  to  himself;  he  is  writing  of  himself,  as  it  were.  His 
contact,  as  forest  ranger  and  guide,  with  the  Chippewas,  has 
unquestionably  changed  his  outlook  on  life;  and  I  do  not 
think  it  possible  for  any  imaginative  person  to  come  in  real 
contact  with  the  Indians  without  having  his  mental  vision 
subtly  changed  and  remoulded.  When  I  say  the  "imagina- 
tive person"  I  do  not  of  course  mean  the  average  Indian 
agent  or  missionary  who,  without  any  imagination  of  his 
own,  can  not  possibly  enter  into  that  of  the  Indian. 

There  are  two  ways  of  expressing  what  we  may  call  an 
Indian  inspiration.  One  is  to  use  the  Indian's  own  method 
—to  get  within.  The  other  combines  with  this  a  more  ob- 
jective view;  and  we  have  the  Indian  in  a  transitional,  rather 
than  in  a  primitive  stage,  in  which  he  expresses  himself  as 
an  Indian,  because  he  is  an  Indian,  but  also  as  he  would 
try  to  express  himself  in  terms  of  the  white  man's  under- 
standing and  limitations. 

Mr.  Sarett  uses  both  methods.  His  first  section,  Flying 
Moccasins,  contains  poems  for  the  most  part  in  the  first 
method.  The  section  called  Chippewa  Monologues  implies 
a  white  man's  audience,  if  not  actually  present,  at  least 
present  in  the  background  of  the  Indian's  consciousness. 
These  dramatic  character  studies  have  a  fine  satiric  humor 
— and  humor,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  most  salient  features 
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of  the  Indian  mind.  Here  we  have  the  Indian  on  the 
reservation,  striving  to  hold  on  to  his  own  traditional  no- 
bility of  behavior  and  good  faith,  in  spite  of  his  keen  recog- 
nition of  the  opposite  on  the  part  of  his  aggressive  antagonist. 
Particularly  trenchant  is  Little  Caribou's  council-talk,  in 
which  he  comments  on  the  government's  attempt  to  make 
good  farmers  of  the  Indians  by  giving  each  an  allotment  of 
a  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  lake  and  swamp-land: 

For   Eenzhun   be   good   farmer 
Eenzhun  should  be  fish. 

In  the  Flying  Moccasins  section,  Mr.  Sarett  has  attempted 
an  even  more  difficult  thing,  which  is  to  write  Indian  poems 
with  the  beat  of  Indian  music.  This  is  an  almost  impos- 
sible thing  to  do,  and  I  think  he  has  come  closer  to  it,  in 
The  Blue  Duck,  than  any  other  poet  who  has  attempted  it. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  trained  musician  to  catch  the 
intervals  of  Indian  music,  both  in  pitch  and  time,  and  when 
the  poet  tries  to  catch  the  accent  of  Indian  song,  he  usually 
resorts  to  the  expedient  of  mentioning  the  accompanying 
drum-beats  or  gourd-rattles,  or  of  imitating  them  by  ono- 
matopoeic methods,  usually  not  successful.  Mr.  Sarett  has 
come  closer  than  the  others  to  achieving  the  Indian  accent 
in  the  ictus  of  his  verse  itself,  although  he,  too,  sometimes 
reverts  to  the  more  imitative  and  descriptive  methods,  as  in 
the  Squaw  Dance. 

Indian  symbolism-,  with  the  image  as  employed  by  the 
Indian,  is  to  my  mind  the  most  fruitful  and  translatable 
contribution  that  Indian  poetry  can  make  to  our  own.  Mr. 
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Sarett  understands  the  Indian's  concrete  natural  symbolism, 
and  The  Blue  Duck  is  a  fine  example  of  this  "sympathetic 
magic." 

In  the  poems  in  which  Mr.  Sarett  speaks  in  his  own  proper 
person,  there  is  perhaps  more  suggestion  than  actual  achieve- 
ment; yet  his  lyrics  have  the  power  of  conjuring  up  arctic 
nights,  granite  mountains,  and  the  lone  wolf  cry;  and  in 
them  we  find  the  "tall  timber,  fresh  waters,  blue  ducks, 
and  a  loon"  of  Mr.  Sandburg's  graphic  introduction.  This 
is  not,  as  Mr.  Sandburg  suggests,  library  poetry ;  it  is  pioneer 
poetry,  with  the  breath  of  the  wilderness  in  it,  and  as  a 
transcript  of  American  life  it  is  especially  valuable. 

A.  C.  H. 

THE  POETRY  OF  THE  SITWELLS 

Argonaut  and  Juggernaut,  by  Osbert   Sitwell.     Chatto   & 

Windus,  London;  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York. 
The  People's  Palace,  by  Sacheverell  Sitwell.     Basil  Black- 
well,  Oxford,   England. 
Clowns'  Houses,  by  Edith  Sitwell.     Basil  Blackwell. 

The  poetry  of  these  young  people  has  several  times  been 
mentioned  in  the  critical  portion  of  this  periodical,  but  as 
"the  Sitwells" — one  is  forced  to  this  unceremonious  group- 
ing— are  about  the  most  vivid  literary  personalities  which 
emerged  in  England  during  the  war,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
run  through  their  achievements  to  date.  I  hope  I  shall  not 
be  considered  rude  in  speaking  of  "these  young  people;"  the 
phrase  was  used  in  its  un-Gosse-like  or  complimentary 
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sense.  For  I  should  think  that  the  first  quality  an  unpre- 
judiced reader  would  find  in  their  work  is  youth,  the  energy 
and  vitality  and  healthy  scorn  and  keen  senses  of  youth. 
They  seem  to  belong  to  a  race  which  is  utterly  distinct  from 
the  stolid  souls  who  continue  to  grind  out  the  amiable  barrel- 
organ  noises,  euphemistically  called  "Georgian  poetry." 
They  have  nothing  in  common  with  what  Miss  Sitwell 
amusingly  defines  as  the  "village  idiot"  school.  They  are 
distinctly  aware  of  the  demise  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  they 
know  that  there  is  a  continent  of  Europe.  They  have  vis- 
ited numerous  modern  art  "shows"  and  have  taken  pleasure 
in  them;  they  do  not  believe  that  it  is  essential  to  know  no 
language  but  one's  own;  they  do  not  look  at  literature 
from  the  Solomon  Eagle  suburb.  In  fact  they  do  what 
most  English  "poets"  of  today  never  dream  of  doing — they 
live  in  touch  with  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  time.  (I 
am  not  praising  the  "intellectual  activity  of  the  time,"  but 
one  certainly  ought  to  know  it.  Stravinsky,  the  Russian  ballet, 
Proust,  Joyce,  Picasso  and  Braque,  et  hoc  genus  omnef  are 
the  expression  of  our  time  and  are  supremely  ignored  by  the 
dazzling  wielders  of  the  English  Kultur  weapon.) 

All  this  simply  means  that  the  Sitwells  are  in  revolt  against 
that  petrifying  dullness  which  makes  most  English  life  a 
kind  of  projection  from  the  pages  of  Punch.  The  Sitwells 
hate  "good  form"  and  "the  right  thing"  and  "my  country 
right  or  wrong"  and  "cricket"  and  "what  nice  people  do," 
and  all  the  other  thousand-and-one  mental  barriers  erected 
by  a  senile  generation  to  make  thought  and  life  impossible, 
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And,  though  I  won't  pretend  that  I  agree  with  all  their 
conceptions  of  poetry,  I  do  think  that  their  attitude  towards 
the  art  is  an  immense  advance  on  that  of  most,  of  practi- 
cally all  their  compatriots. 

Let  us  consider  their  works  more  closely.  Mr.  Osbert 
Sitwell  has  two  or  three  distinct  styles.  The  first  and  most 
obviously  popular  is  the  ironic  political  satire.  Here  he 
has  achieved  individuality.  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
he  signs  them  with  his  own  name  or  with  a  pseudonym, 
or  leaves  these  satires  unsigned.  Anybody  who  has  read 
one  of  them  can  immediately  detect  his  hand  in  the  others 
as  they  appear  in  the  Nation  and  the  Herald.  I  don't  sug- 
gest that  they  are  the  last  word  in  lyric  poetry,  but  they  are 
very  satisfactory  as  satires ;  even  that  hobbling  rhythm,  which 
leaves  one  uncertain  as  to  whether  he  is  writing  prose  or 
vers  libre,  is  particularly  apt  for  this  conversational  irony. 

Mr.  Sitwell  has  not  reprinted  many  of  these  in  book- 
form,  and  they  would  be  rather  out  of  place  in  a  book  con- 
taining poems  designed  to  produce  an  effect  of  beauty;  but 
in  a  separate  volume  they  would  be  entertaining.  The  book 
should  be  called  England's  Conscience,  or  something  of  that 
sort.  Mr.  Sitwell's  social  satire  is  much  lighter  than  Mr. 
Sassoon's,  and  therefore,  I  think,  preferable.  No  one  else 
has  made  such  devastating  fun  of  the  perplexed,  muddle- 
headed  English  "good  people."  Their  faculty  for  "doing 
the  dirty"  with  words  of  peace  and  love  on  their  lips  is  a 
legacy  from  the  good  old  days  when  their  ancestors  spread 
civilization  with  the  Bible  and  brandy.  It  is  not  exactly 
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hypocrisy,  because  they  never  think  enough  to  be  hypocrites; 
it  is  a  heaven-sent  faculty  to  enable  them  to  rule  the  waves. 
Mr.  Sitwell's  little  soliloquies  expose  the  process  admirably 
and  with  scorn;  but  they  probably  have  about  as  much 
effect  as  a  neatly  flung  assagai  on  a  bank  of  Thames  mud. 
There  is  a  whiz,  a  plop,  the  wounded  slime  gently  heaves 
over  and  buries  the  weapon,  and  all  is  as  before. 

When  Mr.  Osbert  Sitwell  is  attempting  to  create  beauty 
he  is  less  sure  of  himself  than  in  satire;  one  can  see  that 
he  is  experimenting  carefully,  and  trace  a  development  from 
the  method  of  a  poem  like  Clavicords,  with  its  pure  emotion- 
alism, to  the  fantastic  decoration  and  irony  of  De  Luxe. 
In  his  more  recent  poems  I  seem  to  trace  the  effect  of  that 
aspect  of  Laforgue  which  has  been  so  admirably  developed 
by  Mr.  Eliot.  I  notice  this  development  with  great  interest, 
since  Laforgue  strikes  me  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
influences  one  can  imagine;  his  style  is  sometimes  very  con- 
fused, and  his  cynicism  is  so  frequently  a  mere  confession 
of  his  sentimentalism.  I  don't  think  Mr.  Sitwell  can  be 
accused  of  sentimentalism;  at  least  I  detect  none,  but  I 
confess  some  doubts  about  his  style.  He  is  certainly  more 
careful  now,  but  opening  Argonaut  and  Juggernaut  at  ran- 
dom I  find : 

Again  we  sing 

Enchantment,    love,   vague   fear,   and   memories 
That  cling  about  us  like  the  fumes  of  wine 
With   myriad    love-enhancing   mysteries 
We  pour  out  in  one  song — intense,  divine — 
Down  the  deep  moonlit  chasms  of  the  waves 
Our  song  floats  on  the  opiate  breeze. 
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Ce  nest  pas  qa.  Mr.  Sitwell  has  a  far  better  sense  of 
style  when  he  is  juggling  with  the  sentiments  of  Mrs. 
Freudenthal  and  Mrs.  Kinfoot.  He  does  get  the  Laforgue 
effect,  and  without  the  sentimentalism. 

Miss  Edith  Sitwell's  Clowns'  Houses  gives  me  a  most 
pleasant  feeling  of  bright  colors,  movement,  and  guitar 
music.  I  have  not  come  across  any  modern  poet — not  even 
Miss  Lowell — who  takes  so  much  pleasure  in  colors  or  who 
records  color  impressions  with  so  much  precision.  She  has 
a  painter's  sense  of  words;  her  poems  have  a  sort  of  "primi- 
tive" art  convention,  which  is  quite  modern,  and  may  be 
likened  (not  too  fantastically,  I  hope)  to  the  paintings  of 
Mr.  Gertler  or  to  Edy  Legrand's  Macao  and  Cosmage.  In 
the  twenty-nine  pages  of  Clowns'  Houses  I  find  the  follow- 
ing large  proportion  of  color  adjectives:  Colored,  or  colors, 
9;  black,  17;  white,  9;  green,  greenery,  8;  gold,  golden,  9; 
red,  8;  pink,  5;  yellow,  4;  blue,  grey  and  silver,  each,  3; 
and  gilt,  gilded,  tawny,  orange,  brown,  amber,  vermilion, 
each  I.  Frequently  these  are  compound:  i.  e.  air-white, 
parrot-green,  proving  a  conscious  desire  to  convey  the  pre- 
cise shade  of  color  visualized.  In  addition,  Miss  Sitwell 
uses  many  words  which  suggest  color,  or  at  least  flash  and 
glitter,  like  fire,  rainbow,  metallic,  sequined.  The  whole 
effect  is  bright  and  invigorating,  the  very  opposite  of  the 
drab  "Cotswold"  kind  of  poem.  There  is  an  alert  and 
sensitive  mind  behind  these  poems,  a  mind  which  does  per- 
ceive the  world  in  its  own  way.  Where  I  do  not  at  all 
like  Miss  Sitwell  is  in  her  use  of  simile  and  metaphor,  where 
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she  often  utterly  twists  the  meaning  of  words:  "Chatter- 
ing heat,"  "purring  greenery,"  "instruments  that  snore  like 
flies" — all  from  Minstrels — are  just  the  sort  of  thing  Miss 
Sitwell  would  detest  in  a  "Georgian."  True,  she  has  the 
merit  of  being  original,  and  true,  also,  she  is  not  in  the  least 
aiming  at  a  "classic"  effect  of  sobriety  and  precision;  but  it 
is  after  all  the  Apollinaire  fallacy.  This  may  be  only  a 
personal  crochet — no  doubt  it  is;  but  the  mixed  metaphor 
and  the  telescoped  metaphor,  even  when  used  by  Mallarme, 
spoil  my  enjoyment  of  a  poem.  Those  "snoring  flies"  make 
me  think  of  Milton  at  his  worst. 

I  find  Mr.  Sacheverell  Sitwell  extremely  satisfactory  at 
times.  He  has  an  exquisite  sense  of  beauty  and  he  can  create 
a  mood.  I  like  his  use  of  words.  When  he  says:  "Silence, 
the  cape  of  Death,  lies  heavy  round  the  bare  shoulders  of 
the  hills,"  he  really  "does  the  trick"  for  me.  It  is  poetry, 
or  rather  it  is  the  kind  of  poetry  I  most  enjoy.  He  has  a 
gift  for  precise  observation  and  description,  as  for  example: 

The  water 
Lies  like  a  sword 
With  marks  of  rust 
Where  the  sun  has  caught  it. 

Almost  every  page  has  something  with  that  kind  of  quality 
in  it.  The  Mayor  of  Murcia  is  the  opus  of  his  book,  The 
People's  Palace,  and  is  probably  the  most  consistently  good 
piece  of  work  in  it.  The  passage  beginning,  "The  whole 
wide  Earth  trembles  and  totters,"  gives  an  effect  of  sonority 
and  richness  without  being  rhetorical.  Mr.  Sitwell  has  got 
to  live  up  to  some  high  hopes  of  him. 
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The  Wheels  anthology,  published  from  1916-19  yearly, 
is  edited  by  Miss  Sitwell  and  contains  most  of  the  readable 
poets  who  "appeared"  during  the  war.  The  Wheels  people 
were  fortunate  in  not  having  to  do  all  the  arguing  which 
the  Imagists  had  to  do  a  couple  of  years  earlier,  nor  did 
they  find  it  necessary  to  enounce  any  aesthetic  "doctrine." 
With  these  anthologies  and  with  their  own  books  the  Sit- 
wells have  created  a  sort  of  colored  oasis  in  the  drab  wil- 
derness of  English  literary  squirarchy. 

Richard  Aldington 

A   PRIZE-WINNING   POEM 

Jehovah,  by  Clement  Wood.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

In. this  book  the  author  has  set  himself  a  hard  problem. 
The  poem,  or  series  of  poems,  takes  for  its  subject  a  con- 
troversy between  the  Hebrews  and  the  Kenites  in  the  reign 
of  David.  The  Hebrews  represent  the  conception  of  Jehovah 
as  a  god  supporting  the  strong — the  religious  theory  held 
by  ruling  classes  in  all  ages — while  the  Kenites  are  the 
advocates  of  a  more  spiritual  conception.  The  researches  of 
modern  scholars  have  been  used  by  the  author  in  building 
his  poem. 

The  difficulties  involved  in  a  work  of  this  type  are  partly 
technical,  partly  in  the  theme  itself.  A  long  poem,  or  series 
of  poems  forming  an  organic  whole,  must  have  unusual 
qualities  if  it  is  to  interest  even  those  who  read  poetry 
regularly.  Perhaps  more  important,  the  attempt  to  embody 
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a  modern  theme  in  an  ancient  setting  presents  serious  styl- 
istic and  other  problems.  Particularly,  God  is  a  large  sub- 
ject. That  in  the  opinion  of  some  critics  Mr.  Wood  was 
successful  in  solving  his  problems,  is  indicated  by  the  award 
of  one  of  The  Lyric  prizes  for  1919  to  this  volume. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  reviewer  the  book  is  only  a  work- 
manlike production,  with  some  elements  of  strength  and 
with  obvious  weaknesses.  There  are  effective  dramatic 
passages  and  pleasant  lyric  passages,  Mr.  Wood  being  at  his 
best  in  the  latter;  but  the  book  does  not  hold  the  reader. 

In  putting  his  theme  into  its  Hebraic  setting,  the  poet 
endeavors  to  we.ave  together  the  atmosphere,  spirit,  and 
manner  of  Hebrew  times,  and  a  modern  theme  and  spirit. 
It  is  not  easy  thus  to  combine  the  ancient  and  the  modern — 
there  is  only  one  James  Branch  Cabell.  The  two  are  not 
woven  together  in  Mr.  Wood's  book.  They  are  rather  laid 
side  by  side,  with  threads  overlapping  here  and  there. 

Some  of  the  songs  in  the  book  have  the  spirit  and  manner 
traditionally  associated  with  Jehovah-worship  and  cults  con- 
temporaneous with  it: 

His   wrath   is   a  hungry  lion — 

He  has  lifted  up  his  spear  in  anger 

And  slain  a  thousand  of  the  guardians  of  Baal! 

A  few  pages  farther  on,  one  comes  to  other  verses  full 
of  the  psycho-analytic  content  and  the  characteristic  rhythms 
of  sophisticated  vers  libre: 

There  is  one  inner  room 
I  keep  for  myself. 
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A  tiny  room — 

I   have    locked   the   door,    and   lost   the   key — 

You  cannot  enter. 

Each  moment  is  a  step 

Up  an  ascending  stairway  of  raptures. 

There  is  a  long  sleep  there, 
But  beyond  the  sleep — 
Beyond — beyond — 

The  characters,  moreover,  are  not  quite  convincing. 
Zadok,  the  priest,  may  actually  have  had  the  manners  and 
speech  of  a  shifty,  grafting  political  boss,  but  we  don't  feel 
him  as  a  reality.  Even  the  beautiful  vision  of  Jotham,  in  the 
last  portion  of  the  book,  where  Jehovah  is  seen  as  a  God  of 
brotherhood  and  perpetual  peace,  seems  Mr.  Wood's  vision 
much  more  than  Jotham's.  It  is  not  welded  into  the  struc- 
ture of  the  work. 

A  good  deal  of  the  reader's  feeling  regarding  the  book  is 
probably  due  to  conceptions  formed  by  the  Old  Testament 
scriptures;  but  so  vital  a  place  do  these  writings,  in  the 
King  James  version,  occupy  in  the  literary  background  of  all 
English-speaking  people  that  a  writer  dealing  with  Hebraic 
subject-matter  cannot  justifiably  overlook  their  influence. 

Jehovah  represents  a  big  conception  and  theme,  and  con- 
tains many  fine  lines;  but  it  is  not  a  satisfying  book.  It  fails 
to  give  the  reader  a  sense  of  ultimate  reality. 

Nelson  Antrim  Crawford 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

IN    DEFENSE    OF    RODKER 

Dear  Editor  of  POETRY:  Please  allow  me  to  reply  to 
Richard  Aldington's  criticism  of  the  work  of  John  Rodker, 
printed  in  your  October  issue. 

Because  Rodker  is  constantly  groping  for  new  methods 
in  poetic  style,  and  because  he  sometimes  attains  these  roads, 
he  must  naturally  arouse  the  anger  of  those  who  believe 
that  poetry  should  stand  still,  should  forever  observe  the 
rules  of  that  sublimated  "two-times-two-equals-four"  which 
men  call  simplicity.  I  am,  however,  more  tolerant  than 
Mr.  Aldington.  I  do  not  dislike  candor,  simplicity,  natur- 
alness and  health,  but  I  cannot  see  why  they  should  have 
an  endless  monopoly  on  English  poetry.  I  am  also  afraid 
that  critics  like  Mr.  Aldington  are  inclined  to  rail  at  sexual 
frankness  and  intellectual  complexities  without  understand- 
ing that  health  is  not  always  a  virtue  when  it  lacks  the 
keenness  of  other  elements.  Besides,  this  charge  of  "un- 
healthiness"  is  an  easy  and  hollow  gesture  used  by  critics 
who  possess  no  better  arguments.  Mr.  Rodker's  poetry  is 
often  involved  and  sardonic,  but  it  holds  a  bitter  strength 
far  removed  from  the  flabby  virulence  of  disease.  To  some 
men,  only  the  movements  of  a  child  playing  in  a  garden 
can  be  considered  healthy! 

Mr.  Aldington  charges  Rodker  with  affectation,  and 
sneers  at  his  "mangled  metaphors  .  .  .  panted  out  in 
telegraphic  journalese."  Rodker  does  not  believe  that  life 
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is  a  succession  of  unbroken  colors — he  spies  tangled  and 
elusive  shades  and  strives  to  capture  them  with  friendly 
metaphors.  After  all,  coherence  is  a  relative  word — Nietzsche 
and  an  Aleutian  Islander  would  probably  quarrel  over  its 
definition.  Its  presence  is  a  matter  of  taste  and  discernment. 
To  substantiate  his  contentions,  however,  Aldington  adopts 
the  old  critical  method  of  separating  phrases  and  lines  from 
their  content,  distorting  their  meanings  and  taking  care  to 
select  the  poet's  least  representative  lines.  At  the  other 
extreme  we  have  critics  who  carefully  select  the  best  lines 
in  a  poet's  work  and  strive  to  create  an  equally  false  and 
facile  impression.  Quotations  prove  nothing  unless  they  are 
fairly  numerous  and  unmutilated!  I  shall  therefore  refrain 
from  quoting  many  beautiful  lines  in  Mr.  Rodker's  work 
and  content  myself  with  advising  people  to  read  it  before 
pronouncing  judgment.  Maxwell  Bodenheim 

NOTE:     The  editor  confesses  feeling  strain,  rather  than   achieve- 
ment, in  Mr.  Rodker's  beautifully  printed  Hymns. 

A    KANSAS   PRIZE 

Dear  POETRY:  The  Kansas  Authors'  Club  has  offered  a 
prize  of  $100  for  the  best  poem,  and  a  similar  prize  for  the 
best  short  story,  produced  by  a  citizen  of  Kansas  in  1920. 
Published  and  unpublished  work  is  equally  eligible.  Ma- 
terial submitted  or  requests  for  information  may  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  president  of  the  club,  Professor  J.  W.  Searson, 
Manhattan,  Kansas.  N.  A.  C. 
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NOTES 

Three  English  poets  and  five  Americans  are  represented  this 
month.  Of  the  former,  Mr.  John  Drinkwater  has  appeared  before 
in  our  pages,  and  since  then  has  been  prominently  before  the  public 
as  the  author  of  the  play  Abraham  Lincoln.  His  latest  book  is 
Poems  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.). 

Mr.  Osbert  Sitwell,  of  Renishaw  Hall,  Derbyshire,  is  sufficiently 
introduced,  in  this  number,  by  Mr.  Aldington's  review  of  his  latest 
book.  The  Pond  Bureau  announces  that  Mr.  Sitwell,  who  is  a 
connoisseur  of  art  as  well  as  a  poet,  will  come  to  America  this 
season  with  a  series  of  lectures  on  The  Modern  Movements  in  Eng- 
land. 

Miss  Winifred  Bryher,  of  London,  is  a  young  poet,  critic  and 
novelist  who  has  contributed  appreciative  articles  on  American 
poets,  especially  the  Imagists,  to  the  London  Saturday  Review  and 
other  papers.  Her  novel,  Development  (Constable  &  Co.),  will 
soon  be  issued  over  here  by  the  Macmillan  Co.  Miss  Bryher  and 
H.  D.  (Mrs.  Richard  Aldington)  crossed  the  ocean  in  September, 
and  will  spend  the  winter  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Of  the  five  Americans  in  this  number,  two  have  appeared  before 
in  POETRY: 

Mr.  Robert  McAlmon,  whose  aeronautical  poems  we  printed  in 
1919,  was  born  in  Kansas  in  1896.  After  demobilization  from  the 
A.  E.  F.,  he  lived  for  a  time  in  Los  Angeles,  and  since  last  spring 
has  been  a  resident  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Yvor  Winters,  of  Chicago,  was  for  a  time  a  member  of 
the  students'  Poetry  Club  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  At  present 
he  is  sojourning  in  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

The  three  poets  who  appear  this  month  for  the  first  time  are: 
Mr.  Bernard  Raymund,  of  Chicago;  Mr.  David  Greenhood,  a  young 
poet  of  San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  who  was  for  a  season  in  Mr.  Byn- 
ner's  class  at  Berkeley;  and  Miss  Katharine  Riggs,  of  Walling- 
ford,  Conn.,  who  is  now  a  student  at  Mount  Holyoke.  Miss  Riggs' 
poem  has  recently  won  the  prize  in  the  annual  Mount  Holyoke 
poetry  contest,  and  is  therefore  included,  by  our  special  permission, 
in  the  December  number  of  the  college  monthly. 

The  editors  wish  to  express  their  thanks  to  subscribers  for  their 
cheerful  acquiescence  in  POETRY'S  increased  price.  We  ask  certain 
of  them  to  accept  this  grateful  acknowledgment  of  cordial  letters 
too  numerous  to  be  personally  answered. 

We  have  received  several  copies  of  POETRY  for  January,   1920; 
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but,  as  the  number  is  still  scarce,  we  shall  be  glad  to  pay  the  full 
retail  price  for  more. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

ORIGINAL  VERSE: 

Hymns,  by  John  Rodker.     The  Ovid  Press,  London. 
The  Happy  Bride,  by  F.  Tennyson  Jesse.     Geo.  H.  Doran  Co. 
Edelweiss  and  Alprose  and  Other  Poems,  by  Ida  Stieler.     Privately 

printed,    Seattle,   Wash. 
The    Forerunner — His    Parables    and    Poems,    by    Kahlil    Gibran. 

Alfred  A.  Knopf. 
Quests:    Poems    in    Prose,    by    Sylvia    Hortense    Bliss.      Privately 

printed,   Montpelier,   Vt. 

Songs  and  Sonnets,  by  Kenneth  Slade  Ailing.     Priv.  ptd.,  N,  Y. 
Moons  of  Grandeur,  by  William  Rose  Benet.    Geo.  H.  Doran  Co. 
The  Birds  and  Other  Poems,  by  J.  C.  Squire.     Doran. 
More  Truth  Than  Poetry,  by  James  J.  Montague.     Doran. 
Second  Poems — 1920,  by  Edwin  Curran.     Priv.  ptd.,  Zanesville,  O. 
Out  of  the  Dust,  by  Marietta  Minnigerode  Andrews.     E.  P.  Dut- 

ton  &  Co. 

Rhymes  of  a  Child's  Word,  by  Miriam  Clark  Potter.     Four  Seas  Co. 
Songs  of  the  Trail,  by  Henry  Herbert  Knibbs.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
Clouds  and  Cobblestones,  by  Hortense  Flexner.    Houghon  Mifflin  Co. 
Poems,  by  Alec  de  Candole.     Cambridge  University  Press. 
Terra  Italica,  by  Edward  Storer.     Egoist  Press,  London. 
The    Twilight    Soul,    by    Gustave    Frederick    Mertins.      Privately 

printed,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Neighbours,   by  Wilfrid  Wilson   Gibson.     Macmillan   Co. 
As    the    Wind    Blew,    by    Amelie    Rives    (Princess    Troubetskoy). 
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SWIFT'S  PASTORAL 

A  Story  That  Has  for  its  Background  Saint  Patrick's 
Purgatory 

Characters:   Jonathan   Swift  and   Esther    Vanhomrigh 

T^STHER.     I  know  the  answer:  'tis  ingenious. 
-*--'  I'm  tired  of  your  riddles,  Doctor  Swift 

Swift.     Faith,  so  am  I. 

Esther.     But  that's  no  reason  why  you'll  be  splenetic. 

Swift.     Then  let  us  walk. 

Esther.     But  will  you  talk  too?    Oh,  is  there  nothing 
For  you  to  show  your  pupil  on  this  highway? 

Swift.     The  road  to  Dublin,  and  the  road  that  leads 
Out  of  this  sunken  country. 
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Esther.     I  see  a  Harper: 

A  Harper  and  a  country  lout,  his  fellow 
Upon  the  highway. 

Swift.     I  know  the  Harper. 

Esther.     The  Doctor  knows  so  much,  but  what  of  that? 
He'll  stay  splenetic. 

Swift.     I  have  seen  this  Harper 

On  many  a  road.     I  know  his  name  too — 
I  know  a  story  that  they  tell  about  him. 

Esther.     And  will  it  take  the  pucker  off  his  brow 
If  Cadenus  to  Vanessa  tell  the  tale? 

Swift.     God  knows  it  might!     His  name's  O'Carolan — 
Turlough  O'Carolan ;  and  there  is  a  woman 
To  make  this  story  almost  pastoral. 

Esther.     Some  Oonagh  or  some  Sheelah,  I'll  engage. 

Swift.     Her  name 

Was  Bridget  Cruise.    She  would  not  wed  him, 

And  he  wed  one  who  had  another  name, 

And  made  himself  a  Minstrel,  but  a  Minstrel 

Of  consequence.     His  playing  on  the  harp 

Was  the  one  glory  that  in  Ireland  stayed 

After  lost  battles  and  old  pride  cast  down. 

Where  he  went  men  would  say: 

"Horses  we  may  not  own,  nor  swords  may  carry; 
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But  Turlough  O'Carolan  plays  upon  the  harp, 
And  Turlough  O'Carolan's  ten  fingers  bring  us 
Horses  and  swords,  gold,  wine,  and  victory." 

Esther.     Oh,  that  is  eloquence! 

Swift.     I  know  their  rhapsodies.     But  to  O'Carolan: 
He  played,  and  drank  full  cups;  made  proper  songs 
In  praise  of  banquets,  wine-cups,  and  young  maids — 
Things  easily  praised.    And  then  when  he  was  old — 

Esther.     How  old? 

Swift.     Two  score  of  years  and  ten. 

Esther.     But  that's  not  old! 

Swift.     And  that's  not  old !    Good  God,  how  soon  we  grow 
Into  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death ! — 
Not  into  the  Valley,  Vanessa,  mark,  of  Death, 
But  into  the  Shadow!    Two  score  of  years  and  ten — 
Have  we  not  three  score  and  some  more  to  live  ? 
So  has  that  tree  that's  withered  at  the  top — 
Dead  in  the  head !    Aye,  we,  Vanessa,  grow 
Into  the  Shadow,  and  in  the  Shadow  stay 
So  long! 

Esther.     I  thought  the  story  would  divert  Cadenus. 

Swift.     It  will,  it  will,  Vanessa.    What  was  I 
Then  saying? 
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Esther.     When  he  was  old — 

Swift.     When  he  was  old 

And  blind — did  I  say  he  was  blind? 

Esther.     You  did  not  say  it. 

Swift.     He's  blind — not  book-blind,  but  stone-blind. 
He  cannot  see 

The  wen  that  makes  two  heads  upon  the  fellow 
That  goes  beside  him,  hunched  up  with  the  harp; 
He  cannot  see 

The  Justice  to  the  assizes  riding 
With  soldiers  all  in  red  to  give  him  state. 
He  cannot  see 
The  beggar's  lice  and  sores. 

I  tell  a  story: 

When  this  O'Carolan  was  old  and  blind, 

As  I  have  said,  he  made  the  pilgrimage: 

'Twas  to  ...  No,   no,  'twas  not  the  place 

That  I'm  proscribed  to,  but  yet  one  that  is  called 

Saint  Patrick's  Purgatory. 

'Tis  on  an  island  in  a  lake,  a  low 

Island  or  islet.     The  water  round 

Is  dun,  unsunned ;  there  are  no  meadows  near, 

No  willows  grow,  no  lark  nor  linnet  sings. 

A  fissure  in  the  island  leads  down  to 

The  Purgatory  of  Souls,  their  fable  says. 


Padraic  Colum 

And  now  the  Harper  is  but  one  of  those, 

The  countless  wretches,  who  have  brought  their  sores 

To  that  low  island,  and  brought  darkened  spirits — 

Such  stream  has  flowed  there  for  a  thousand  years. 

I  do  not  know 

What  length  of  time  the  Harper  stays,  while  crowds 

Are  shambling  all  around  him,  weeping,  praying, 

Famishing  themselves;  or  drinking  the  dun  water 

Of  the  lake  for  wine;  or  kneeling,  with  their  knees 

On  sharpened  stones;  or  crowded 

In  narrow,  stony  cells. 

Esther.     It  is  a  place 
Papistical. 

Swift.     It  is  a  place 

Most  universal.     Do  we  not  walk 

Upon  a  ground  that's  drenched  with  tears,  and  breathe 

An  air  that's  thickened  with  men's  darkened  spirits? 

Aye,  and  on  an  islet, 

Suffering  pain  and  hearing  cries  of  wretches; 

Cut-off,  remote,  banished,  alone,  tormented! 

Name  the  place  as  you  will,  or  let  it  be 

Saint  Patrick's  Purgatory. 

But  comes  a  time  the  blind  man  rows  to  shore 
From  that  low  island.     He  touches  shore,  and  cries, 
"Hands  for  a  blind  man's  help !"  and  hands  were  held— 
He  touched  a  hand. 
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Here  then's  the  pastoral: 
The  hand,  the  fingers  of  the  hand,  the  clasp, 
The  spirit  flowing  through — he  knew  them  all. 
He  knew  all  well,  and  in  an  instant  knew  them ; 
And  he  cried  out,  "The  hand  of  Bridget  Cruise!" 

Oh,  in  the  midmost  of  our  darkened  spirits 

To  touch  a  hand,  and  know  the  truth  within  it — 

The  truth  that's  clasped,  that  holds,  the  truth  that's  all 

For  us — for  every  day  we  live,  the  truth! 

To  touch  that  hand,  and  then  once  more  to  turn 

To  turn  around  upon  the  world's  highway, 

And  go  alone — poor  hand,  poor  hand! 

But  she, 

This  Bridget  Cruise,  was  leaving  that  dull  shore 

For  that  low  island,  and  had  cares  beyond 

The  memory  of  O'Carolan.    Well,  they  passed, 

He  going  and  she  coming;  well,  and  then 

He  took  his  harp,  and  the  country  lout,  his  fellow, 

Went  with  him,  as  we  see  them  going  now. 

Esther.     They've  passed:  there  is  no  one  now  beside  us. 
And  will  you  take  my  hand  ?    You  used  to  call  me 
A  white  witch,  but  there  is  no  witchery 
In  this  plain  hand  of  mine! 

You  told  a  double  story,  Doctor  Swift. 

Padralc  Colum 
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KEATS  TO  FANNY  BRAWNE 

Fanny!    If  in  your  arms  my  soul  could  slip — 

Arms  that  my  love  first  fancied — not  the  grave ! 

Cities  of  Hate  and  Madness  round  me  rave; 

And  Love  with  anguished  finger  at  the  lip 

Fares  shelterless!     These  have  my  fellowship — 

Memory  and  Loneliness!    What's  left?    To  brave 

Death!    But  before  it  Tragedy:  not  to  crave 

You  changed  or  truly  seen!    The  hemlock  drip 

Of  rains  upon  half-lived  or  ruined  springs, 

Where  you  dance,  smiling,  numbs  me  now,  and  soothes 

Hopes  that  once  sought  a  beauty  gone  before. 

Losses  have  stripped  me !    But  the  vanishings 

Of  winter  winds  leave  me  to  starry  truths — 

Who  once  desired  you,  but  desire  no  more! 

Edgar  Lee  Masters 
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A  GOODNIGHT 

Go  to  sleep — though  of  course  you  will  not — 
to  tideless  waves  thundering  slantwise  against 
strong  embankments,  rattle  and  swish  of  spray 
dashed  thirty  feet  high,  caught  by  the  lake  wind, 
scattered  and  strewn  broadcast  in  over  the  steady 
car  rails !    Sleep,  sleep !    Gulls'  cries  in  a  wind-gust 
broken  by  the  wind;  calculating  wings  set  above 
the  field  of  waves  breaking. 
Go  to  sleep  to  the  lunge  between  foam-crests, 
refuse  churned  in  the  recoil.     Food!     Food! 
Offal!    Offal!  that  holds  them  in  the  air,  wave-white 
for  the  one  purpose,  feather  upon  feather,  the  wild 
chill  in  their  eyes,  the  hoarseness  in  their  voices — 
sleep,  sleep  .  .  . 

Gentlefooted  crowds  are  treading  out  your  lullaby. 

Their  arms  nudge,  they  brush  shoulders, 

hitch  this  way  then  that,  mass  and  surge  at  the  crossings — 

lullaby,  lullaby!    The  wild-fowl  police  whistles, 

the  enraged  roar  of  the  traffic,  machine  shrieks: 

it  is  all  to  put  you  to  sleep, 

to  soften  your  limbs  in  relaxed  postures, 

and  that  your  head  slip  sidewise,  and  your  hair  loosen 

and  fall  over  your  eyes  and  over  your  mouth, 

brushing  your  lips  wistfully  that  you  may  dream, 

sleep  and  dream — 
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A  black  fungus  springs  out  about  lonely  church  doors — 

sleep,  sleep.     The  Night,  coming  down  upon 

the  wet  boulevard,  would  start  you  awake  with  his 

message,  to  have  in  at  your  window.     Pay  no 

heed  to  him.     He  storms  at  your  sill  with 

cooings,  with  gesticulations,  curses! 

You  will  not  let  him  in.     He  would  keep  you  from  sleeping. 

He  would  have  you  sit  under  your  desk  lamp 

brooding,  pondering;  he  would  have  you 

slide  out  the  drawer,  take  up  the  ornamented  dagger 

and  handle  it.     It  is  late,  it  is  nineteen-nineteen — 

go  to  sleep,  his  cries  are  a  lullaby; 

his  jabbering  is  a  sleep-well-my-baby ;  he  is 

a  crackbrained  messenger. 

The  maid  waking  you  in  the  morning 

when  you  are  up  and  dressing,    . 

the  rustle  of  your  clothes  as  you  raise  them — 

it  is  the  same  tune. 

At  table  the  cold,  greenish,  split  grapefruit,  its  juice 

on  the  tongue,  the  clink  of  the  spoon  in 

your  coffee,  the  toast  odors  say  it  over  and  over. 

The  open  street-door  lets  in  the  breath  of 

the  morning  wind  from  over  the  lake. 

The  bus  coming  to  a  halt  grinds  from  its  sullen  brakes — 

lullaby,  lullaby.     The  crackle  of  a  newspaper, 

the  movement  of  the  troubled  coat  beside  you — 

sleep,  sleep,  sleep,  sleep  .  .  . 
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It  is  the  sting  of  snow,  the  burning  liquor  of 
the  moonlight,  the  rush  of  rain  in  the  gutters  packed 
with  dead  leaves:  go  to  sleep,  go  to  sleep. 
And  the  night  passes — and  never  passes — 

William  Carlos  Williams 


FEEL  OF  BRAMBLES 

She  will  bear  him  children  with  straight  backs  and  sturdy 

limbs, 

Clear-eyed  children  with  untroubled  minds. 
Mine  would  have  been  brown  things,  questioners — 
With  little  hoofs,  I  think; 
Lovers  of  wind  and  rain 
And  twisted  brambly  paths  over  the  hills. 
But  he  was  afraid — afraid  of  the  brown-hoofed  ones; 
And  more  afraid  that  sometimes, 
As  we  grew  old  together, 
I  would  slip  away  from  him  to  the  hills; 
Where  he — because  of  gout,  or  girth,  or  civic  dignity — 
Could  not  come  after. 

He  need  not  have  been  troubled: 

Long  before  that  I  should  have  lost  the  feel  of  brambles. 

Hazel  Raw  son  Cades 


THROUGH  WINDOWS 

LUMBERMEN 

I  watch  the  lumbermen 

Winding  up  the  mountain 

Between  the  autumn  branches. 

I  see 

Leaves  gold,  red,  flame  and  green, 

With  flashes  of  faded  blue  between 

Of  their  overalls. 

Straining  and  pulling, 

Horses  brown  and  soiled  white 

Stagger  up  the  mountain-side 

Before  'them, 

Dragging  huge  and  heavy  timber. 

Down  in  the  valley 

I  can  hear  the  echo 

Of  the  men's  muffled  curses, 

And  the  quick  snap 

Of  long  thin  whips. 

SOILED   HANDS 

After  everyone  had  left, 

It  was  always  so  wonderful  sitting  in  the  dark  theatre  with 

you. 
There  was  a  mystery  about  it, 
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As  though  the  echo  of  many  plays 

Still  lingered  in  the  folds  of  the  curtain, 

While  phantom  figures  crouched  low  in  the  chairs, 

Beating  applause  with  vapor  hands. 

Do  you  remember  how  we  always  sat  silently? 

I  would  shut  my  eyes  to  feel  your  closeness  nearer. 

Then  slowly  and  like  a  ritual 

I  would  take  your  hand, 

And  you  would  laugh  a  little  and  say, 

"My  hands  are  awfully  sticky" — or 

"I  can't  seem  to  keep  my  hands  clean  in  this  theatre." 

As  if  that  mattered  ...  as  if  that  mattered  .  .  . 

UNREALITY 

Through  the  window-pane  I  see  your  face, 
Its  outline  a  little  vague 
In  the  dimness  of  the  shadow. 
But  the  whiteness  of  your  skin 
Is  like  a  clean  ship's  sail, 
Standing  out  in  the  darkness  of  a  night. 
And  your  eyes,  I  see  them  like  two  golden  bowls, 
With  the  rays  of  a  thousand  moonbeams  sweeping  over  them. 
As  I  pass  out  into  the  blackness, 
I  wonder  if  I  have  ever  really  known  you — 
Or  if  you  exist  at  all, 

And  are  not  but  a  twisted,  fevered,  silver  creation  of  my 
brain. 
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And  the  unreality  of  you  comes  over  me, 
Like  a  mist  upon  a  lonely  sea. 

TO  VOULETTI 

There  is  not  a  leaf  grown, 
Not  a  breeze  that's  blown, 
Not  a  sweet  fragrant  tree, 
That  is  not  you  to  me. 

In  the  sunlight  I  feel  your  smile, 
In  the  moonlight,  the  whole  long  while, 
I  feel  the  pressure  of  your  hand, 
And  feeling  this  I  understand. 

I  understand  all  sacred  things, 
The  depths  of  life,  the  secret  wings 
That  carry  beyond  the  dreary  way, 
Turning  dark  to  light,  and  night  to  day. 

All  things  fine,  and  straight,  and  true, 

I  know  better  because  of  you; 

While  your  sweetness  is  like  a  warm  fresh  shower, 

And  your  face  and  soul  like  a  sun-kissed  flower. 

Mercedes  de  Acosta 
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THREE  POEMS 

DEIRDRE 

Now  thou  art  hidden,  I  have  no  place  of  rest. 

Where  should  I  sleep  when  the  earth  lies  on  thy  heart? 

The  darkness  had  no  peril  when  thy  arms  were  round  me, 

Naoise, 

But  where  shall  I  hide  from  the  night  now  that  I  am  alone  ? 
The  stones  that  will  cover  my  body  are  all  I  desire. 

The  light  of  the  sun  is  a  burden  too  heavy  for  me. 

I  would  I  could  shut  out  all  but  the  darkness  wherein  thou 

dwellest. 

I  that  had  more  treasure  than  the  great  kings  of  the  world — 
I  am  bare  to  the  wind,  without  shelter,  without  love. 
Henceforth  for  ever  I  have  nothing  but  grief  and  silence  and 

weeping. 

SILENCE 

Be  wroth  then  if  thou  wilt,  but  no  more  be  silent! 
Wrath  love  will  heal,  but  a  sword  is  forged  in  thy  silence; 
For  then  is  heard  the  crying  for  love  in  my  breast, 
And  the  echoless  beating  of  my  heart. 

DISILLUSION 

Darkness  and  the  wind  are  between  the  tall  stones  of  the 
temple. 
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Mo  ire  en  Fox  a  Cheavasa 

No  priest  is  there,  no  voice,  no  fire  on  the  altar  ; 
Silence  alone  and  darkness,  and  the  mocking  wind. 

This  is  the  end  of  dreams.     O  empty  sky, 

0  deaf  and  silent  earth,  O  broken  dreams! 

1  have  besought  the  dust  that  my  hands  hold. 

Moire  en  Fox  a  Cheavasa 


THE  SORROWFUL  MASQUERADE 

Even  as  to  a  music,  stately  and  sad, 

The  young  girl's  feet  begin  to  move  in  a  dance, 

And  curiously  for  joy  shift  and  advance; 

So  to  a  mournful  waltz,  sombre  and  sweet, 

All  laughing  things  move  with  delighted  feet, 

So  all  things  that  draw  light  and  laughing  breath 

Move  to  the  mournful  waltz  of  life  and  death. 

Comedy  is  a  girl  dancing  in  time 

To  the  tragic  pipes,  sorrowful  and  sublime; 

And  ever  she  laughs  back,  and  as  she  skips 

Mimics  the  mournful  music  with  her  lips; 

Then  for  sheer  anger  at  her  own  pretense 

Sobs  violently  at  her  own  vehemence, 

And  mocks  her  tears.     But  when  the  pipings  sleep 

She  needs  must  cover  up  her  face  and  weep. 

John  Hall  Wheelock 
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TO  ONE  WHO  ASKS 

Curious  you  should  not  see  my  feet  are  weary — 
Weary  of  the  way  you  see  so  fair — 

As  wondering  you  look  along  each  silver  path  with  question 
Why  I  will  not  tread. 

Curious  you  should  not  see  my  eyes  are  weary, 
Weary  of  the  sorrow  and  the  passion  they  have  seen ; 
Asking  now  to  close,  the  last  kiss  given, 
The  last  word  said. 

Curious  you  should  not  see  my  hands  are  weary, 
Weary  with  their  ceaseless  fluttering  round  little  things; 
Concerned  no  longer  with  caresses  nor  with  loving, 
Still  and  uncomforted. 

Your  young  desire  would  take  away  my  sorrow, 
Do  you  not  see  I  have  but  ashes  for  you? 
I  would  not  lay  upon  your  eager  breast 
My  weary  head. 

Your  feet  are  hurrying, "your  soul  is  hungering — 
You  of  the  intent  eyes,  the  questing  will. 
Why  do  you  ask  my  two  tired,  empty  hands 
To  give  you  bread? 

You  will  not  see  my  very  soul  is  weary — 

I  think  it  died  long,  long  ago,  or  fled. 

Would  you  ask  caresses  from  a  shadow-woman — 

Kisses  from  the  dead?  Mary  Aldis 
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LYRICS 
i 

Your  hands — 
Lilies  of  white  flame! 
Your  hands 
That  knew  .  .  . 

But  now, 

Crossed  thus 

And  cold, 

They  are  more  beautiful 

Than  eucharist  lilies  cooled  with  snow. 

II 

All  day  her  hair  lay  spread  upon  the  grass 
Where  winds  pass; 
(I  could  not  pass). 

And  now, 

Here  in  the  midst  of  heaven — 

In  this  music  room, 

God's  resting  room — 

Above  angelic  singing 

Through  my  heart  will  pass 

This  memory,  this  song: 

All  day   her  hair  lay  spread  upon  the  grass 
Where  winds  pass; 
(I  could  not  pass).  Harold  Cook 
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TWO  POEMS 

WHENCE? 

I  do  not  know  who  sings  my  songs 
Before  they  are  sung  by  me. 

For  my  mind  is  an  ordered  house 
Where  never  a  song  should  be; 
And  the  world  is  the  sort  of  a  place 
That  my  judicious  spirit  grieves. 
Yet  when  my  thoughts  are  seated  round 
With  their  eyes  upon  the  ground, 
The  little  songs  come  flimmering 
Like  swallows  round  the  eaves. 

And  when  my  life  is  as  dry  as  a  gourd, 

My  heart  the  pebble,  rattled  by  despair, 

Shaken  at  the  funeral 

Of  all  the  gods  that  were, 

I  stretch  my  thoughts  in  the  empty  room — 

And  suddenly  my  songs  are  there. 

UNWORTHY   LOVE 

How  is  it  with  my  heart 
Since  I  can  love  you? 
Flawed  in  the  casting, 
So  that  your  spirit, 


Mary  Austin 


When  I  strike  it  with  nobleness, 
Rings  no  tone  truly. 


Yet,  at  that  flattened  note, 

The  soul  of  every  sense, 

Shouldering  each  on  each, 

Runs  and  looks  out  of  the  windows, 

While  deep  in  the  house  of  life 

Age-long,  unimagined  instincts 

Bay  at  the  voice  of  the  master. 

Mary  Austin 


PRESAGE 

He  has  loved  me  for  my  gaiety, 

Not  for  quiet  moods  or  thoughts  that  bless  ; 
He  has  loved  me  for  my  wayward  grace, 

Not!  because  he  knew  my  tenderness. 

So  our  love  is  transient,  and  as  frail 

As  a  moth  or  darting  dragonfly. 
There's  no  memory  of  peace  to  heal 

Any  wound  that  comes.    Our  love  will  die. 

F.  S.  Putnam 
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SONGS  OF  YOUTH 

SEEKING   LOVE 

He  said  he  knew  nothing  of  love; 

And  asked  the  flower  to  tell  him 

What  it  meant. 

The  flower  turned  its  face  upward, 

And  sunbeams  came  to  kiss  it 

While  it  held  the  bee  in  its  embrace. 

He  shook  his  head — "I  do  not  understand." 

He  called  upon  the  bird  for  love; 
And  the  bird  began  to  sing  so  sweetly, 
That  one  could  but  listen. 
A  mate  was  soon  returning  the  serenade; 
And  then,  they  met  and  were  off  together. 
His  face  was  perplexed. 

The  snow,  he  thought,  might  know 

What  love  truly  was; 

But  his  fleecy  friends  were  seeking  peace 

On  earth's  warm  breast. 

He  moved  slowly  on. 

I  tried  to  tell  him  what  he  sought: 
Two  parts  of  a  soul,  that  were  cut 
By  the  shears  of  God, 
Unite — this  is  called  love. 
He  was  solemn. 
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Benjamin  Rosenbaum 


One  night  he  passed  away, 
And  I  saw  him  in  a  dream. 
"I  am  in  love  with  Death," 
He  said. 
I  did  not  understand. 


GONE 

She  is  gone! 

Gone? 

The  night  was  moaning 

Under  the  whip  of  the  wind. 

I  was  off  through  it, 

Throwing  myself  against  its  emptiness 

As  it  clutched  me 

And  sent  a  shiver  down  my  back. 

Where  were  the  stars  and  the  moon? — 

Some  thief  had   taken   them 

As  he  had  taken  her. 

The  hairless  trees  were  talking  wildly — 

They  were  as  mad  as  I, 

But  I  was  speechless. 

The  lazy  hours  slowly  plodded  along, 

Until  God  took  pity 

And  placed  a  red  light  in  the  east, 

While  Peace  sprinkled  her  flowers  everywhere. 

And  I  found  her! 
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GLIMPSES   OF    HER 

I  know  where  you  got 

Your  blushing  cheeks, 

Red  rose; 

And  why  you  can  bedeck 

Yourself  in  blue, 

O  succory! 

You  too, 

Fields  of  wheat, 

Are  in  this  plot. 

You  tried  to  keep 

The  secret  of  your  grace 

With  the  wind; 

But  we  fools  called  poets 

Understand  your  language. 

And  you,  pure  lilies  of  white, 

You  also  I  must  call  thieves. 

But  I'm  glad  you  are! — 

I'm  glad  you  all  are! 

For  Mary's  journey  is  far-flung, 

And  I  must  see 

A  glimpse  of  her 

As  she  trips  along. 

So  blush  your  reddest,  my  rose! 

Show  me  her  eyes,  my  succory! 

Dance  again,  O  fields  of  wheat! 
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And  you,  my  lilies,  just  be  white 
As  her  little  white  hands. 

MY   PURPLE   GOWN    FROM   TYRE 

Pink  azaleas  and  dogwood 

Are  crowded  close  at  my  feet. 

Whitethroats  and  warblers 

Are  weaving  a  trail  between  the  trees 

And  cobalt-golden  sky. 

Now  I'll  mount  Ole  Tony  and  ride 

The   rolling  fields! 

Old  Ninevah's  riches  will  be  around  me, 

And  my  overalls  will  be 

My  purple  gown  from  Tyre! 

Benjamin  Rosenbaum 


THE  FEARLESS 

As  Winter,  fleeing, 

Leaves  the  shreds  of  its  ermine 

To  be  crunched  into  murk, 

The  fearless  leave 

Their  names. 

Mortimer  J.  Adhr 
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SPECTRE-THEME 

My  little  new  love 

Is  like  a  wistfully  singing  violin  on  a  moon-drenched  hill. 

So  I  wrapped  her  carefully  in  my  thoughts, 

And  carried  her  to  a  room 

Where  she  might  surrender  her  eyelids  to  my  lips 

And  dry  my  tears  in  her  hair. 

But  suddenly  you  were  there, 

Beloved  ghost, 

With  your  eyes  like  two  open  doors  to  sorrow's  chamber. 

You  were  so  nearly  afraid  to  speak 

Your  words  were  blown  toward  me 

Like  fragments  of  mist 

Distorted  and  scattered  by  wind. 

But  my  little  new  love — 

She  who  is  more  shy  than  drops  of  rain — 

Trembled  and  fled  from  me; 

And  then  there  were  only  we  two 

Poor  ghosts, 

Shrinking  against  opposite  walls  of  the  room, 

Staring. 

Leone  Baker 
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REFLECTIONS 

NEIGHBOR    MOON 
I 

Like  a  bulb  of  ivory  ready  to  burst 
The  moon  came  up  beside  us; 
It  reminded  me  of  her  beautiful  body, 
Beginning  to  swell  with  my  new  child. 

The  swelling  moon  smiled  down 

Half  in  pain,  half  in  fear, 

And  laid  her  long  fingers  on  my  wife's  hair. 

My  love  beside  me  pressed  my  hand, 

Proud  with  white  majesty 

From  the  mother  moon. 

II 

Gentle  moon, 

Will  you  kiss  it,  my  baby, 
When  it  lies  sleeping 
Beside  her? 

Give  it 
Her  beauty, 
Her  passion, 
Gentle  moon. 

in 

Already  her  breasts  are  swollen. 
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Suddenly  the  light  of  the  moon  penetrates  her 
And  proudly  she  takes  me  in  her  arms. 

In  the  moonlight  her  hair  seems  like  cold  metal, 

But  when  I  touch  it,  it  is  soft  and  warm. 

She  is  tired  and  quiet  in  my  arms, 

And  listens  absently  to  the  little  noises  of  the  night. 

In  her  eyes 

I  see  the  reflection  of  the  blood  running 

Through  her  bosom  into  the  veins  of  her  child. 

IV 

Moon,  chaste  one, 

Forgive  me 

If  under  your  rays 

I  have  been  brutal  with  caresses. 

You  had  many  breasts  then, 

You  were  insatiable  then, 

Chaste  moon. 

PROFILE 

The  clear  line  of  her  profile  reminded  me  of  an  ancient  relief 
I  saw  at  the  Louvre — some  Ceasar's  wife 
Tranquil  and  wise,  gazing  unregretfully 
Across  the  hysteric  ages  into  old  Rome. 

Long,  long  ago,  I  thought,  some  great  senator 
Lay  at  her  feet,  and  watched  the  evening  light 
Stamp  her  face  on  the  smooth  wall;  and  wondered 
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Charles  deGuire  Christoph 

At  her  beauty — and  how  the  shadows  of  her  lashes 
Made  fine  laces  on  her  cheeks,  and  how  her  eyes 
Caught  the  sun  and  burned  deeply  and  evenly. 
And  he  smiled  at  the  amorous  curve  of  her  chin  and  wished 
To  touch  her  lips — wine  and  silk  and  poesy. 

That  was,  perhaps,  in  Rome;  but  I  know  now 
My  lady  has  a  leper's  heart;  her  lips 
Are  torture,  and  her  eyes  reflect  such  shame 
There  is  no  help;  and  on  her  cheek  there  clings 
The  sad  voluptuousness  of  drunken  Time, 
Dancing  like  a  cretin  in  an  aimless  whirl. 

I  find  no  harmony;  I  had  no  right  to  try 

To  gain  such  end  while  all  the  wise  ones  sneer. 

When  years  have  tired,  and  turn  their  meagre  faces 

Again  to  the  old,  there  may  again  be  peace 

For  poets  singing;  there  may  again  be  love. 

OLD    PLACES 

I  must  flee  the  prod  of  my  neighbor. 

I  want  to  go  back  to  old  places, 

Where  I  can  sit  in  revery  and  watch  time  crumble, 

Think  thoughts  that  have  served  and  become  useless; 

Listen  to  the  piping  of  senile  gods 

And  the  prayers  of  long-forgotten  priests. 

I  want  to  go  back  to  old  places 

Rotten  with  beauty,  dying  with  beauty. 
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THOUGHT   OF   WOMEN 

What  is  there  that  mocks  me  in  a  woman's  eyes? 
There  is  a  taste  of  disdain  even  in  my  mistress's  kiss. 
And  I  have  told  them  I  am  very  wise. 

What  is  the  melodrama  I'm  the  victim  of? 

I  fear  I'm  a  songbird  for  a  show  of  marionettes: 

So  says  the  playman,  a  tender  little  dove. 

If  their  skirts  swish  like  clarinets 
And  their  breasts  are  silken  tambourines, 
Then  I've  a  little  opera,  but  it's  not  enough. 
Why  holds  that  merriment  in  the  pipes  of  love  ? 

What's  in  a  woman's  head,  what  under  her  hermiton? 

Not  a  sigh,  not  a  wound  will  the  cure  be, 

But  laughing,   the  wind   laughing 

Over  the  torn  trees  as  the  elder  satyrs 

Run  drunken  before  it  and  the  maenads 

Hide  in  the  old  caves. 

HERONS 

Many,  many  herons 

Fly  across  the  sky, — 

Sky  full  of  my  thoughts. 
They  are  moving  among  my  thoughts, — 

Many  V-shaped  birds 

Like  boats  for  my  thoughts  to  sail  in. 
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Many,  many  heroes 

Fly  with  the  herons — 

Men  and  ladies  among  the  stars, 
Poets  and  lovers  I  know; 

Many  swift  heroes 

Humming  like  words  for  a  poem. 

IMPROVISATION 

Tell  me  the  singing  glory  of  my  woe, 

Poet  who  can  hold  the  pen  to  paper,  for  I  go 

Silently   down   the  neuter-tinted   pathways  of  old   streams 

Lazily  frowning,  waiting  still  the  beams 

Of  suns  extended  in  some  dazzling  secret  sky 

To  show  me  beauty  on  my  heart  before  I  die — 

Great  Beauty  shrouded  in  her  multi-colored  pall 

With  kisses  for  my  lips,  and  sweetness  for  the  gall 

That  stings  them. 

So  some  have  always  gone; 
My  burden's  but  a  little  flowery  load  upon 
Old  monks  and  lovers  smiling  in  their  graves, 
And  singing  kings  somewhere  who  once  were  slaves 
Like  me. 

Why  scan  so  long?    O  poet,  say, 

"He  wandered  and  he  waited  till  he  found  where  Beauty 
lay." 

Charles  deGuire  Christoph 
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COMMENT 

WHAT    ARE   THEY   DOING? 

4t\  \  7  HAT  are  the  women's  clubs  doing?"  said  the  crit- 
V  V  ical  observer  somewhere  in  Iowa,  where  the  editor 
happened  to  be  journeying  through  the  Indian  summer 
weather.  "Here  is  the  richest — per  capita — state  in  the 
Union,  with  more  colleges  to  the  square  mile  than  it  knows 
what  to  do  with,  and  all  the  women  organized  into  clubs 
which  are  fiddle-faddling  with  every  subject  from  Homer 
to  garbage.  Yet  we  can't  get  anything  done  which  requires 
a  little  tight-fist  loosening — even  the  roads  that  our  rich 
farmers  drive  their  Fords  through  are  made  of  mud!  Why 
don't  the  women's  clubs  wake  people  up — start  something 
— instead  of  holding  good-clothes  meetings  and  lionizing 
the  latest  celebrity?" 

I  looked  around — it  was  the  same  familiar  crowd  of 
women — yes,  and  a  few  men — somewhat  too  well  dressed 
and  well  fed  for  a  tempered  human  weapon  in  this  dem- 
ocratic age;  the  same  rather  wistful  crowd  of  housed  and 
guarded  souls,  holding  resolutely  to  the  material  goods  they 
felt  sure  of,  and  casting  about  doubtfully  and  frugally  for 
half-suspected  spiritual  joys.  What  were  they  doing?  Any- 
thing beyond  the  satisfaction  of  persorial  ambition  and 
curiosity? — beyond  of  kind  of  intellectual  bargain-hunting 
involving  emotions  of  triumph  almost  as  keen  as  the  under- 
price  purchase  of  a  fur  coat? 
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The  dryness,  the  drabness,  the  thinness  of  life  in  this 
land  where  generous  nature  invites  to  richness  and  beauty 
— that  is  the  danger  which  has  come  with  the  waning  of 
the  Puritan  ideal.  The  original  Puritan  lived  an  intense 
religious  life;  his  faith  was  narrow,  perhaps,  but  it  struck 
deep.  He  walked  in  the  light  of  it;  he  lived  with  his  stern 
exacting  God.  He  was  frugal,  no  doubt,  but  saving  money 
was  not  his  chief  problem — he  had  to  save  his  soul.  His 
religion  fed  his  imagination  with  visions  of  heaven  and 
hell;  under  the  impulse  of  it  spiritual  life — embryonic  or 
more  developed — was  possible. 

But  as  time  went  on,  bringing  new  generations  and  scien- 
tific revelations,  this  heavenly  manna  turned  to  dust  and 
ashes.  The  village-bounded  Puritan  ideal  could  not  reach 
out  with  modern  science  and  grow  with  international  expe- 
rience. Though  it  may  still  survive  with  some  vitality  in 
little  strangely  islanded  and  isolated  church-groups  here 
and  there,  it  has  been  swept  away  as  a  spiritual  motive  from 
minds  aware  of  their  world. 

Now  when  mediaeval  Christianity  was  swept  away  as  a 
spiritual  motive  by  the  deluge  of  the  Renaissance,  its  long 
and  sedulous  cultivation  of  the  creative  instinct  of  beauty 
left  the  arts  as  a  refuge  for  human  souls.  Roman  Catholic- 
ism had  become  merely  a  symbolic  social  system,  perhaps, 
for  men  caught  in  the  new  current;  but  in  the  ever-creative 
arts  they  could  live,  vitally  and  imaginatively,  the  life  of 
the  spirit.  But  to  the  Puritan  the  arts  were  a  temptation 
of  Satan ;  even  the  creative  instinct  of  beauty  was  suspect. 
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So  when  his  fenced-in  religion  withered,  his  spirit  had  noth- 
ing left  to  feed  on ;  grasping  at  material  desires — mere  food- 
and-shelter  splendors — the  spirit  in  man,  starving  but  un- 
dying, found  these,  as  it  must  always  find  them,  the  gilded 
husks  of  death. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  from  women's  clubs,  perhaps, 
but  not  too  far  to  get  back.  The  women's  clubs  were  one 
response  to  this  spiritual  need — a  wistful  search  for  living 
grain  instead  of  husks.  And  they  have  done  much — they 
have  ploughed  up  the  ground,  perhaps  fertilized  it,  for  a 
new  harvest.  The  only  trouble  is,  they  don't  know  what 
to  plant;  they  lack  insight  and  direction.  They  get  too 
much  blind  satisfaction  out  of  good  works — useful  material 
benefits — and  fail  to  realize  that  their  planting  should  be 
of  food  for  the  spirit,  that  the  one  indispensable  need  of 
this  country  is  for  an  enriched  spiritual  life. 

Now  an  enriched  spiritual  life,  in  any  community,  is  pos- 
sible only  through  development  of  the  imagination — the 
creative  instinct  of  beauty.  Religion  does  that  whenever 
and  wherever  it  springs,  in  each  individual  soul,  from  a 
real  and  vital  faith.  The  arts  do  it  whenever  and  where- 
ever  they  spring,  in  each  individual  soul,  from  a  real  and 
vital  faith.  No  human  being  was  ever  created  who  had  not, 
somewhere  within  him,  the  instinct  to  create  beauty.  The 
zealot  creates  God,  the  supreme  beauty.  The  lover  creates 
his  ideal  mistress,  the  mother  creates  the  child — both  love- 
shaped  into  living  beauty.  The  statesman,  the  philosopher, 
create  beauty  in  orderly  societies  and  abstract  unities,  the 
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carpenter  in  his  panelled  wall,  the  farmer  in  his  evenly 
planted  field.  The  too  common  suppression  of  this  uni- 
versal instinct — through  misuse  of  the  machine,  through 
the  marshalling  of  "hands"  (without  brains)  to  monotonous 
labor,  through  the  idle  pleasures  and  accumulations  of  the 
rich,  through  other  time-consuming,  soul-destroying  abuses 
of  modern  "civilization" — is  chiefly  responsible  for  social 
unrest;  and  the  perversion  of  this  instinct  is  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  crime. 

To  develop  and  direct  this  instinct  for  the  creation  of 
beauty,  to  resist  the  tendency  toward  sterilization  of  the 
mind  in  our  educative  and  industrial  processes — in  short, 
to  enrich  the  imaginative  life  of  the  people — this  should  be 
the  primal  aim  of  our  women's  clubs  and  all  our  cultural 
organizations.  In  admitting,  for  example,  as  any  frank 
observer  is  compelled  to,  that  clothes  are  the  only  form  of 
artistic  self-expression  of  which  nine-tenths  of  our  young 
girls  are  keenly  aware,  is  to  draw  up  an  indictment  against 
their  parents  and  teachers,  and  the  whole  system  which  has 
brought  them  up  to  such  sterility  of  the  imagination.  Joy 
in  clothes  is  better  than  no  creative  joys  at  all,  but  why 
shouldn't  these  girls  have  been  led  to  sing,  dance,  rhyme, 
carve,  make  toys  or  furniture,  textures  or  garments,  or  even 
delicious  dishes — to  create  something  of  their  own?  And 
this  not  by  the  imposition  of  laws  and  examples  from  the 
past,  but  by  the  exercise  of  that  personal  impulse  toward 
artistic  expression  which  animates  the  little  dancing,  picture- 
drawing  child? 
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Every  woman's  club  should  be  an  agency  through  which 
its  members,  their  children  and  their  community  in  general, 
can  advance  to  more  complete  self-expression  in  beauty.  It 
should  aim  at  the  discovery  and  encouragement  of  each 
person's  imaginative  impulse  or  artistic  aptitude — of  each 
person's  special  dream;  and  not  be  discouraged  if  the  re- 
sponse is  often  crude  or  trivial. 

But  perhaps  this  would  mean  a  reversal  of  systems  of 
education  and  schools  of  thought  beside  which  the  Russian 
revolution  is  as  a  molehill  to  a  mountain !  H.  M. 


TWO    POETS    HAVE    DIED 

The  recent  death  of  two  poets  enforce?  a  sharp  contrast 
between  their  characters  and  careers.  John  Reed  and 
Louise  Imogen  Guiney  were  alike  only  in  their  courage 
and  spiritual  integrity,  and  in  their  love  of  the  art,  which 
they  practised  too  fitfully ;  in  all  other  details  no  two  human 
beings  could  be  more  different  than  the  shy  recluse  who  died 
in  Oxford,  and  the  rash  adventurer  of  countless  wars  who 
died  in  Moscow. 

John  Reed  was  so  active  in  radical  politics  as  to  have  too 
little  time  left  for  poetry;  but  in  this  place  it  is  proper  to 
record  that  his  neglect  of  the  art  was  accident  and  not  in- 
tention. Like  Jack  London,  he  was  always  dreaming  of 
tomorrow's  masterpiece.  Knowing  himself  for  a  poet,  he 
hoped  to  prove  his  vocation  by  many  poems  worthy  to 
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endure;  but  life  was  so  exciting,  and  the  social  struggle  in 
these  States  and  Mexico,  in  Finland,  Russia — everywhere — 
so  tempting  to  a  righting  radical,  that  poetry  had  to  wait 
for  the  leisure  which — alas! — never  came. 

My  too  slight  acquaintance  with  John  Reed  dates  from 
a  letter  of  September  n,  1912,  written  at  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, which  began  as  follows: 

Dear  Miss  Monroe:  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  been 
invited  to  contribute  poetry  (or  verse)  to  anything.  I  shall  not 
be  slow  to  take  advantage  of  it;  and  herewith  enclose  several 
verses  as  a  starter.  There  are  many  of  us  who  have  published 
in  the  magazines,  and  who,  without  any  feeling  that  a  material- 
istic public  refuses  us  recognition,  still  feel  that  the  magazines 
are  degrading  the  quality  of  poetry  in  America  just  as  they  have 
begun  to  degrade  the  Short  Story,  for  which  they  were  originally 
responsible.  I  am  myself  on  the  staff  of  a  magazine,  and  have 
often  heard  the  editors  say  that  poetry  was  a  declining  art. 
The  reasons  they  gave  might  interest  you  as  they  did  me: 
"That  the  public  had  lost  the  appreciation  of  rhythm,  because 
verse  was  no  longer  spoken  or  sung;  and  that  the  printed  poem 
conveyed  no  sense  of  melody  to  those  who  read  only  with  the 
eye." 

I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  so.  And  I  have  found  that  among 
men  of  whatever  class,  if  they  are  deeply  stirred  by  emotion, 
poetry  appeals;  as  indeed,  all  the  arts  appeal.  The  apathetic, 
mawkishly-religious  middle  class  are  our  enemies.  A  labor-leader, 
for  example,  who  has  been  indicted  for  complicity  in  the  dynamite 
plots,  read  aloud  to  me  Neihardt's  Man  Song  more  naturally 
and  beautifully  than  I  have  ever  heard  a  verse  read.  And  I 
think  that  wherever  men  are  deeply  stirred,  all  their  living  be- 
comes attuned  to  the  unheard  systole  and  diastole  of  their  pulses. 
Art  must  cease,  I  think,  to  be  for  the  aesthetic  enjoyment  of  a 
few  highly  sensitive  minds.  It  must  go  back  to  its  original 
sources. 

But  there  is  no  fairness  in  excluding  the  aristocracy  from  the 
democracy  of  art.  So  I  am  delighted  at  the  broadness  of  your 
aims  in  POETRY,  which  is  open  to  all  forms  and  all  thought.  Only 
in  the  open  forum  can  anything  vital  or  lasting  be  evolved. 
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Enclosed  in  this  letter  came  the  beautiful  ballad  Sangar, 
dedicated  to  Lincoln  Steffens  and  symbolizing  what  Reed 
called  his  "magnificent  try  for  peace  during  the  trial  of  the 
McNamaras."  Today  we  might  almost  apply  the  poem  to 
Reed  himself;  for  although  he  loved  a  fight  as  well  as  any 
soldier,  his  dream  was  of  a  peaceful,  co-operative  world 
which,  I  fear,  he  would  have  found  very  dull — that  won- 
derful "new  world"  in  which,  as  Gorky  says  of  Lenin's 
dream,  "all  men  are  reasonable,"  and  "the  earth  is  a  gigantic 
jewel,  facetted  with  beautiful  evidences  of  the  labor  of  a 
free  humanity."  In  the  fight  for  his  dream  he  died — would 
it  violate  his  knighthood  to  wish  him  peace  at  last? 

Sangar  has  been  reprinted  in  The  New  Poetry,  so  it  is 
unnecessary  to  repeat  it  here;  but  it  may  be  in  order  at  this 
moment  to  remind  our  readers  of  John  Reed's  last  appear- 
ance in  the  magazine,  with  the  beautiful  lyric  in  praise  of 
Proud  New  York: 

By  proud  New  York  and  its  man-piled  Matterhorns, 
The  hard  blue  sky  overhead  and  the  west  wind  blowing, 
Steam-plumes  waving  from  sun-glittering  pinnacles, 
And  deep  streets  shaking  to  the  million-river — 

Manhattan,  zoned  with  ships,  the  cruel 
Youngest  of  all  the  world's  great  towns, 

Thy  bodice  bright  with  many  a  jewel, 
Imperially  crowned  with  crowns 

Who  that  has  known  thee  but  shall  burn 

In  exile  till  he  come  again 
To  do  thy  bitter  will,  O  stern 

Moon  of  the  tides  of  men ! 
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Miss  Guiney  too  had  a  fighting  spirit,  though  her  life 
was  stilled  by  circumstances.  The  editor  remembers  with 
gratitude  how  valiantly  she,  then  an  influential  Bostonian, 
spoke  out  for  the  Columbian  Ode  in  its  first  moment,  when 
the  scornful  East  was  waiting  to  fall  upon  Chicago  for 
assigning  this  honor  to  a  local  "young  and  unknown"  poet. 
Her  books  of  verse — The  White  Sail,  A  Roadside  Harp 
and  The  Martyr's  Idyl — reveal  her  fine  high  quality,  and 
two  or  three  prose  works  reveal  her  scholarship.  The  flavor 
of  the  nineties  is  in  her  poetry,  and  much  of  it  seems  a  bit 
old-fashioned  today.  But  her  final  selected  and  collected 
Happy  Ending  contains  a  few  memorable  lyrics.  This  one, 
The  Knight  Errant,  suggested  by  Donatello's  Saint  George, 
has  always  seemed  to  me  a  keenly  personal  confession : 

Spirits  of  old  that  bore  me, 

And  set  me,  meek  of  mind, 
Between  great  dreams  before  me, 

And  deeds  as  great  behind — 
Knowing  humanity  my  star, 

As  first  abroad  I  ride, 
Shall  help  me  wear  with  every  scar 

Honor  at  eventide. 

Let  claws  of  lightning  clutch  me 

From  summer's  groaning  cloud, 
Or  ever  malice  touch  me 

And  glory  make  me  proud. 
Oh,  give  my  youth,  my  faith,  my  sword 

Choice  of  the   heart's  desire: 
A  short  life  in  the  saddle,  Lord! — 

Not  long  life  by  the  fire. 

Forethought  and  recollection 
Rivet  mine  armor  gay ! 
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The  passion  for  perfection 

Redeem  my  failing  way! 
The  arrows  of  the  upper  slope, 

From   sudden   ambush  cast, 
Rain  quick  and  true,  with  one  to  ope 

My  Paradise  at  last! 

I  fear  no  breathing  bowman, 

But  only,  east  and  west, 
The  awful  other  foeman 

Empowered  in  my  breast. 
The  outer  fray  in  the  sun  shall  be 

The  inner  beneath  the  moon ; 
And  may  Our  Lady  lend  to  me 

Sight  of  the  Dragon  soon! 

They  were  true  to  the  vision,  both  these  dead  poets,  even 
though  their  achievement  was,  as  with  all  the  high-desiring, 
imperfect  and  incomplete.  One  may  wish  them  fulfilment 
— either  peace  or  a  good  fight — in  a  happier  world. 

H.M. 


REVIEWS 

THE    OLD   ADAM 

The  New  Adam,  by  Louis  Untermeyer.     Harcourt,  Brace 

&  Howe. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Untermeyer  should  have  prefaced 
his  book  of  love-poems  with  a  Note  on  the  Poetry  of  Love, 
for  it  induces  in  the  reader  a  too  critical  attitude,  a  mood 
inimical  to  love-poems.  In  spite  of  one's  attempt  to  shut 
the  preface  from  one's  mind  in  reading  the  poems,  one  won- 
ders if  the  poems  themselves  have  not  grown  out  of  a  too 
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conscious  effort  to  produce  an  effect  or  sustain  a  theory, 
rather  than  to  record  a  passion.  Are  there  any  poems  in 
the  book  in  which  the  poet  has  really  lost  himself — as  one 
feels  that  Burns,  for  instance,  lost  himself  in  his?  Or  are 
there  any  that  move  us  as  Burns'  songs  move  us,  or  as 
Mr.  Yeats'  love-poems  move  us?  And  Mr.  Yeats,  by 
virtue  of  his  romanticism,  is  akin  to  the  Victorian  poets 
cited  by  Mr.  Untermeyer  as  not  knowing  "how  to  express 
what  love  between  the  sexes  really  meant."  Burns,  by  the 
way,  is  not  mentioned  in  Mr.  Untermeyer's  preface,  and 
he  might  include  him  as  a  sentimental  poet,  therefore  not 
akin  to  the  modern  school  which  supposedly  discards  the 
sentimental.  (Although  there  was  certainly  nothing  of 
"red  plush,"  "Dresden  China,"  "perfumed"  or  "perverse" 
about  Burns'  passion!)  But  the  fact  is  that  love  is  a  sen- 
timental passion;  and  the  more  deeply  in  love  the  poet  is, 
the  less  likely  he  is  to  analyze  it,  or  to  objectify  the  subject 
of  his  passion.  If  one  cite  in  contradiction  to  this  the  ana- 
lytical fervor  of  Mr.  D.  H.  Lawrence,  one  may  answer 
that  the  analysis  here  is  really  a  detailed  progression  of  the 
passion,  more  subjective  than  objective,  and  that  Woman, 
or  even  a  woman,  is  no  more  revealed  in  Mr.  Lawrence's 
poems  than  in  Swinburne's,  Tennyson's,  or  Rossetti's,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Untermeyer.  The  fact  again  is  that,  as  passion 
is  the  real  subject  of  love  poetry,  so,  whether  written  by 
man  or  woman,  love  poetry  always  reveals  the  writer  rather 
than  the  object  of  his  love.  Dramatic  poetry,  of  course, 
has  more  objective  scope;  and  hence  one  may  find  in  it  the 
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images  of  both  loved  and  lover.  But,  if  Tennyson  is  thin, 
he  is  quite  as  thin  on  the  masculine  as  on  the  feminine  side. 
However,  let  us  turn  to  Mr.  Untermeyer's  poems  them- 
selves. The  first  one  in  the  book,  The  New  Adam,  is  an 
expression  of  sexual  passion,  through  symbols.  One  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  older  poets  was  what  they  left 
unsaid,  probably  because  they  thought  some  things  could 
not  be  expressed.  The  effort  to  paint  the  sun  is  perhaps 
self-defeating  at  the  start.  And  yet,  although  "the  new 
Adam"  is  found  to  be  "the  old  Adam"  after  all,  it  is  in 
poems  which  show  the  struggle  of  a  man  against  his  passion 
— that  is,  against  the  subjugation  of  his  personality — that 
Mr.  Untermeyer  is  at  his  best.  Perhaps  this  is  the  "modern 
note" — the  source  of  masculine  as  well  as  feminine  unrest. 
If  the  older  poets  did  not  feel  it  so  much,  it  must  have 
been  that  they  were  less,  rather  than  more,  sentimental 
about  love  than  the  moderns.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  a 
primitive  characteristic,  and  modern  love  thus  brings  in  its 
train,  together  with  a  heightened  perception  of  itself,  an 
equal  degree  of  self-torturing  analysis,  negation  and  affirma- 
tion, much  of  which  is  perhaps,  at  the  root,  as  falsely  sen- 
timental as  the  Victorians.  Whether  or  not  you  capitalize 
Vice,  Virtue,  or  Adultery,  as  Swinburne  may  have  done,  or 
call  them  with  Dr.  Freud,  "complexes,"  the  subjective  mat- 
ter of  the  Victorian  love-poets  and  those  of  today  is  not 
greatly  changed.  A  lovers'  quarrel  remains  a  lovers'  quarrel, 
even  though  you  call  it  neurosis.  If  Mr.  Untermeyer  wants 
to  make  a  chasm  between  poets  who  write  of  love,  it  must, 
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therefore,  be  a  chasm  of  greater  distance.  Certainly  there 
is  less  in  common  between  the  poets  of  today  and  the  Eliza- 
bethans, than  between  these  poets  and  the  Victorians. 

It  is  obviously  quite  impossible  to  keep  off  Mr.  Unter- 
meyer's  preface!  But  I  was  going  to  say  that  A  Marriage, 
Wrangle,  Neurosis,  are  among  the  most  successful  in  the 
book.  He  is  curiously  more  able  to  stir  angry  passions  than 
he  is  to  arouse  the  softer  ones.  Some  poets  are  better  haters 
than  lovers,  and  the  note  of  protest,  which  is  one  side  of 
hate,  has  always  been  a  distinctive  feature  of  this  poet's 
work.  Thus,  fiords  for  a  Jig — To  Be  Danced  on  the  Grave 
of  an  Enemy  has  a  sprightly  vitality. 

Mr.  Untermeyer's  book  will  live  for  me,  however,  be- 
cause of  one  perfect  line.  It  occurs  in  an  otherwise  im- 
perfect poem,  Infidelity,  of  which  I  quote  only  the  middle 
stanzas : 

It  is  not  you  I  love,  it  is  the  form 

And  shadow  of  all  lovers  who  have  died 
That  gives  you  all  the  freshness  of  a  warm 
And  unfamiliar  bride. 

It  is  your  name  I  breathe,  your  hands  I  seek — 

//  will  be  you  when  you  are  gone. 
And  yet  the  dream,  the  name  I  cannot  speak 
Is  that  that  lures  me  on. 

A  poem  more  perfect  as  a  whole  is  Matter.  Here  are  the 
last  two  stanzas: 

But  after  a  lifetime 

Of  hunger  and  prayer, 
I  broke  my  heart  trying 

To  make  the  world  care. 
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And  now,  as  I  lie  here 

Feeding  this  tree, 
I  am  more  to  the  world 

Than  it  is  to  me. 

When  it  comes  to  treating  of  "derelicts,"  Mr.  Unter- 
meyer  hardly  proves  his  case  against  Swinburne  and  Ros- 
setti;  and,  if  he  is  less  theatric,  or  if  he  has  another  kind 
of  theatricality — 

She  drifts  by  under  the  lights 

Flaunting  her  tattered  sails, 
Wreck  of  a  thousand  nights 

And  a  thousand  gales — 

he  is  also  less  human,  however  humanitarian,  and  also  less 
the  poet.  This  last  is  of  course  the  final  test:  only  by  sur- 
passing the  earlier  poets  of  love  could  Mr.  Untermeyer  have 
upheld  the  challenge  of  his  preface.  It  was  perhaps  more 
courageous  than  judicious  to  invite  comparison  with  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  poets  who  were,  he  says, 
"in  spite  of  their  graceful  decorations,  clumsy  in  the  use  of 
their  material ;  ignorant,  at  least  as  artists,  of  the  possibilities 
of  their  most  common  property" — i.  e.  Woman  as  their  sub- 
ject. Are  there  not  many  of  us  who  can  still  read  the 
love  poems  of  Shelley,  Keats,  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Burns, 
Arnold,  Dowson,  Henley  and  others,  without  feeling  that 
they  are  merely  "stucco"?  A.  C.  H. 
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Leda,  by  Aldous  Huxley.     Geo.  H.  Doran  Co. 

I  wish  Aldous  Huxley  hadn't  written  the  poem  Leda. 
He  should  have  left  that  to  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  or  some 
other  sweet  singer.  It  has  a  stale  taste,  an  indigestible 
taste,  in  spite  of  the  spice,  which  is  plentiful.  Better  if 
he  had  reduced  the  myth  to  a  symbol,  and  a  mystery,  as 
he  did  later  with  Helen  and  Priapus.  How  can  a  man 
today  attempt  a  re-creation? 

Reading  the  Greeks  themselves  is  a  corrective.  Homer, 
Hesiod,  the  tragedians,  even  the  philosophers,  either  be- 
lieved in  their  gods  and  heroes,  or  lived  where  the  worship 
of  them,  or  the  controversy  over  them,  was  alive,  where  the 
names  had  a  very  near  and  pregnant  significance. 

For  a  modern  poet  to  try  such  a  thing  is  a  dilletantism. 
Either  he  makes  watery  paraphrases,  as  William  Morris 
did,  or  he  frankly  gives  plot  and  high  names,  like  Hewlett, 
to  men  and  women.  If  Huxley  had  believed  in  Jupiter 
he  could  have  given  him  divinity  without  rhetoric.  Not 
believing  in  him,  all  his  careful  memories,  all  his  elaborate 
verbal  fagades,  are  not  enough  to  make  Zeus,  God,  or  man 
or  symbol.  It  was  a  nice  fancy  to  indicate  the  god  by  ren- 
dering the  women,  touched  by  his  mere  scrutinizing  glance, 
forever  after  incapable  of  mortal  embraces.  But  he  must 
explain  how  Leda,  mother  of  his  child,  could  still  accept 
Tyndareus,  by  whom  she  bore  a  mortal  twin  to  the  son 
of  divinity.  That  is  to  say,  this  device,  like  the  others, 
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fails:  Zeus  is  neither  god  nor  man;  his  passion  is  neither 
of  man  nor  of  beast;  its  motivation  is  neither  muscular  nor 
mechanic.  Essentially  it  is  a  bad  poem;  with  some  re- 
trieving patches,  lines  of  radiance  and  loveliness;  but  it  is 
a  poem  that  should  not  have  been  written. 

It  is  among  the  other  poems  that  one  may  find  Huxley's 
real  work.  Leda  is  a  digression,  with  strains  in  it  that  offer 
the  cue  to  what  follows:  pieces  of  varying  mood,  the  in- 
imitable philosopher's  songs,  a  long  question,  or  a  search 
called  Beauty,  and  the  young  man's  day,  Soles  Occidere  et 
Redire  Possunt,  which  contains  so  equally  paralysis  and 
convulsion,  and  which  is  so  like  a  symphonic  poem,  that  a 
program  note  is  prefixed. 

To  me,  indifferent  as  to  whether  he  got  his  forms  from 
T.  S.  Eliot  or  not,  all  this  is  a  consummate  expression  of  the 
reactions  of  an  artist  facing  the  world  today.  Life  has 
been  well-nigh  drained  of  beauty.  Those  who  retort  that 
the  same  protest  was  made  in  all  ages  should  do  some  re- 
reading. In  no  period  of  human  self-consciousness  was  the 
plaint  of  the  barrenness  and  the  ugliness  of  life  so  universal. 

Reviewers  have/  spoken  about  Huxley's  disillusions  as 
though  they  were  personal  disillusions.  No:  they  are  the 
artist's  disillusions,  the  artist's  even  involuntary  recording 
of  the  aspects  of  life.  While  the  professional  warblers  are 
twittering  as  though  there  were  still  forests  around  them, 
the  sensitive,  the  intelligent  are  either  going  outside  of  our 
age  and  culture  for  their  beauty,  or  retiring  into  them- 
selves, building  about  them  an  impenetrable  idiom;  or  they 
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are  matching  a  raucous  civilization  with  a  raucous  literature. 

Huxley  combines  the  two  latter.  He  is  a  word  virtuoso. 
His  diction  borders  upon  a  preciosity  depending  upon  caco- 
phany.  His  themes  (disregarding  certain  disguises)  are  all 
troubled  exposures  of  the  corruption  of  beauty.  There  is 
bitterness  in  it,  a  jaded  mockery,  teasing  with  ambiguous 
words — a  mockery,  however,  that  is  too  skilful,  too  atti- 
tudinous.  In  his  diction  there  are  too  many  grotesques  and 
gargoyles,  unfortunately  hung  on  Greek  cornices.  It  is 
this  superficial  smartness  and  sophistication  which  has  made 
reviewers  hail  him  as  "the  cleverest  young  poet  in  Eng- 
land." But  there  is  in  it  a  force  and  authenticity  that 
make  it  an  authoritative  comment  upon  life.  It  puts  him 
honorably  high  among  his  contemporaries. 

It  is  not  great  poetry.  It  is  my  conviction,  however,  that 
no  great  poetry  will  be  written  for  a  long  time.  An  up- 
heaval as  structural  as  Christianity  has  been  breaking  up 
the  shapes  of  life  and  has  left  a  formlessness;  it  has  made 
tradition  sterile  and  unfit  for  the  cultivation  of  art.  The 
first  minds  have  turned  eclectics,  commentators — have  al- 
most abandoned  creation;  and  there  is  no  sustenance  in  our 
life  itself.  Artists  may  escape  to  the  unencroached  corners 
of  existence,  where  beauty  is  still  possible.  But  harshness 
and  ugliness  are  closing  in — will  in  time  preempt  them. 

I  have  left  only  an  aside.  Since  Huxley  lives  in  England, 
where  Negroes  are  still  phenomenal,  he  has  let  his  first 
strong  reaction,  and  his  imperfect  ethnography,  overbalance 
his  artistic  sense.  Throughout,  the  Negro  is  his  symbol 
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for  the  beast.  The  Negro  is  as  mythical  to  him  as  a  figure 
from  the  ancients,  and  can  serve  equally  as  a  symbol — a 
symbol  for  animalism.  It  was  so  in  Happy  Families,  in 
Limbo;  it  is  so,  indicated  as  distinctly,  in  Leda,  Verreys, 
and  Frascatis,  and  it  is  implied  elsewhere. 

To  conclude,  Leda  is  a  curious,  and  always  interesting, 
collection  of  poems  by  a  young  man  of  genius;  it  presents 
a  definite  individuality.  Its  relations  with  Limbo  are  very 
close:  Soles  Decider e  et  Redire  Possunt  contains  the  essence 
of  Happily  Ever  After;  the  shorter  poems  are  like  the  shorter 
pieces  in  Limbo;  even  Leda  has  the  hot  breath  that  rose  in 
The  Death  of  ¥*UjL^  L»-t( w . 

Huxley  is  therefore  salient,  and  palpable.  Reviewers  who 
see  Keats  in  Leda,  and  T.  S.  Eliot  in  Soles  Occidere  et 
Redire  Possunt  (oh,  for  a  handier  title!)  are  apt  to  miss 
Aldous  Huxley.  I  suppose  it  is  hard  for  the  reviewer  to 
deny  himself  the  gossip  of  influences;  and  knowingness  feels 
so  comfortably  like  discernment.  Hyperion  and  Leda  are 
as  different  as  the  meanings  of  the  two  words  sensuous  and 
ethereal;  and  Huxley  and  Eliot  are  as  different — well,  as 
different  as  Prufrock  and  Portrait  of  a  Lady  are  from 
Beauty  and  Soles  Occidere.  Isidor  Schneider 

THROUGH    A   MIST   DARKLY 

The  House  of  Dust,  by  Conrad  Aiken.    Four  Seas  Co. 

It  is  as  though  he  had  looked  too  long  at  the  sun;  and 
when  he  turns  to  nearer  objects,  he  is  half  blinded — there 
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is  always  the  shadow  of  his  own  concentration.  For  Mr. 
Aiken  sees  everything,  from  a  cabaret  scene  to  death  itself: 

Death  is  a  chorded  music,  softly  going 

By   sweet  transition   from  key  to   richer   key. 

Death  is  a  meeting  place  of  sea  and  sea. 

He  sees  everything  through  a  mist  of  intensified  reflection. 
It  is  his  weakness  and  his  strength.  For  though  his  dealing 
with  reality  has  all  the  tenuous  unsubstantiality  of  a  sleep- 
walker, is  never  simple,  direct,  stark,  is  never  real,  still  it 
pleases  the  senses,  is  a  delicious  narcotic  to  the  mind.  It  is 
as  though  he  romanced  over  the  newspaper — for  his  knowl- 
edge of  crime  could  have  no  other  source — romanced  with 
crudity,  sordidness,  touching  them  forgivingly  with  musical 
ringers. 

And  of  course  his  faults,  his  languorous  in-door  objective- 
ness,  his  idealistic  leaning  to  melodrama,  are  entirely  lost, 
or  are  turned  to  assets,  when  he  deals  with  nuances,  with 
music — particularly  with  music — with  overtones,  under- 
tones, interludes,  chimeras,  emotional  and  mental  dreams 
and  illusions.  Here  he  is  pre-eminent.  He  goes  sure-footed 
among  shadows.  He  is  accustomed  to  the  half-light.  If  he 
is  looking  at  a  tangible  object,  a  clear-cut,  ordinary  Ugli- 
ness, he  half  closes  his  eyes  in  distress — and  lo,  half  seeing 
it,  he  finds  it  not  so  ugly  after  all.  "An  absurdity,  ugli- 
ness— I  will  not  have  it  so."  And  he  does  not.  But  when 
he  finds  beauty,  the  faintest  possibility  of  beauty  abroad,  he 
pursues,  courts,  sublimates  it,  makes  of  the  possibility  an 
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ecstatic  fact.     He  breathes  his  reverence  upon  beauty  with 
a  sheer  delicacy,  that  is  as  frost  on  the  silhouette  of  a  tree. 

The  House  of  Dust  is  predicated  a  symphony;  and  though 
the  parts  are,  in  my  opinion,  of  unequal  merit,  they  are 
enough  related  to  make  quoting  particularly  difficult — almost 
unfair.  And  it  is  all  so  pleasing  to  read,  has  such  soft 
rhythms.  For  instance,  number  VIII  of  Part  I: 

The  white  fog  creeps   from  the  cold   sea  over  the  city — 

Over  the  pale  grey  tumbled  towers, 

And  settles  among  the  roofs,  the  pale  grey  walls; 

Curls  like  a  dream  among  the  motionless  trees, 

And  seems  to  freeze. 

The  fog  slips  ghost-like  into  a  thousand  rooms, 
Whirls  over  sleeping  faces, 

Spins  in  an  atomy  dance  round  misty  street  lamps; 
And  blows  in  cloudy  waves  over  open  spaces. 

And  one  from  his  high  window,  looking  down, 
Peers  at  the  cloud-white  town, 
And  thinks  its  island  towers  are  like  a  dream. 
It  seems  an  enormous  sleeper,  within  whose  brain 
Laborious  shadows  revolve  and  break  and  gleam. 

Marion  Strobel 

THE  DEMOCRACY  OF  GENIUS 

Tete  d'Or,  The  Hostage,  and  Three  Poems  of  the  War,  by 

Paul  Claudel.     Yale  University  Press. 

This  article  is  intended  as  a  sketch  rather  than  a  criticism. 

According  to  my  knowledge  of  French  literature  from 
the  fifties  to  date,  a  quick  glance  shows  us:  a  thunderstorm 
passing — Hugo;  a  heavy,  bespattering,  beslopping  but  p'uri- 
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fying  rain — Zola;  then  the  subtleties  of  uncertain  weathers, 
short-lived  phenomena,  lacking  solidity  and  quantity — Ver- 
laine,  Rimbaud,  Mallarme,  Laforgue.  Verlaine,  the  dead- 
calm  nausea  of  sweet  sopnistication ;  Rimbaud,  the  earth- 
quake of  sophistication,  soon  over ;  Mallarme,  the  magic,  the 
mystery  and  the  absurdity  of  sophistication,  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  apparently  still — falsely  still — skies  of  sophisti- 
cation; Laforgue,  the  clever  and  pathetic  suicide  of  sophis- 
tication— rain  and  mists  and  a  sad  play  of  wet  elements. 
Sophistication,  tangle,  muddle,  torment,  struggle,  mystery — 
all  the  uncertain  weathers.  Then  the  dawn  came,  which  is 
often  a  phenomenon  of  indefinite  colors;  a  beautiful  dawn 
came,  but  with  no  great  bursting  of  red  in  the  sky:  Charles 
Peguy,  the  honest  man,  the  wonderful  writer,  the  happy 
writer,  the  fire-works  of  a  holiday  of  France ;  Charles  Lpuis 
Philippe,  France's  Dolstoievsky.  Then,  in  the  trail  of  this 
dawn,  the  very  brief  false  lights  that  are  no  longer  dawn 
and  not  yet  day :  Jammes,  Fort,  Vildrac,  Romains,  Claudel. 
(I  must  here  insert  that  my  knowledge  of  modern  writers 
is  limited  to  poets,  and  I  must  confess  little  knowledge  of 
Rolland's  work.)  Over  these  the  great  noontide  of  mod- 
ern French  literature  will  sweep  ...  or  it  won't. 

Very  conspicuous  among  the  new  falsities  is  Claudel's. 
His  particular  attribute  is  pseudo-simplicity;  he  is  falsely 
simple,  illusorily  tall,  emptily  big.  These  words  are  per- 
haps too  strong :  if  they  would  fit  a  pseudo-simple  American, 
they  do  not  fit  a  pseudo-simple  Frenchman.  Claudel  has 
French  cleverness,  erudition,  culture,  to  help  him  deceive 
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us.  But  they  all  come  to  nothing  because  he  wearies  us. 
Wherefor  we  are  spurred  to  seek  the  cause  of  our  weariness. 

Here  are  popes  glittering  with  gold  and  majesty,  here 
are  generals  and  counts  by  the  dozen,  here  is  Tete  d'Or  (a 
splendid  title,  by  the  way)  ;  here  is  a  cortege  of  grand  things 
rumbling  along,  making  one  grand  noise!  But  there  is  no 
restraint  in  noise,  and  we  suspect  that  in  this  case  the  noise 
is  made  so  that  we  shall  not  hear  the  words. 

It  will  not  be  too  strong  to  say:  Paul  Claudel  is  such  an 
expert  liar  as  to  seem  often  an  involuntary  liar.  And  it 
will  be  wise,  perhaps,  to  say  that  he  is  sometimes  quite  in- 
voluntarily a  liar — that  is  to  say,  a  sincere  man,  as  some 
lines  of  his  poems,  beautiful,  bear  witness.  It  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  find  him  out,  more  difficult  still  to  dislike  him  en- 
tirely, more  difficult  still  to  like  him  really;  and,  as  you  can 
imagine,  quite  difficult  to  criticize  him. 

His  faults  are  either  hidden,  or  camouflaged  or  moderate. 
His  faults  are  not  even  entirely  ugly,  for  his  merits  stand 
in  the  way  of  his  faults.  He  is  a  man  of  great  discernment, 
but  with  too  many  vices.  We  see  his  intelligence  in  this: 
his  personages  are  false,  but  they  are  not  fools;  they  are 
talkative,  but  they  are  not,  like  Drinkwater's,  imbeciles. 

Claudel  is  the  substitute  for  a  genius:  Nietzsche  writes 
Thus  Spake  Zarathustra;  and  Claudel,  in  Tete  d'Or,  writes 
the  tale  of  a  man  who  also  accompanies  with  much  shouting 
and  lamenting  the  struggle  of  his  spirit.  But  whereas  Zara- 
thustra convinces  us  that  something  is  ailing  him,  in  Tete 
d'Or  we  detect  an  effort  to  convince  us  in  the  too  long- 
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winded  oratorical  exercises  of  Tete  d'Or  himself;  and  our 
faith  is  gone  thereby.  This  effort  that  I  am  speaking  of  is 
a  subtlety  that  is  not  subtle,  a  simplicity  that  is  not,  cannot 
be,  simple:  the  simplicity  of  each  single  separate  speech  fac- 
ing the  revealing  bluff  of  the  enormity  of  the  mise  en  scene. 
It's  a  man  talking  like  a  baby  and  dressed  like  a  king. 

Whereas  Carlyle  writes  a  furiously  beautiful,  singingly 
romantic  history  of  the  French  Revolution,  studded,  as  with 
pearls,  with  beautiful  anecdotes ;  Claudel  gives  us  The  Host- 
age, another  play  where  the  simplicity  of  each  person  is 
matched  by  the  tangle  of  the  whole :  pope,  conspiracy,  Napo- 
leon in  the  background,  a  woman  courted  by  a  sheer  villain 
who  represents  nothing  less  than  the  French  Revolution  in 
Claudel's  mind — everything  in  the  play,  by  this  single  fact, 
being  made  small  and  ridiculous. 

Whereas  Peguy  writes  a  tale  of  love  of  Jeanne  d'Arc 
and  her  country,  which  was  his  own,  Claudel,  too  insistent 
on  religious  love,  needs  miracle  and  all  the  Catholic  para- 
phernalia to  express  it. 

Whereas  Victor  Hugo  writes  two  dozen  rotten  poems 
and  one  good  one  for  his  pet  abomination,  Napoleon  le  Petit 
— in  which  poems,  however,  there  is  always  real  anger  (dis- 
orderly anger,  therefore  not  yet  poetry,  which  might  be 
anger  but  must  be  beautiful) — Claudel  writes  such  war 
poems  as  a  hundred  others  wrote  during  that  great  tremen- 
dous silence  that  was  the  World  War — poems  in  which  the 
popular  sort  of  anger  and  the  popular  sort  of  enthusiasm 
are  most  absurdly  unreal. 
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Most  of  his  religion,  when  we  come  to  it,  is  as  empty,  or 
as  mysterious,  as  the  resounding  phrases  of  the  Catholic 
rites  uttered  by  an  uncomprehending  priest;  indeed,  it  often 
consists  of  these  very  phrases. 

As  a  synthetic  social  phenomenon  Claudel  has  not  even 
a  seeming  existence.  His  religion  is  not  such  as  Verlaine's, 
which  represented  a  sagging  not  only  in  literature  but  in 
life;  it  is,  instead,  mere  thin  and  dissipated  love  for  the 
grandiloquence  of  Catholic  symbols  and  rituals.  He  is  an 
individualist  and  an  aristocrat.  But  his  aristocracy  is  not  so 
much  a  reaction  to  the  democratic  trend  of  today  as  it  is 
that  same  mania  for  bombast,  pomposity.  He  is  a  national 
in  the  wrong  way — he  is  French,  and  national  because  he 
is  theatrical.  Theatricalism  is  a  popular  French  vice,  which 
arose  almost  to  a  virtue  in  Victor  Hugo;  inasmuch  as  Clau- 
del is  very  theatrical  he  finds  a  response  in  France — he  is 
admired,  and  was  once  the  leader  of  a  group  or  school. 
And,  one  must  repeat  again,  it  is  not  Rostand's  theatrical- 
ism,  pseudo-patriotic  and  nauseating;  it  is  a  better  thing, 
better  put  up,  sometimes  almost  sincere,  sometimes  even  sin- 
cere. Here  is  a  man,  hitting,  with  an  unsteady  fist,  big 
gongs:  hit  and  hit  and  hit — sometimes  he  hits  the  center  and 
a  fine  sound  is  heard;  and  besides,  this  racket  he  makes  has 
a  metallic  undertow  of  sound  that  is  not  unbeautiful. 
Claudel  is  a  man  who  misuses  his  own  good  material. 

Today's  France  is  prolific  of  these  half-and-half  men. 
There  is  no  national  genius,  to  my  knowledge,  but  there  are 
men  who,  within  their  limitations,  are  perfect.  But — Ver- 
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laine  said  that  perfection  is  mediocrity.  Jules  Remains  does 
one  kind  of  work  perfectly;  Francis  Jammes  is  a  perfect 
stammerer — gooish,  girlish  sweet  man;  Paul  Fort  is  a 
drum-and-piccolo  mountebank,  greatly  happy,  whose  pro- 
lixity never  ceases  to  be  at  least  entertaining;  Charles  Vildrac 
is  a  perfect  heavy  man;  Gide  a  perfect  clever  one;  Spire 
is  unfortunately  little  known  to  me;  and  so  Claudel  is  a 
perfectly  faking,  stern  and  tragic  man,  with  a  pedantry  that 
is  very  near  biblical,  and  a  bombast  that  is  very  near  Hugoish. 
But  of  course  all  these  are  not  perfect:  they  are  one-armed 
men. 

Genius  has  perhaps  become  democratic — and  in  order  to 
distribute  its  fire  to  so  very  many  it  has  cut  down  the  por- 
tions; for  very  numerous  they  are — these  amusing,  enter- 
taining, funny,  grand  and  glorious,  but  not  great,  men  of 
the  France  of  today.  Emanuel  Carnevali 

CORRESPONDENCE 

MISS    RITTENHOUSE    EXPLAINS 

Dear  Editor  of  POETRY:  Will  you  kindly  print  in  your 
next  issue  the  following  item  from  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Poetry  Society  of  America: 

Readers  of  the  Bulletin  have  probably  seen  in  the  November 
issue  of  POETRY  a  letter  from  Edgar  Lee  Masters  in  which  he 
states  that  "without  fault  on  the  part  of  the  judges,  two  of  them 
did  not  see  or  consider  Starved  Rock,  which  was  published  by 
the  Macmillan  Co.  in  early  Dec.,  1919."  As  an  unfortunate  and 
regrettable  mistake  has  been  made  in  regard  to  Mr.  Masters'  book, 
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I  wish,  as  Secretary  of  the  Society  and  the  one  responsible  for 
it,  to  explain  how  it  occurred. 

When  the  judges  were  appointed  by  the  Society,  Mr.  Wheeler 
asked  me  to  send  to  each  of  them  a  copy  of  the  Bulletin  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1920,  containing  the  list  of  books  recommended  for  library 
purchase,  thinking  that  this  list,  while  selective  rather  than  com- 
plete, and  therefore  not  to  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  their  findings, 
would  serve  as  a  ready  reference  to  the  more  important  books 
of  the  year.  In  sending  out  the  list,  however,  I  saw  upon  it 
several  books  not  of  1919,  such  as  Barbed  Wire  by  Edwin  Ford 
Piper,  and  Profiles  From  China  by  Eunice  Tietjens,  which  dated 
back  two  years,  and  also  The  Golden  Whales  of  California  by 
Vachel  Lindsay,  which  was  prematurely  on  the  list,  not  having 
been  published  until  January,  1920.  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
to  clarify  the  list  by  marginal  notes  of  the  correct  dates.  In  taking 
down  book  after  book  for  examination,  I  came  upon  Starved  Rock, 
and  seeing  that  the  title-page  said  1920,  I  made  this  jotting  on 
the  margin  of  the  list. 

Now  I  know  that  publishers  do  occasionally  date  their  books 
ahead,  when  they  appear  so  near  the  end  of  the  season,  but  this 
misleading  practice  is  not  so  common  as  to  form  a  rule,  and  it  is 
one's  natural  instinct  to  look  at  the  title-page  of  a  volume,  if  the 
first  edition,  and  to  accept  the  date  recorded  there.  Publishers 
so  frequently  copyright  a  book  and  print  this  date  on  the  copy- 
right page,  but  do  not  in  "reality  issue  it  until  later,  that  when 
one  sees  a  disparity  in  the  two  dates,  he  is  justified  in  thinking 
the  later  one  to  be  correct.  In  the  case  in  question,  the  copyright 
page  of  Mr.  Masters'  book  says,  "Published  October,  1919,"  whereas 
he  says  it  was  not  issued  until  December;  and  it  was  already 
January  when  the  Macmillan  Company  sent  me  a  press  copy 
of  the  book,  bearing  the  date  1920  on  its  title-page.  I  therefore 
feel  that  this  mistake  in  my  marginal  note,  which  no  one  regrets 
more  keenly  than  I,  is  one  for  which  his  publishers  are  equally 
responsible.  If  publishers  deliberately  print  a  date  ahead  to  make 
the  public  think  a  book  falls  within  a  certain  year,  they  must 
bear  the  consequences  if  the  public  takes  them  at  their  word. 

No  correspondence  whatever  took  place  between  the  judges  and 
myself  in  regard  to  Mr.  Masters'  book  and  it  was  purely  from 
this  marginal  date  that  the  mistake  occurred.  Later,  Mr.  Wheeler 
asked  me  to  send  to  Mr.  Robinson,  who  was  at  Peterboro  and 
without  access  to  the  new  books,  such  titles  of  1919  as  I  chanced 
to  have  in  my  own  library;  and,  naturally,  supposing  Starved 
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Rock  to  be  of  1920,  it  was  not  included.  These  books  were  sent 
on  to  Professor  Lowes  at  his  request,  after  Mr.  Robinson  had 
finished  with  them;  but  it  was  well  understood  by  the  judges 
that  the  books  loaned  by  me  comprised  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
output  of  1919,  not  even  covering  all  the  books  recommended  by 
the  Poetry  Society,  and  that  the  award  was  not  to  fall  within  this 
group.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  books  were  sent  to  the  two  eastern 
judges  (it  was  assumed  that  Mrs.  Henderson,  being  on  the  staff 
of  POETRY,  would  have  them)  up  to  the  last  moment,  whenever 
any  book  was  suggested  as  important.  Not  that  it  was  incumbent 
upon  us  to  furnish  books  to  the  judges,  nor  that  we  had  made 
any  agreement  to  do  so,  nor  that  they  were  to  base  their  findings 
upon  such  books,  but  in  order  to  insure  the  fullest  group  to  choose 
from,  I  personally  wrote  to  the  publishers  to  send  them  books  when- 
ever one  came  to  my  knowledge  as  having  been  omitted.  Is  it 
likely,  then,  that  I  should  have  tried  to  withhold  from  them  the 
work  of  one  of  the  best  known  poets  in  America  and  a  personal 
friend  of  mine? 

The  whole  matter  is  a  mistake  due  to  the  advance  date  of 
the  Macmillan  Company,  and  it  can  be  rectified  by  having  Starved 
Rock  considered  with  the  books  of  1920. 

Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse 

Note  by  the  Editor:  Miss  Rittenhouse's  mistake  was  natural, 
probably  it  would  be  difficult  to  avoid  all  error  in  listing  the 
books  of  verse  published  during  a  given  year.  But  in  this  case 
one  must  acquit  the  publisher  of  Starved  Rock,  as  the  copy  of  that 
book  sent  to  us  for  review  bears  the  date  1919  on  its  title-page. 
Miss  Rittenhouse's  copy  must  have  been  of  the  second  edition. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  prepare  annually  for  this  prize  would 
be  to  send  a  circular  letter  to  the  publishers,  requesting  from  each 
a  list  of  his  verse-publications  of  the  year.  And  it  would  be  neces- 
sary also  to  round  up  the  private  publications. 


The  following  notice  will  interest  our  contributors: 

Dear  POETRY:  The  Touchstone,  i  West  Forty-seventh  Street, 
New  York,  is  to  have  a  new  department  of  poetry  and  criticism, 
to  be  edited  by  me.  Mrs.  Roberts,  the  editor,  offers  fifty  dollars 
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for  the  best  poem  or  group  of  poems  submitted  each  month  to  the 
department.  Poems  must  be  submitted  anonymously,  that  decisions 
may  be  made  impersonally.  Poems  in  free  verse  must  be  shapely 
and  musical  to  be  available  for  this  department,  and  those  in 
regularly  stressed  meters  must  be  individual,  not  mere  echoes. 
I  shall  review  the  selected  poem  in  the  same  number  which  prints 
it.  For  other  details  the  magazine  should  be  consulted. 

Marguerite  Wilkinson 


NOTES 

Mr.  Padraic  Colum,  for  some  years  resident  in  New  York,  is, 
as  everyone  knows,  a  native  of  Ireland.  He  is  the  author  of  Wild 
Earth  and  Other  Poems  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.),  and  of  a  number  of 
beautiful  paraphrases  of  classic  epics  and  sagas  for  children.  Mr. 
Colum  sends  the  following  note  in  regard  to  Swift's  Pastoral: 

"Recollection  of  a  famous  episode  in  literary  history  will  place 
the  parties  in  this  dialogue,  and  give  their  relations  to  each  other. 
Esther  Vanhomrigh  (Vanessa),  a  young  and  brilliant  girl,  had  fol- 
lowed Swift  to  Ireland  from  London,  and  was  living  in  the  country 
about  twenty  miles  from  Dublin.  Swift,  as  readers  of  the  Journal 
know,  was  devoted  to  Esther  Johnson  (Stella)  ;  but  he  had  kept 
the  existence  of  Stella  hidden  from  Vanessa,  and  was  not  at  all 
candid  in  the  allusions  he  made  to  Stella  about  Vanessa.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  the  existence  of  Stella  became  known  to  Vanessa  at 
the  time  of  this  dialogue. 

"The  story  that  Swift  is  made  to  tell  is  a  well-known  one.  Tur- 
lough  O'Carolan  was  famous  as  a  minstrel  and  composer;  but  he 
was  a  poet,  too,  and  he  wrote  a  great  deal  of  graceful  and  charm- 
ing verse.  Swift  did  not  know  O'Carolan's  poems  directly,  but  he 
had  at  least  one  translated  for  him  from  the  Irish,  the  one  he 
turned  into  O'Rourke's  Noble  Feast." 

Mr.  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  of  Chicago,  has  just  published,  through 
the  Macmillan  Co.,  Domesday  Book,  three  episodes  of  which  POETRY 
printed  in  June,  1919. 

Dr.  William  Carlos  Williams,  of  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  has  pub- 
lished this  autumn  Kora  in  Hell:  Improvisations  (Four  Seas  Co.). 

Mary  Aldis  (Mrs.  Arthur  T.),  of  Chicago,  is  the  author  of  Flash- 
lights (Duffield  &  Co.). 
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Mr.  John  Hall  Wheelock,  of  New  York,  is  the  author  of  three  or 
four  books  of  verse,  of  which  Dust  and  Light  (Charles  Scribner's 
Sons)  is  the  latest 

Mrs.  Moireen  Fox  a  Cheavasa  is  an  Irish  poet,  the  author  of 
Liadain  and  Curithir  (B.  H.  Blackwell)  and  Midyir  and  Etain 
(Candle  Press,  Dublin). 

Mrs.  Mary  Austin,  the  distinguished  author  of  many  books  of 
prose,  will  soon  publish  her  first  book  of  poems. 

The  other  poets  in  this  number  are  new  to  our  readers: 

Mercedes  de  Acosta  (Mrs.  Abram  Poole),  of  New  York,  is  the 
author  of  Moods  (Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.). 

Mr.  Harold  Cook,  last  spring  a  resident  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  but 
now  travelling  in  Europe,  has  published  verse  in  American  and 
English  periodicals. 

Mr.  Charles  deGuire  Christoph  was  born  in  Missouri  of  Austrian 
and  Italian  parents.  Commissioned  in  the  A.  E.  F.  in  1917,  he  was 
wounded  Nov.  3rd,  1918.  He  is  now  in  the  faculty  of  the  New 
Mexico  Military  Institute  at  Roswell,  N.  M. 

Miss  Hazel  Rawson  Cades  lives  in  New  York,  and  is  now  in  the 
employ  of  the  Crowell  Publishing  Co. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Rosenbaum,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  is  now  a  stu- 
dent at  Harvard.  Mr.  Mortimer  J  Adler,  of  New  York,  writes 
for  the  Sun  and  Herald  and  studies  at  Columbia.  Miss  Leone 
Baker  lives  in  Boston.  "F.  S.  Putnam"  is  a  pseudonym. 

The  proposed  Keats  Memorial,  described  in  POETRY  last  July, 
has  now  a  Chicago  committee,  to  whom  checks  may  be  sent,  care 
of  POETRY,  by  any  who  may  desire  to  contribute  to  the  preserva- 
tion, as  a  Keats  museum,  of  the  old  London  house  in  which  the  poet 
lived.  The  Chicago  chairman  is  Mrs.  Horace  Martin;  treasurer, 
Mrs.  Alfred  Hamill. 
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THE  HAUNTED  HAT-SHOP 

Jl/TADAME.    A  beautiful  woman,  prospective  purchaser. 
W*  Her  husband. 

The  Woman.    [Before  the  mirror.]    No,  no,  thank  you; 

this  one 

Would  cost  too  much.     I  will  just — 
No,  no;  I  can  not — 
[Stands  before  the  mirror,  fascinated.] 

A  Voice.     From  beneath  the  garland  on  your  hair 
I  drink  your  beauty. 

Your  soul  is  clothed 

By  your  body. 

Your  limbs  are  swathed  and  clothed. 

Your  face  is  covered 

With  shadows. 

Still  I  drink, 

I  drink. 
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My  greedy  soul  sips  the  beauty 
Of  each  curve  so  delicate. 
My  eyes  are  golden  bees — 
Your  mouth's  a  rosy  flower. 
Hold  your  body  for  your  lover! 
I  delve 
For  dearer  treasures. 

From  your  fortress  threefold 

I  will  steal  you  for  my  own. 

Thinner,  softer,  dearer: 

I  will  shape  your  limbs  for  me, 

And  coil  and  uncoil  your  speckled  hair. 

Lightning  rifts  the  face  of  the  sky- 
Little  glints  between  the  shadows, 
Little  holes  in  the  face  of  the  sky. 
Stars  .  .  .  Eyes  .  .  . 

[From  some  place  behind  the  partition  comes  the  peculiar 
giggle  of  a  woman.] 

Madame.     This  hat  makes  your  face 
A  flower. 

The  Woman.     But  I  have  told  you 

I  can  not.      [Whispering  is  heard.]     What  is  this? 

A  Voice.     Are  you  leaping 
Up  a  mountain? 
Are  you  skipping 
Down  a  valley? 
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Are  you  hiding 
In  my  body? 
The  horizon — 
Is  it  you? 
Flesh  is  weak  wine 
For  the  heart. 

Madame.     This  place  is 
A  little  haunted. 

I — I  am  really  a  fairy — the  witch-fairy  Geneve. 
You  may  own  this  hat 
If  you  lend  me  your  soul 
For  the  time  of  a  spell — 
For  the  time  it  takes  me 
To  boil  the  lizard's  liver. 

[Giggling  is  heard  again.     The  Woman  makes  for  the  door, 
beginning  to  take  the  hat  off,  nervously.] 

Madame.     [Very  gently .]     I  hold  my  souls  very  dear — 
I  never  hurt  them; 
I  never  let  harm  happen  to  them. 
They  are  my  children;  dearer. 

The  Woman.     [Angrily.']     No,  no! 

[Madame  holds  her  arm  and  whispers  long  to   her  sooth- 
ingly.] 

The  Woman.     [Laughing  nervously.]     No,  no! 

[Madame   takes   her  arm.    Partly   drawn,  she   goes  along. 
Madame  whispers  to  her.] 
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A   Voice.     Hush,  hush — 
Hear  her  soft  step  .  .  . 
Time,  space  and  all 
Lie — a  crumpled  rag — 
Behind  her  .  .  . 
Hear  her  step  .  .  . 
Her  soft  step  .  .  . 

The  Woman.     [Laughing.]     Who? 

Madame.    Maybe  a  president 
Of  some  bank. 
Gentlemen  .  .  .  always 
Highly  recommended. 

[A  man  is  dimly  visible  sitting  at  a  little  table  on  which  is 
some  wine.] 

The  Woman.     [Attempting  to  draw  back.']  I — I — 
[She   hesitates,   half  fascinated.     Her   eyes  and  the   man's 
meet.     Husband  and  wife  face  one  another,  raging 
spasmodically.] 

A  Voice.     Leaves  in  the  wind 
Pirouetting, 
Grimacing, 
Puffing  out — 
Withering, 
Withering. 

The  Woman.     You! 
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[She  stands  against  the  wall,  crying.     Suddenly  she  bursts 
out  laughing.] 

The  Man.  You ! 
[He  recoils  with  extreme  contempt.  After  pacing  the  room, 

he  speaks  firmly] 

Let  us 

Talk  this  over. 
[His  gaze  falls,  and  rests  on  the  portieres  of  a  little  room.] 

The  Woman.     Yes. 
[Laughs  again.] 

The  Man.     [Beyond  himself.']     You! 

[He  rises,  but  sits  down  again.     His  appearance  becomes 
mysteriously  changed.] 

The  Woman.     [Her  wet  eyes  close  to  his  face.]     Who — 
are  you? 

The  Man.    [Earnestly]     Who  are  we? 

The  Woman.     We  are  strangers. 
[She  repeats,  crying  tauntingly] 
We  are  strangers! 

The  Man.     [Laughs  loud  and  kisses  her.]     This  place  is 
haunted. 

Max    Michelson 
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I  search  the  room  with  all  my  mind, 

Peering  among  those  eyes; 

For  I  am  feverish  to  find 

A  brain  with  which  my  brain  can  talk. 

Not  that  I  think  myself  too  wise, 

But  that  I'm  lonely,  and  I  walk 

Round  the  large  place  and  wonder.     No — 

There's  nobody,  I  fear, 

Lonely  as  I,  and  here. 

How  they  must  hate  me!     I'm  a  fool: 
I  can't  play  bridge;  I'm  bad  at  pool; 
I  cannot  drone  a  comic  song; 
I  can't  talk  shop;  I  can't  use  slang; 
My  jokes  are  bad,  my  stories  long; 
My  voice  will  falter,  break,  or  hang, 
Not  blurt  the  sour  sarcastic  word — 
And  so  my  swearing  sounds  absurd. 


But  came  the  talk:     I  found 

Three  or  four  others  for  an  argument. 

I  forced  their  pace.     They  shifted  their  dull  ground, 

And  went 
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Sprawling  about  the  passages  of  thought. 
We  tugged  each  other's  words  until  they  tore. 
They  asked  me  my  philosophy:     I  brought 
Bits  of,  it  forth  and  laid  them  on  the  floor. 
They  laughed,  and  so  I  kicked  the  bits  about, 
Then  put  them  in  my  pocket  one  by  one — 
I  sorry  I  had  brought  them  out, 
They  grateful  for  the  fun. 

And  when  those  words  of  ours  had  thus  been  sent 
Jerking  about  like  beetles  round  a  wall, 
Then  one  by  one  to  dismal  sleep  we  went. 
There  was  no  happiness  at  all 
In  that  short  hopeless  argument 
Through  yawns  and  on  the  way  to  bed 
Among  men  waiting  to  be  dead. 

Harold    Monro 
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THAT  YEAR 

ANODYNE 

The  days  wear  thin  with  longing — 

There  is  a  warmth  in  emptiness. 

My  palms  have  pressed  so  long 

Against  the   fragile  surface 

Of  these  lonely  hours — 

Almost  I  touch  your  fingers, 

Almost 

I  hear  your  voice. 

I  stand  in  the  shadow  of  your  absence 

Looking  through  windows  of  sunlight: 

Soon — soon  you  will  be  fashioned 

Out  of  my  longing, 

You  will  live  from  the  breath 

Of  my  desire. 


LITTLE    THINGS 

Little  things  I'll  give  to  you — 

Till  your  fingers  learn  to  press 

Gently 

On  a  loveliness; 

Little  things  and   new — 
Till  your  fingers  learn  to  hold 
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Love  that's  fragile, 
Love  that's  old. 


I   GIVE    SMILES 

You  are  the  reaching  out  in  me, 
The  supplication  of  my  folded  hands. 
You  are  the  breaking  radiance  of  my  hope — 
My  high  desire. 

I  will  give  you  a  gay  futility  of  smiles, 
For  I  cannot  fill  the  vastnesses 
With  which  you  stretch  my  life 
To  emptiness. 


WITHOUT   WORDS 

The  silence  thins  out — falls  away 

Before  a  vivid  stillness 

That  we  press 

Nearer  with  words. 

We  say  our  usual  ritual — close  the  day 

With  laughter,  while  the  stillness  spreads 

A  halo  round  our  nodding  heads. 

Again  we  praise  the  little  past,  praise  what  is  done; 

Cling  to  the  days  we've  lost, 

And  lose  the  hour  we've  won. 
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HIGH    DIVE 

Shoot  from  the  thought  of  fear 

Into  the  air — 

Taut,  as  if  crucified  on  to 

Infinite  space! 

Down  through  a  shaft 

Of  wind — 

A  vivid,  streaking  void. 

Hit! 

The  water  at  last 

Brings  back  myself 

To  me! 

MARRIAGE-CAPRICE 

Let  us  not  linger  over  a  good-bye: 

It  is  not  fitting 

That  in  this  too  casual  life 

I,  who  called  you  wife 

So  many  weeks  ago, 

Should  stretch  past  glory 

Into  present  woe. 

You  are  not  more  to  me — 

Leaning  now  against  the  lintel  of  my  door 

And  quavering  your  stagy,  "Nevermore  to  live  with  you" 

You  are  not  more  to  me 

Than  a  familiarity  of  face 

And  figure. 
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Marion  Strobe  I 

You  ask  if  I  remember 

That  Sunday  in  December — 

Why  treat  finality 

Elaborately  ? — 

Weaving  an  intricate  fatuity  of  sighs  and  words 

About  a  simple  ending, 

Pretending  that  we 

Achieve  tragedy! 

Quietly  you  cross  the  room — assume 

That  I  am  unaware  of  every  beauty  that  there  is 

In  you: 

"We  can  be  friends?" — oh,  God! — you  touch  my  hand 

In  the  accustomed  way, 

And  so 

In  the  accustomed  way  it  ends: 

You  do  not  go, 

We  are  not  friends. 

And  so  it  ends. 

MISERERE 

Little  grief,  come  with  me 
Into  a  quiet  place, 
That  we  may  play 
Together. 

O  little  grief,  warm 
My  loneliness! 
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KINDNESS 

Part  the  curtains  gently — 

Let  them  fall 

In  soft  finalities  of  color 

After  you. 

Let  there  be  no  certainty  of  doors 

Bet-ween  us: 

Part  the  curtains  gently. 

I  hold  out  my  hands 

And  my  life  goes  from  me; 

I  draw  my  thought 

Through  a  profusion  of  vanities 

And  am  not  comforted: 

I  am  a  sleep-walker 

Within  this  sunlit  room. 

You  have  done  as  I  have  bidden  you, 

And  the  act  is  heavy 

With  kindness. 

There  is  no  certainty  of  doors 

Between  us: 

I   grope  for  a  beginning, 

Or  an  end. 

Marlon    Strobel 
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COMMUNION 

I  have  spoken  with  the  dead; 

From  the  silence  of  my  bed 

I  have  heard  them  in  the  night. 

Their  voices  are  as  white 

As  altar  candles.    Their  voices  are  as  gold  as  wheat, 

And  clustered  in  the  dark  their  words  are  sweet 

As  ripened  fruit.   Their  voices  are  the  color  of  dim  rain 

Over  grass  where  spring  has  lain. 

Their  speaking  is  an  orchard  of  delight. 

I  have  heard  them  in  the  night; 

Their  lips  bloomed  into  heavy  song 

That  hung  like  bells  above  me.    You  are  wrong 

Who  say  the  dead  lie  still: 

I  heard  them  sjng  until 

The  cup  of  silence  fell  in  two  and  lay 

Broken  by  beauty  of  what  dead  men  say. 

There  is  no  loveliness  I  cannot  see. 
There  is  no  wall  too  stern  for  me. 
There  is  no  door  that  can  withstand 
The  lifted  symbol  of  my  hand. 

I  know  an  ancient  shibboleth: 

I  pass,  for  I  have  talked  with  Death! 

Hildegarde    Planner 
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VIGIL 

My  fathers'  bones  lie  buried  deep 
In  ribbed  rock  and  shifting  sea, 

And  yet  my  fathers  vigil  keep 
Above  the  sentience  that  is  me. 

Along  my  brain's  white  commisures 
Their  lives,  a  subtle  lightning,  play, 

Lighting  the  dusk  in  which  endures 
The  psychic  something  that  was  they. 

Within  my  farthest  consciousness 
The  lightnings  flash ;  electrons  move, 

And  sweep  from  unformed  lifelessness 
To  life  which  bids  me  hate  and  love. 

REQUIEM 

In  dreamless,  uncomplaining  sleep 
Beside  the  dreaming  sea  she  lies, 

Untouched  by  lyric  loveliness 

Of  bird  and  wave  and  windy  skies. 

Yet,  loving  loveliness,  she  made 
More  lovely  all  she  gazed  upon, 

And  every  May  shall  plead  her  cause 
With  silence  and  oblivion. 

Wade  Oliver 
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THE  FOOL 

He  was  an  angel  luckless  to  be  born 
Into  our  darker  world  and  dimmer  plan. 
Although  he  wore  the  body  of  a  man 
It  looked  like  clothes  at  second  hand,  so  worn 
That  worldlier  people  pushed  him  by  in  scorn. 
Patient,  he  set  his  clock  as  our  clocks  ran 
And  faithfully  each  day  its  task  began — 
Night  found  him  still  beginning  as  at  morn. 

He  lost  his  job.    No  foreman  could  forgive 
The  hand  that  built  for  dream  and  not  for  pay. 
Try  as  he  might,  he  came  at  last  to  naught — 
A  lonely  statue  crumbling  day  by  day; 
Which  somehow  woke  an  echo  in  our  thought 
Of  life  forgotten  in  the  greed  to  live. 

Horace   Holley 
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POEMS 

CHALLENGE 

I  called— 

But  you  answered  not. 

You  who  answer  the  wind 

And  the  moan  of  the  tossing  tree, 

You  who  answer  the  black  whispers  of  night 

And  the  vehement  voice  of  the  sea, 

I  call  you — 
Answer  me! 

THE    COMPANION 

You  are  the  wave  that  ever 

Batters  our  lonely  shore; 

You  are  in  each  sweet  fruit 

The  bitter  core. 

You  are  the  night  that  smothers 

The  day's  last  gleam, 

And  in  the  peace  of  sleep 

You  are  the  fitful  dream. 

You  are  the  blackness  hovering 

In  the  heart  of  each  golden  flame; 

You  are  the  threat  ever  changing, 

Yet  ever  the  same. 

You  stand  at  the  end  of  each  path — 
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The  immovable  dumb  rock  of  slate. 

You  are  the  weariness 

Halting  our  leaden  gait. 

Yours  is  the  voice  of  the  wind 

Over  the  frozen  plain 

And  the  dark  hand  of  the  Sower 

Sowing  the  seed  of  pain. 

You  are  the  mist  that  hides 

The  promise  of  far  green  hills; 

And  on  each  budding  faith 

You  are  the  frost  that  kills. 

You  are  the  Chastising  Rod, 
You  are  the  Reckoning; 
You  are  the  Shadow  that  follows 
Each  Thing. 

ADELAIDE   CRAPSEY 

You  whom  Death  wrung 

That  you  might  thus  achieve 

Crystalline  drops  of  beauty, 

Do  not  grieve 

That  from  the  sun-drenched  purple  places 

They  gathered  you  so  soon  .  .  . 

Envy  us  not  who  may, 

With  withered  faces, 

Watch  the  gray  night  suspend  a  haggard  moon. 
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FORTY-SECOND   STREET 

I  stand  and  stare. 

Peace  is  somewhere — 

Peace  of  the  big  blue  spaces  .  .  . 

Like  fists,  the  brutal  lights  on  white  and  weary  faces 

Fall  fiercely  through  the  livid  air. 

A  dull  roar  rises  from  the  seething  places 

Where,  cold-eyed  slaves  driven  by  cold-eyed  masters, 

Six  million  hunted  beings  dwell. 

Six  million  shapes  from  a  machine-made  hell 

Push  past  through  filth  and  icy  sleet, 

Push  down  and  up  and  ever  up  and  down 

The  Street. 

God — rid  me  of  these  wan  unholy  faces! 

I  stand  and  stare. 

Peace  is  somewhere — 

Peace  of  the  big  blue  spaces  .  .  . 

Somewhere,  far  in  the  fells  I  know, 
The  aged  pines,  with  heads  bent  low 
And  folded  hands  like  solemn  congregations, 
Receive  the  silent  sacrament  of  snow  .  .  . 

Somewhere  the  stillness  is  so  deep  that  you  can  hear 
Planets  and  stars  gliding  through  crystal  spaces, 
Clear  burning  in  the  frozen  halls  of  time.  .  .  . 
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I  stand  and  stare — 

At  this  mad  pushing  of  a  million  feet, 

At  this  wild  thronging  of  the  withered  faces, 

At  this  foul  nightmare  of 

The  Street. 

Somewhere  is  Peace — 

Peace  of  the  wide  blue  spaces.  .  .  . 

DRIFTWOOD 

To  the  dim-lit  shore  of  the  mind 

Strange  things  come  drifting 

When  the  tide  is  high. 

To  the  shore  of  the  mind 

Little  waves  run 

Lifting, 

With  a  murmured  melody, 

Frail  forms  that  slip 

From  unknown  isles  away  into  the  night. 

In  the  gray  twilight, 
On  a  crest  of  foam, 
Strange  shapes  are  flung, 
Without  name,  without  home, 
On  the  shore  of  the  mind. 
Strange  things  are  spread 
When  the  tide  runs  high 
Before  eyes  that  are  blind — 
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Pale  things  that  lie 

Dead 

On  the  edge  of  the  mind. 

HILLTOP   DUET 

The  Tree 

Old  Vagabond  Wind, 
Will  you  never  take  root? 
Will  you  never  settle  down 
To  the  soil, 
And  bear  fruit? 

The  Wind 

Old  Stay-at-home  Tree, 
Will  you  never  take  wing? 
Will  you  never  break  loose, 
And  roam  free 
Like  a  king? 

Both 

The  earth  is  for  you, 
And  the  air  is  for  me — 
But  the  poor  little  fishes, 
(Those  little  white  fishes) 
Must  stay  in  the  sea, 
In  the  cold  slimy  sea — 
Brrr  .  .  . 

Emmy    Veronica    Sanders 
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AN  INTIMATE  OF  NIGHT 

I  am  an  intimate  of  night; 

Its  deep  and  dewy  silences, 
Its  starry  parallels  of  light — 

Orion  and  the  Pleiades. 

I  share  the  watches  of  the  moon, 

Its  golden  witcheries  I  share; 
The  secrets  of  the  winds  that  croon 

Down  purple  chasms  of  the  air. 

The  lunar  moth  with  emerald  wings — 

I  know  its  path,  I  know  its  goal; 
The  lone  night-thrush's  rapturings, 

And  all  the  passion  of  its  soul. 

The  gleaming  glow-worm  in  the  grass 
Withholds  no  cryptic  spell  from  me; 

I  sense  all  attars  as  they  pass — 

Their  source,  their  fragrant  mystery. 

I  am  as  one  who  walks  alone 

Through  shadowed  gardens  of  delight, 

Seeing  the  Great  Will  on  its  throne. 
I  am  an  intimate  of  night. 

Clinton    S co Hard 
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THREE  SONGS 

UNFAILING 

When,  like  a  flower,  your  loved  one  lies 

Beneath  the  grasses 

Sleeping  the  great  sleep, 
Go  out  unlonely  to  the  folding  hills — 

They  will  not  let  you  weep. 

When  one  by  one  your  dreams  have  stolen  by, 
And  blackness  fills  the  night, 
And  pain  and  care, 

Reach  up  for  comfort  to  the  leaning  sky — 
The  coming  of  the  dawn  is  still  a  prayer. 

RAIN 


The  golden  sun  is  garish 

On  the  white  wall  of  the  day. 

I  close  my  eyes  against  it 
For  a  vision  cool  and  gray. 

Gray-fissued  and  gray-skirted, 
She  sweeps  across  the  plain 

And  wraps  me  in  her  softness — 
O  Rain,  my  mother  Rain! 
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II 

A  soft  gray  wall  of  rain 

Shuts  all  the  world  away — 
The  voices  of  the  toilers, 

The  urgent  thoughts  of  day. 
As  silence  or  as  night 

It  closes  me  about, 
And  shields  me  in  a  solitude 

That  shuts  the  loud  world  out. 

I  care  not  for  the  sun 

Or  where  the  winds  blow  free; 
I  love  the  folds  of  rain, 

The  mist  enclosing  me. 

Frances    Shaiv 


QUATRAIN 

As  old  I  am  as  that  white,  throbbing  star, 

Young  as  these  herbs  of  spring  that  quickly  pass. 

My  soul  goes  up  the  pathway  of  the  star, 

My  feet  go  down  the  pathway  of  the  grass. 

Anna  Spencer  Twltchell 
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THE  SOCIALIST'S  MARRIAGE 

Into  the  sunless  office 
Of  the  impoverished  Onward — 
Where  sat  a  frugal  tailor, 
Long  risen  before  his  shop-bell, 
Painfully  writing  leaders 
For  the  beloved  propaganda 


Entered  a  sound  of  singing, 
A  gust  of  fresh  air  blowing; 
And  past  the  presses  walking, 
A  bride  in  a  bright  white  dress. 

Herself  like  early  woodflowers, 
So  thrilling,  pale  and  fragrant, 
Unveiled  she  was  and  barefoot. 
Her  hair  was  bright  and  burning, 
Her  shadowy  eyes  most  tender. 

As  thus  the  orphan  Poverty 
Came  to  her  long-trothed  lover, 
I  think  I  saw  before  them 
The  shadow  of  Saint  Francis 
Rise  up  to  be  their  groomsman. 

Sarah  N.  Cleghorn 
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THE  WAY  THINGS  GO 

ENDLESS    CIRCLE 

The  tree  we  lay  under, 
The  thunder,  the  thunder 
Of  my  heart,  and  your  wonder, 
And  our  weeping  .  .  . 

Now  we  are  old,  we  are  worn,  we  are  weary  of  sleeping. 
There's  an  end  to  all  sorrow:  there  must  be  an  end  to  our 

weeping. 
Come  with  me,  fly  with  me,  find  with  me,  laughing  and 

leaping — 

The  tree  we  lay  under, 

The  thunder,  the  thunder 

Of  my  heart,  and  your  wonder — 

And  our  weeping. 

SEA-CHANGE 

You  are  no  more,  but  sunken  in  a  sea 
Sheer  into  dream  ten  thousand  leagues  you  fell; 
And  now  you  lie  green-golden,  while  a  bell 
Swings  with  the  tide,  my  heart.   And  all  is  well 
Till  I  look  down,  and,  wavering,  the  spell — 
Your  loveliness — returns.   There  in  the  sea, 
Where  you  lie  amber-pale  and  coral-cool, 
You  are  most  loved,  most  lost,  most  beautiful. 
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TROPICAL   GIRL   TO   HER   GARDEN 

Withhold  your  breath! 

Heavy  in  noon  and  sleepy  as  slow  death, 

Garden  of  sweets  and  sours, 

The  cluster  of  my  body  hangs 

Odorous  with  flowers : 

Stamen  serpent  fangs, 

Sultry,  -in  showers. 

Withhold  your  hand! 

My  boughs  are  bent  with  gold,  my  face  is  fanned 
With  wings  of  bees  that,  thirsting,  curve  and  kiss. 
Under  green  leaves  green  tendrils  coil  and  hiss; 
Gloom-laden  branches  bear  me  down  too  much. 
My  yellow  fruit  will  fall  without  a  touch 
From  hanging  long  in  sultriness  like  this. 

MOONRISE     MOCKERY 

Move  nearer,  lover 

Fearful  of  me  and  the  moon. 

I  have  put  flowers  in  my  bosom  for  you ; 

For  you  I  am  remembering 

Hundreds  of  moons, 

Half  a  hundred  lovers; 

For  you  I  am  heavy  with  the  odor  of  love 

And  old  days. 
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ZENITH 


You  and  all  the  bulk  of  the  huge  sky 

Crush  me  flat,  my  body  on  the  sand, 

Until  I  fling  out  my  hands  to  clutch  the  little  grains ; 

Until  I  struggle  to  see  the  little  stars; 

Until  I  try  to  think 

Of  the  names  of  little  lifeless  things 

I  can  escape  to,  when  this  is  over. 

MARRIED 

Your  face  from  my  face  slips, 

Lover  of  my  lips. 

Holder  of  my  heart, 

For  all  our  close  companionships 

We  are  apart. 

Apart,  apart,  we  are  apart. 

Crying  beauty  leaves  me  dumb, 

Your  fire  cold  and  still. 

I  watch  the  hours  of  morning  come, 

And  always  will, 

With  this  dull  agony  in  my  heart — 

We  are  apart. 

Strong,  solemn,  stupid-kind, 
Parting,   we   leave   behind 
Silence  where  our  footsteps  sound 
Dead  on  the  hollow  ground. 
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With,  a  singing  river  I  used  to  run 
Wild  with  wonder:  now 
There  is  no  river,  there  is  no  sun, 
Only  an  old  vow. 

And  this  dull  chant  goes  through  my  head, 
And  this  dull  moan  sinks  in  my  heart: 
Half  of  my  body  must  be  dead, 
We  are  apart. 

DROUTH 

You  cannot  persuade  us  to  stand  lovely  and  unseasonal, 

Perpetual  spring  and  perpetual  winter 

Forever  drifting  petals  across  the  picture  of  your  existence. 

Frames  we  can  never  be  for  the  miniature  of  your  days; 
Nor  can  we  decorate  your  sky 

With  a  single  branch  of  us  chosen  for  the  dashed  loveliness 
you  prefer. 

Nor  can  we  die,  petal  by  petal  by  petal, 
Across  thirty  years,  as  you  would  have  us, 
Decorating  by  our  death 
The  design  of  your  days. 

SATURDAY    AFTERNOON 

Oh,  if  my  soul  were  lifted  like  a  tree 
Up  from  the  little  stones  that  lie  on  me! 
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If  I  could  stand 

Still  on  the  hill  and  never  move  my  hand; 

No,  never  beckon,  no,  nor  wave  my  dress, 

But  only  wait  in  heavy  breathlessness — 

Just  stand 

Still  on  the  hill  and  never  move  my  hand — 

He  might  come  up  for  balm ;  he  might  go  down, 

Careless  and  comforted,  to  town. 

LOST 

Forever  lost,  like  birds  forever  flying, 

Searching  bleak  space; 
Circling,  and  with  the  south-wind  crying 

Across  earth's  face: 

Arrowed  I  fly,  and  like  them  lost  forever; 

Having  once  seen 
Scarlet  in  a  jungle,  by  a  deep  river — 

Scarlet  and  green. 

FOUND 

I  have  moved  west;  I  travel  with  the  sun — 
You  cannot  hold,  you  cannot  hinder  me. 
There  is  no  end  for  what  I  have  begun, 
There  are  no  resting-places  where  I  run 
Until  I  am  surrendered  to  the  sea. 

Genevieve    Taggard 
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COMMENT 

NOTES   AND   QUERIES   FROM    MR.   LINDSAY 

MR.  VACHEL  LINDSAY  having  recently  returned 
from  England,  the  editor  asked  him  for  an  article 
setting  forth  anything  he  might  wish  to  say  about  the  trip, 
the  poets,  his  recitals,  his  audiences,  what  he  thought  of 
them  or  they  of  him.  Having  heard,  through  Mr.  Alding- 
ton, of  one  recital  at  the  Poetry  Book-shop  at  which  va- 
rious young  English  poets  listened  to  The  Congo  and  The 
Kallwpe  Yell  not  only  open-eyed  but  open-mouthed;  and 
having  read  in  various  English  papers  of  the  enthusiastic, 
though  somewhat  puzzled  welcome  given  to  "the  jazz 
poet,"  "the  American  tramp  poet"  (both  oddly  undescrip- 
tive  phrases)  by  poets  and  critics  in  London,  Cambridge, 
and  even  old  Oxford,  the  editor  felt  that  the  poet's  own 
story  would  interest  us. 

Instead  of  a  story,  however,  Mr.  Lindsay  sent  a  personal 
letter,  refusing  to  write  the  article  on  grounds  so  sug- 
gestive that  the  editor  asked,  and  finally  obtained,  permis- 
sion to  print  the  following  extracts: 

In  Chicago,  as  in  London,  a  certain  public  self  is  forced  upon 
me  by  my  friends — the  Vachel  I  was  to  them  many  years  ago;  and 
I  would  as  soon  wear  a  plaster  cast  all  over,  or  mediaeval  armor. 
I  suppose  there  is  no  living  human  being  who  more  hates  the 
formula  of  his  yesterday,  even  if  it  is  forced  upon  him  with  the 
finest  affection  by  his  dearest  friends.  I  can  be  as  ruthless  with 
Springfield  as  with^  the  opposition  team  in  a  football  game.  But 
I  do  not  want  to  kick  the  shins,  as  it  were,  of  friends  so  good  as 
(hose  of  the  literary  world  who  understand  me  at  all. 
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Notes  and  Queries  from  Mr.  Lindsay 

That  is  not  all.  I  would  give  almost  anything  to  escape  forever 
the  reciting  and  chanting  Vachel.  Except  when  immediately  under 
the  intense  excitement  that  comes  with  facing  an  extraordinarily 
concentrated  group  of  listeners,  I  dislike  the  very  name  of  every 
poem  I  have  recited  except  The  Chinese  Nightingale,  which  after 
all  I  now  recite  very  seldom.  My  whole  heart  is  set  on  escaping 
my  old  self  (completely  as  I  may,  to  be  human  and  frail  as  we 
all  are). 

The  only  thing  that  made  the  English  trip  possible  for  me  was 
to  consider  it  the  rounding  up  and  last  phase  of  my  reciting  life. 
I  set  January  first,  1921,  as  quitting  time.  Everybody  was  very 
good,  too  good,  to  me  in  England;  but  I  went  there  aping  or  re- 
cording, and  as  it  were  shouting,  the  Vachel  of  ten  years  ago — 
for  one  gets  into  rhyme  only  a  self  that  is  long  dead.  I  do  not 
like  that  Vachel  very  well.  What  then  am  I?  Certainly  when  you 
and  I  first  met,  I  had  made  my  last  water-color  designs,  my  last 
decorative  fantasies  in  gold  and  silver  and  silk.  You  do  not  even 
know  about  them — they  are  stuffed  in  great  packages  there  behind 
the  book-case.  If  I  had  been  obliged  to  exhibit  and  explain  them, 
old  and  dusty  as  they  are,  once  a  week  till  now,  I  would  feel  about 
them  as  I  do  about  reciting.  I  do  not  want  to  be  the  slave  of  past 
performances  or  habits — I  cannot  endure  to  be  such  a  slave,  I  care 
not  what  the  apparent  praise  or  reward.  I  am  a  dead  man  in  my 
own  eyes,  and  the  only  resurrection  is  in  the  new  vista.  .  .  . 

The  Golden  Book  of  Springfield  may  be  the  poorest  thing  I  ever 
wrote,  but  somewhere  between  the  lines  lies  the  hint  of  my  new 
direction.  It  is  a  sort  of  apple-seed  festering  in  my  heart,  as  I 
said  in  the  Village  Magazine. 

If  I  write  about  England,  I  want  to  wait  a  year  or  so  and  see 
if  it  still  looks  important.  But  I  will  say  this — that  the  English 
poets  are  splendid  men  and  women,  and  every  one  of  them  I  met 
was  hospitable  and  loyal  to  the  last  degree. 

Will  Mr.  Lindsay's  public  let  him  grow  out  of  his  past? 
Does  any  public  want  anything  of  anybody  but  the  expected 
thing?  A  poet's  public  is  larger  today  than  in  Petrarch's 
time,  Spenser's,  Pope's,  and  more  democratically  minded; 
therefore  it  resents  with  a  louder  voice  any  effort  at  the 
kind  of  growth  which  implies  change.  Mr.  Lindsay  is 
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like  to  find  as  many  barriers  to  his  escape  from  "jazz"  as 
Mark  Twain  found  between  the  professional  humorist  of 
a  temporary  mode  and  the  great  ironist  of  a  larger  scope 
which  his  admiring  nineteenth-century  world  never  quite 
permitted  him  to  be. 

Some  of  the  English  critics,  however,  see  through  the 
various  disguises  which  Mr.  Lindsay  has  imaginatively  as- 
sumed. The  Observer,  for  example,  finds  him  "the  most 
traditional  of  American  poets,"  and  rebukes  his  English 
publisher  for  omitting  from  the  new  book  The  Chinese 
Nightingale,  the  "finest  and  most  splendid  achievement  in 
high  poetry"  of  "the  most  remarkable  American  poet  now 
writing." 

One  fortunate  effect  of  the  trip  has  been  a  reminder,  to 
the  self-contained  Englishman,  that  poetry  is  essentially  an 
oral  art.  British  readers  are  advised  to  "intone  it  [the 
Lindsay  poetry]  aloud — it  is  onomatopoeic  and  strange  and 
barbaric,  but  by  no  means  just  wordy."  Thus  if  Mr.  Lind- 
say carries  out  his  threat  to  cease  reciting,  he  has  already 
done  a  troubadour's  work,  and  may  claim  the  right  to  dis- 
card that  role,  along  with  his  youth  and  his  tramping  out- 
fit, and  pass  on  expectantly  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures 
new.  Will  he  find  new  poems  there?  Probably,  being  a 
poet.  But,  in  any  case,  let  us  hope  that  he  will  find  him- 
self and  freedom. 

The  "new  direction"  in  The  Golden  Book  of  Springfield 
seems  to  point  toward  the  sublimated  Utopian  novel. 
Springfield,  in  this  poet's  imagining,  is  an  imperfectly  shin- 
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ing  city  of  God,  a  froward  city  to  be  loved  and  chastised 
and  redeemed.  And  Springfield  is  but  the  type  of  many 
cities  of  these  states,  each  bright  and  dark,  each  in  need  of 
a  stern  rhapsodic  lover.  The  Golden  Book  would  point  the 
way  of  redemption — would  light  a  torch  to  lead  the  way. 
If  both  the  way  and  the  goal  seem  not  closely  enough 
visioned  for  apocalyptic  clarity,  still  the  book  never  falters 
in  high  pride  and  "passionate  praise."  It  is  a  protest  against 
cheapness  of  soul,  in  city  or  citizen,  from  the  man  whom 
William  Rose  Benet  salutes  as  "the  most  intensely  individual 
and  blazingly  romantic  poet  of  this  generation."  Indeed 
Mr.  Benet,  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  traces  kinship 
with  Poe  and  John  of  Patmos  himself. 


In  another  letter  Mr.  Lindsay  calls  attention  to  a  series 
of  coincidences  tending  to  strengthen  his  conviction  of  the 
inspirational  vitality  of  the  Middle  West.  He  writes: 

At  the  very  hour  when  I  was  bringing  out  my  Golden  Book  of 
Springfield,  the  Macmillan  Company  was  also  issuing  Edgar  Lee 
Masters'  Mitch  Miller  and  Domesday  Book,  both  in  their  fashion 
indicating  Mr.  Masters  as  a  veteran  member  of  the  Springfield 
Prognosticate^'  Club.  At  that  very  same  hour  the  Publication 
Department  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  was  bringing  out 
Shelby  M.  Harrison's  Social  Conditions  in  an  American  City — an 
intensive  scientific  study  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  based  on  ten  care- 
ful reports  by  the  survey  staff.  At  that  very  hour  Harcourt,  Brace 
and  Howe  were  publishing  Sinclair  Lewis'  Main  Street,  a  close-up 
view  of  a  middle-western  town  which  is  having  a  phenomenal  run. 
And  at  that  very  same  hour  the  presses  of  Alfred  A.  Knopf  were 
issuing  Moon  Calf,  by  Floyd  Dell,  a  very  dissimilar,  but  highly 
praised  study  of  a  mid-western  town  that  might  well  be  specifically 
Springfield.  And  at  that  very  same  day  and  hour  B.  W.  Huebsch 
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was  sending  forth  Sherwood  Anderson's  Poor  White,  another  mid- 
western   study,    and   prognosticative   in   its   fashion. 

This  extraordinary  coincidence — along  with  the  necessary  and 
striking  contrast  between  these  books  and  between  their  authors, 
yet  all  tending  to  the  same  end — is  almost  miraculously  prefigured 
in  Chapter  III  of  The  Golden  Book  of  Springfield,  It  is  a  coin- 
cidence that  can  scarcely  be  passed  by  without  remark,  and  that 
certainly  should  be  studied.  It  is  far  more  rewarding  than  any 
data  so  far  furnished  from  the  mystical  world  by  Patience  Worth, 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  or  Conan  Doyle. 

Without  attempting  to  analyze  this  mystical  significance, 
one  may  agree  that  the  Middle  West  is  having  its  innings 
in  much  of  the  most  honest,  the  least  tricky  and  commer- 
cial, literary  work  of  our  immediate  time.  Incidentally, 
we  may  rejoice  that  applause  in  England  has  not  swerved 
Mr.  Lindsay  from  Springfield;  and  that  POETRY — so  the 
Golden  Book  assures  us — is  still  for  sale  at  Coe's  Book- 
store in  the  year  2020  A.  D. 

What  is  it  like,  I  wonder — Number  III  of  Volume 
CCXVII  of  POETRY?  H.  M. 

REVIEWS 

OUR   GREAT   CARL   SANDBURG 

Smoke  and  Steel,  by  Carl  Sandburg.     Harcourt,  Brace  and 

Howe. 

Not  long  ago  Chicago  Poems;  two  years  ago  Cornhusk- 
ers;  now  Smoke  and  Steel.  Three  solid,  thick,  healthy 
books  of  poetry.  This  last  has  an  up-to-date  industrial  look 
that  reminds  one,  befittingly,  of  spikes  and  shingles  and 
red-painted  skeletons  of  new  skyscrapers. 
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Slang.  Shakespeare  too  had  a  gift  for  this  wayward  gab; 
and  in  the  times  when  play-writing  was  an  art  in  England, 
it  was  used  profusely  and  called  "roaring."  This  of  Carl 
Sandburg,  however,  is  not  exactly  "roaring" — it  is  a  mix- 
ture of  the  best  English  there  is  with  the  language  of  work- 
ers and  criminals,  and  with  Carl  Sandburg's  own  swift 
metaphors.  A  purely  and  originally  American  language 
it  is,  and  a  language  of  today. 

Nature  has  entered  this  book.  Many  things  of  this 
earth,  many  things  of  that  heaven,  of  that  sky,  that  moon, 
that  sun,  are  said  in  this  book  in  beautiful  words:  words 
that  the  sun  colored,  the  moon  bleached,  the  heavens  sanc- 
tified, the  earth  gave  roots  to,  as  to  marvelous  trees.  Alley 
rats  and  workers  throw  a  whim-glittering  slang  over  their 
dead  and  their  sorrows;  here  human  tragedy  is  told  with 
a  whim  and  a  smile,  or  a  snarl.  The  whimsical  word  is 
a  mystic  question,  the  whimsical  word  is  the  answer  of  the 
queer  God  of  today;  in  the  little  grin  or  the  broad  smile 
hides  the  way  a  human  heart  of  today  loves. 

The  two  poems  of  the  first  group,  Smoke  and  Steel  and 
Work  Gangs,  open  up  the  chances  for  a  coming  Inferno, 
Purgatorio  and  Paradiso  of  the  new  and  the  coming  mechani- 
cal cities.  Now  they  are  only  a  great  promise. 

The  People  who  Must  .  .  .  the  poet  most  mystically 
one  of  them. 

Broken-face  Gargoyles — here  the  slang  becomes  a  dizzy 
dance  and  a  mad  jazz.  The  future  cries  out  in  a  whirl- 
wind of  fun  and  terror,  the  mystery  laughs  and  weeps. 
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Mist  Forms  recalls  to  our  minds  two  beautiful  earlier 
poems — Pearl  Fog  and  Last  Answers: 

All  the  last  answers   go  running  back  to   dust   and   mist, 
to  dust  and  mist. 

Over  the  poet's  resignation  and  renunciation  songs  arise, 
"changing  scarfs"  of  our  fate,  "changing  scarfs"  of  the 
whims  of  wind  and  sun,  question-mark  twists  of  mist  and 
smoke.  Incidentally,  Chicago  itself  is  the  symbol,  the  city 
of  drab  smoke  and  blue  mists:  the  city  that  dolls  up  and 
is  a  great  lady  with  her  morning  blue  mists  around  Lincoln 
Park;  the  city  that  is  an  old  busy  sad  hag,  dragging  her 
rags  of  smoke  around  her  drab  new  down-town.  In  the 
smoke  and  the  dirt  Carl  Sandburg  alone  finds  youth,  human 
tenderness  and  hope — tomorrow ;  in  the  blue  mists,  the  eter- 
nal yesterday  and  tomorrow  blended  together.  When  we 
are  reading  him  we  believe  him. 

Accomplished  Facts  is  the  humility  of  man  doing  big 
things,  the  pride  of  man  doing  little  things;  crowning  both, 
the  peace  of  sleep  and  death — matushka,  the  good  nurse. 

Passports,  in  terms  of  rocks,  seas,  birds,  trees — all  writ- 
ten up  in  new  colors,  new-ancient  colors  flung  again  under 
the  contemplating  heavens  by  a  man.  So  many  colors,  so 
many  of  them,  that  we're  dizzy.  Is  this  a  rich  man — You 
tell  'em! 

Circles  of  Doors,  "the  ends  opening  into  new  ends  al- 
ways"— that  is  why  in  this  decrepit  young  country  we  have 
so  old,  so  wise,  so  very  wise  a  poet.  Shall  we  itemize  this 
great  man?  Here  goes: 
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Everything  asks,  and  the  silence  of  everything  answers. 
I  know,  I  am  sad,  I  have  great  pity  in  my  heart  for  you. 
Here,  in  the  song,  the  secret — the  song  keeps  it;  the  mys- 
tery grins,  it  smiles,  it  is  a  sad  beautiful  mother.  The 
mystery  has  a  thousand  beautiful  faces,  each  of  which  whis- 
pers a  few  words,  a  poem.  The  mystery's  most  beautiful 
child  is  Tomorrow. 

But  Carl  Sandburg's  perfect  book  is  yet  to  come.  There 
are  faults  and  limitations  to  this  fine  work.  One  limita- 
tion is  the  lack  of  lust  and  desire.  Rather,  the  desire  in  it  is 
so  high  that  we  humans  cannot  call  it  desire.  Evidently 
there  is  a  price  to  be  paid  for  serenity ;  and  I  may  point  this 
out  only  because  everything  human  seems  to  be  in  this  book. 
His  chief  fault  is  this:  Hats,  The  Mayor  of  Gary,  Blue 
Maroons,  Manual  Labor,  Vaudeville  Dancer — these  are  not 
poems,  they  are  simple  statements;  compositions  in  which 
the  power  of  suggestion  depends  on  the  mere  words  and 
not  on  the  poetic  spirit  which  should  pervade  them;  the 
poetic  spirit  is  lacking.  Here,  and  in  some  very  short  un- 
successful poems  of  the  last  two  groups,  the  poet,  instead 
of  being  wise,  sees  if  he  can  trick  wisdom  into  a  phrase  or 
two;  if,  perchance,  before  the  eyes  of  the  sensitive  reader, 
wisdom  appears,  the  poet  should  get  no  credit  for  it.  When 
the  poem  would  be  humorous  it  is  instead  foolish  as  in  Soup. 

Another  sign  of  the  same  defect  is  the  unwarranted  re- 
iteration of  such  words  as  wishing,  answering,  asking,  I  ask, 
I  know.  This  shows  the  mystic  becoming  self-conscious  and 
losing  his  magic. 
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But  there  is  cosmic  humor  here: 

This  was  in  the  savvy  of  the  Chaldeans. 

And  poems  almost  foolish,  sweet  as  the  babble  of  mothers 
to  children,  testify  that  the  last  word  may  be  foolish  and 
sweet,  foolish  and  childish,  that  the  last  wisdom  may  be  a 
child's. 

But  we  are  not  through  complaining.  The  Liars  is  not 
a  good  poem:  it's  thin;  it's  bad  propaganda.  Not  that 
propaganda  shouldn't  be;  but  if  it  does  not  make  for  fine 
words  it  is  either  bad  propaganda,  or  it's  insincere,'  or  it 
tries  to  propagate  what  it  shouldn't.  There  are  other  poems 
in  the  book  that  are  good  propaganda.  And  another  thing: 
this  book  is  one  of  broad-hearted,  unrestrained,  generous 
sympathies,  so  that  we  are  sorry  to  find  in  it  one  or  two 
poems  in  which  there  is  rather  the  bad  than  the  good  spirit 
of  slang — an  unsympathetic  boisterousness  (High  Conspira- 
torial Person,  Proud  and  Beautiful). 

And  now  we  may  go  on  praising.  Sandburg  is  tender 
and  motherly.  All  sad  things  are  sweetened  for  him  by  his 
great  tenderness,  his  great  pity.  The  way  smoke  comes  over 
the  world  is  as  tender  and  mysterious  as  the  way  sleep  comes 
over  a  man.  Sometimes  slang  lags  and  becomes  a  plain  coarse 
English,  humbler  and  sweeter;  the  fierceness  and  vigor  of 
slang  lag,  and  the  world  is  then  a  mystery  for  tired  eyes 
half-open,  half-wishing,  half-sleeping.  Sometimes  the  ten- 
derness is  so  very  high,  so  very  pure,  that  it  is  not  tender- 
ness any  more  but  only  height:  like  heaven,  where  God  is; 
very  cold,  like  peaks ;  very  distant  from  us,  from  petty  human 
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loves  and  hatreds,  like  the  love  and  hatred  of  God;  high 
as  the  look  in  Sandburg's  eyes,  cold  as  granite  too,  as  the 
look  of  his  grey  eyes.  And  there  is  mystery  carried  along 
by  things  like  their  shadows;  and  sometimes  in  the  shadows 
are  roses,  sometimes  the  green  of  the  seas,  sometimes  dust, 
sometimes  sleep,  sometimes  smoke,  sometimes  steel  looming. 
And  always  a  thought  of  the  end,  recurring  like  an  old 
clock,  striking  the  hour.  There  are  poems  where  the  ten- 
derness snarls,  as  the  tenderness  of  a  lioness  defending  her 
cubs.  There  are  poems,  like  White  Ash,  that  have  burnt 
to  a  white  ash  in  the  heart  of  the  poet.  There  are  old- 
style  majestic  poems  with  the  lines  running  about  the  same 
length ;  and  a  poem  about  insanity,  testifying  that  the  secret 
of  insanity  concerns  love  and  song  more  than  scientific  re- 
search. In  all  of  them  there  is  a  great  stern  lesson :  a  lesson 
of  health  and  strength,  the  lesson  of  two  cold  granite  eyes. 
Carl  Sandburg  grinning,  giving  only  half  answer,  is  Carl 
the  Swede.  Tender  and  sweet,  motherly  Carl  Sandburg, 
vast  Carl  Sandburg,  is  Carl  the  American.  And  one  may 
call  him  American  only  if  one  knows  such  solid  American 
types  as  the  workers  and  criminals  he  sings  the  language 
of — the  forgotten,  submerged  world  where  the  oldest  es- 
sences of  life  are  preserved  and  continually  renovated;  in 
contrast  with  the  world  swaggering — puritanism  and  busi- 
ness, which  one  knows  too  well.  He  is  the  poet  of  America's 
good  qualities;  he  bears  witness  to  God  that  America  is 
after  all  a  living  country.  And — if  we  exclude  Walt  Whit- 
man— he  is,  in  the  words  and  metaphors,  the  wealthiest 
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writer  America  ever  read.  I  lay  a  bet — and  take  all  the 
chances — that  no  novel  or  book  of  any  kind  published  in 
the  whole  world  within  the  last  ten  years  contains  as  many 
different  words  as  this  relatively  short  book  of  his. 

Quotations?  Let's  give  the  book  a  royal  chance — let's 
open  it  at  random: 

And  then  .  .  . 

Loosen  your  hands,   let  go  and  say  goodby. 

Let  the  stars   and  songs   go. 

Let  the  faces  and  years  go, 

Loosen  your  hands  and  say  goodby. 

Listen  awhile — the  lake  by  night  is  a  lonely  woman,  a  lovely 
woman,  circled  with  birches  and  pines  mixing  their  green  and 
white  among  stars  shattered  in  spray  clear  nights. 

The  sea-mist  green  of  the  bowl's  bottom  is  a  dark  throat  of  sky 
crossed  by  quarreling  forks  of  umber  and  ochre  and  yellow 
changing  faces. 

Only,  slam  me  across  the  ears  something  .  .  .  and  hunt  for  a  white 

star 

In  my  forehead  and  twist  the  bang  of  my  forelock  around  it. 
Make  a  wish  for  me.  .  .  .  Maybe  I  will  light  out  like  a  streak  of 

wind  .  .  . 

Enfin,  it's  poetry!  Long  live  Carl  Sandburg,  to  sing  the 
song  of  his  own  beauty,  and  to  tell  God  about  Chicago, 
America,  the  world!  Emannel  Carnevali 

A  SINGER 

Flame  and  Shadow,  by  Sara  Teasdale.     Macmillan  Co. 

The  quality  of  immortality  is  a  curious  thing,  as  unanalys- 
able as  a  scent  caught  on  the  wind,  or  a  tint  in  the  dawn 
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sky — as  unanalysable,  and  as  definite.  The  printer's  ink 
lavished  on  poetry  today  flows  like  a  mountain  torrent. 
The  poems  interest,  they  stimulate,  they  comfort,  they  in- 
trigue, they  wake  the  gamut  of  emotion,  and  they  seem  to 
satisfy.  Till  suddenly  a  poem  comes  with  this  curious  qual- 
ity of  immortality,  and  there  is  a  sensation  deep  in  one's 
subconscious  self  as  though  a  clamor  of  voices  had  ceased 
suddenly  and  a  little  bell  had  rung  somewhere  in  a  deep 
silence. 

Sara  Teasdale  has  achieved  this  quality  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  times  in  her  short  life.  Whatever  else  may  be  un- 
certain in  the  poetic  upheaval  of  today,  we  can  at  least 
be  certain  of  this. 

The  detractors  of  her  work  say  that  it  is  monotonous, 
that  it  is  all  in  the  same  key;  and  in  a  sense  they  speak 
truly.  Her  lyrics — and  in  this  latest  book  she  seems  to 
have  abandoned  the  only  half-successful  attempts  of  some 
of  her  earlier  books  to  write  more  sustained  poems — are 
always  intensely  personal,  always  in  a  minor  key  whether 
they  express  sadness  or  joy,  always  wistful  and  full  of  yearn- 
ing. A  book  of  them  at  a  single  sitting  is  certainly  too 
large  a  dose. 

Yet  though  this  is  true,  as  a  critical  judgment  this  dictum 
has  no  validity,  since  art  must  always  be  judged  by  what 
it  has,  not  by  what  it  lacks.  And  this  monotony  is  typical 
of  all  the  pure  lyricists.  Herrick  has  it,  Pierre  de  Ronsard, 
Walter  von  der  Vogelweide,  Verlaine,  Heine,  A.  E.  Hous- 
man — go  through  the  list  as  you  will,  you  will  find  it  every- 
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where.  But  who  quarrels  with  Herrick  because  he  did 
not  also  write  Paradise  Lost,  or  with  Walter  von  der  Vogel- 
weide  that  his  name  is  not  found  on  Faust?  And  who,  in 
the  years  to  come,  will  quarrel  with  Sara  Teasdale  that  she 
did  not  write  Spoon  River?  It  is  enough  in  this  world  of 
half  things  to  have  done  one  thing  perfectly. 

In  no  other  field  of  poetry  is  there  so  wide  a  divergence 
of  personal  preference  as  in  this  field  of  lyrics.  So  im- 
mediate and  so  intensely  personal  is  a  lyric  that  the  response 
to  it  depends  on  the  reader's  own  knowledge  of  the  emotion 
described.  The  greatest  lyrics  are  those  which  combine 
magic  of  music  with  the  most  universal  subject.  What 
many  of  our  present-day  poets  fail  to  realize  is  that  not 
even  magic  of  utterance  will  make  a  great  poem  on  a  sub- 
ject which  is  itself  a  bizarrerie,  and  which  can  therefore 
find  no  emotional  response  in  the  normal  reader. 

The  divergence  of  preference  in  the  field  of  lyrics  was 
pointedly  shown  some  years  ago  in  the  deliberation  of  a 
jury  on  which  I  served,  which  was  to  award  three  prizes  for 
poems.  One  prize  was  for  the  most  notable  piece  of  work 
among  those  eligible,  one  was  an  encouragement  prize,  and 
one  was  for  a  pure  lyric.  The  first  two  were  awarded  with- 
out much  difficulty,  but  when  it  came  to  the  lyric  prize, 
out  of  six  jurors  there  were  six  determined  opinions,  and 
only  great  forbearance  made  any  compromise  possible. 

What  existed  there  exists  always.  Indeed  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  among  the  best  lyrics  of  any  lyricist  it  is  not 
so  much  the  intrinsic  value  of  any  given  poem  as  the  "im- 
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ponderable"  personal  preference  of  the  anthologist  which 
decides  which  shall  be  immortalized.  Who  knows  what 
particular  bent  of  the  unknown  compiler  of  the  Chinese 
Book  of  Odes  gave  us  the  lyrics  we  know  rather  than 
others  equally  well  written?  Criticism  by  the  mind  goes 
only  a  certain  distance  in  judging  a  lyric.  After  that  the 
heart  speaks,  and  there  is  no  forecasting  its  ways. 

Yet  Sara  Teasdale  need  fear  nothing  from  this  diversity 
of  preference,  since  no  anthologist  has  failed,  or  will  fail, 
to  find  half  a  dozen  poems  completely  to  his  liking  among 
the  many  which  she  has  wrung  from  a  frail  body  and  a 
shimmering  spirit. 

This  latest  volume,  Flame  and  Shadow,  is  in  no  great 
way  different  from  her  other  volumes;  though,  having  been 
written  during  two  years  of  loneliness  and  pain,  the  poems 
are  a  little  more  sombre  than  some  of  the  earlier  ones. 
Magic  is  here  as  always.  Let  each  choose  for  himself. 

For  myself,  if  I  were  the  ultimate  anthologist,  I  should 
add  to  her  established  quota  of  perfect  lyrics  two  from  this 
volume — one  called  Let  it  be  Forgotten,  which  was  printed 
in  POETRY,  and  this  one,  On  the  Dunes: 

If  there  is  any  life  when  death  is  over, 

These  tawny  beaches  will  know  much  of  me; 

I  shall  come  back,   as  constant  and  as  changeful 
As  the  unchanging,  many-colored  sea. 

If  life  was  small,  if  it  has  made  me  scornful, 
Forgive  me;  I  shall  straighten  like  a  flame 

In  the  great  calm  of  death,  and  if  you  want  me 
Stand  on  the  seaward  dunes  and  call  my  name. 

E.  T. 
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Candles  That  Burn,  by  Aline  Klimer.  Geo.  H.  Doran  Co. 
The  Hesitant  Heart,  by  Winifred  Welles.  B.  W.  Huebsch. 
Arizona  and  Other  Poems,  by  Elise  Pumpelly  Cabot.  E.  P. 

Button  &  Co. 
The  Cobbler  in  Willow  Street  and  Other  Poems,  by  George 

O'Neil.     Boni  &  Liveright. 

The  Dark  Wind,  by  W.  J.  Turner.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
Escape  and  Fantasy,  by  George  Rostrevor.     Macmillan  Co. 
Quests,  by  Sylvia  H.  Bliss.    Privately  p'td,  Montpelier,  Vt. 
Songs  of  the  Dead,  by  Margaret  Napier.   John  Lane  Co. 
Poems,  by  Charles  Reznikoff.    N.  Y.  Poetry  Book-shop. 
A  Whisper  of  Fire,  by  Agnes  Ryan.   Four  Seas  Co. 
Passenger,  by  Helen  Dircks.    Geo.  H.  Doran  Co. 
Moods,  by  Mercedes  de  Acosta.    Mofrat,  Yard  &  Co. 
Clouds  and  Cobblestones,  by  Hortense  Flexner.    Houghton 

Mifflin  Co. 

Merchants  of  the  Morning,   by   Samuel  McCoy.      Doran. 
Life's  Minstrel,  by  Daniel  Henderson.   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
Vanitas,  by  Paul  Eldridge.    Stratford  Co. 
Spindrift,  by  James  L.  McLane,  Jr.    Four  Seas  Co. 
Shining  Fields  and  Dark  Towers,  by  John  Bunker.     Lane. 
Spires  and  Poplars,  by  Alfred  Raymond  Bellinger;  and  Four 

Gardens,  by  David  Osborne  Hamilton.     (Yale  Series  of 

Younger  Poets.)    Yale  Univ.  Press. 
Poems,  by  Frederick  T.  Macartney.    Sydney  T.  Endacott, 

Melbourne,  Australia. 
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The  Concert  and  Other  Studies,  by  R.  D.  Jameson.  Privately 

printed,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

In  spite  of  the  prohibitive  cost  of  paper  and  print,  in  spite 
of  the  still-reputed  unsalability  of  poetry,  never  in  this 
magazine's  history  were  we  so  swamped  with  new  books  in 
our  specialty,  never  did  so  many  young  poets  get  their  first 
offerings  between  covers.  To  review  adequately  even  the 
best  of  these  books  is  absolutely  impossible  so  long  as  the 
magazine  is  limited  to  its  present  size.  We  are  compelled 
to  group  them  in  this  fashion  if  we  would  give  our  readers 
even  a  hint  of  the  quality  of  these  young  aspirants. 

The  astonishing  thing,  perhaps,  is  that  so  many  of  these 
first  books  are  good,  or  at  least  promising.  The  twenty  or 
more  listed  above  represent  only  a  fraction  of  those  we  have 
received,  most  of  the  others  being  consigned  to  a  limbo  of 
charitable  silence.  More  than  half  of  the  above  list — per- 
haps the  best  of  them — may  be  classed  as  meditative  and 
confessional,  with  love  as  the  favorite,  sometimes  the  only 
subject.  These  poets  seem  sincere — each  one  seems  to  say 
his  own  word  and  not  another's,  to  give  us  a  genuine  ex- 
pression of  genuine  emotion;  and  most  of  them  have  read 
modern  poetry  to  some  purpose,  for  their  style  is  simple  and 
direct,  not  "over-appareled,"  even  when  they  use  the  most 
conventional  forms. 

One  may  fitly  begin  with  Mrs.  Kilmer's  spaciously 
printed  book  of  fifty  lyrics,  the  spirit  in  it  is  so  gallant  and 
the  best  of  the  poems  are  so  fine  an  expression  of  the 
simplest,  most  poignant  emotion.  The  poems  which  refer 
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to  her  dead  husband  and  dead  child,  especially  /  shall  not  be 
Afraid  and  To  Rose,  wring  one's  heart  by  saying  the  un- 
expected thing — the  little  true  thing  which  seems  not  to 
have  been  said  before;  and  they  say  it  with  perfect  spon- 
taneity, and  without  a  single  merely  ornamental  word  to 
vary  their  quiet  color.  The  happier  poems,  while  more  con- 
ventional, are  never  artificial,  and  in  certain  more  or  less 
whimsical  ones  the  poet's  children  are  vividly  and  individ- 
ually alive.  We  cannot  pass  on  without  quoting  I  shall  not 
be  Afraid: 

I  shall  not  be  afraid  any  more, 

Either  by  night  or  day. 
What  would  it  profit  me  to  be   afraid 

With   you    away? 

Now    I    am    brave.      In    the    dark    night    alone 

All  through  the  house  I  go, 
Locking  the  doors  and  making  windows  fast 

When   sharp  winds  blow. 

For  there  is  only  sorrow  in  my  heart; 

There  is  no  room  for  fear. 
But  how  I  wish  I  were  afraid  again, 

My   dear,   my  dear! 

The  Hesitant  Heart,  by  Winifred  Welles,  also  expresses 
personal  emotion  in  the  simplest  terms;  but  it  records,  as  the 
title  indicates,  a  less  poignant  experience  of  life.  "I  have  no 
beauty  that  is  all  my  own,"  the  poet  sings;  and  the  few 
love  poems  have  the  tenuosity  of  a  dream — indeed,  dreams 
are  here  less  tenuous  than  experience.  The  groping  wistful- 
ness  of  a  shy  creature,  sensitive  to  beauty,  is  revealed  as  with 
a  delicate  hand  drawing  away  chiffon  veils: 
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I've  lived  so   long  companionless 

In  this  old  house  bowed  down  with  years, 

I've    learned   to   welcome    loneliness, 

Converse  with  dreams  and  sit  with  fears. 

Elise  Cabot,  who  writes  of,  and  probably  from,  Arizona, 
is  a  freer  spirit,  born  under  bluer  skies.  "I  awake — my  love 
fills  the  world!"  she  cries;  and,  "There  is  in  life  but  one  in- 
vestment— spending." 

I   throw   my   heart   away, 
As  a  bird  who  sings  all  day 
Giving  her   song   away. 
I    cheer   the    passers-by, 
And  lonely  souls  who  die 
All  shrivelled  and  unfed. 
Just  so  my  heart  I  spread. 

The  book  has  vital  energy  stirred  by  the  keen  winds  of 
beauty.  But  the  freedom  of  spirit  should  be  matched  with 
a  freer  technique  and  more  modern  diction.  Both  the  prose 
poems  and  those  in  rhyme  are  haunted  by  ghosts;  thou  and 
thee,  doth,  deem,  knoweth  and  formeth,  etc.,  would  drag 
us  away  from  our  own  time,  far  away  from  Arizona.  The 
love  poems  especially  are  seriously  marred,  their  sincerity 
threatened,  by  this  defect. 

George  O'Neil  is  more  fortunate  in  exact  metrics  than 
in  freer  forms.  In  fact,  some  of  his  love  songs  and  nature 
poems,  usually  done  in  quatrains  or  sonnets — such  lyrics  as 
A  Little  Song,  An  Old  Chapel  Yard,  Mar  got,  Portent,  and 
Song  of  Love's  Ending,  almost  justify  the  praise  of  Pro- 
fessor Lowes  on  the  cover  and  Zoe  Akins  in  her  preface; 
for  they  have  emotional  fervor  and  a  certain  shapeliness  and 
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beauty  of  tone.  We  should  like  to  quote  Portent  with  its 
poignant  close;  here  is  the  Song  of  Love's  Ending — all  but 
the  first  quatrain,  which  is  marred  by  a  weak  line: 

Summer  is  slowly  fading,  failing — 

Golden-green  of  her  beauty  fled ; 
Time  has  sighed,  the  rose  is  paling, 

Some  of  its   glory   dead! 

O   falling  leaves   and  summer  spent! — 
What  I  would  change  I  do  not  know. 

Death    is    not    sorrow    since    Love    went  .  .  . 
But  if  my  dreams  should  go — 

W.  J.  Turner,  who  has  been  in  the  recent  Georgian 
anthologies,  is  not  only  haunted  by  echoes — he  goes  in  search 
of  the  rare,  the  erudite: 

I  am  a  hunter  after  wayward  words, 
That  I  may  press  them  into  service  meet 
For   their   rare  beauty. 

And  he  tries  experiments  with  word  and  sound  repetitions 
— Sea  Madness,  for  example,  is  an  over-studied  chiming  of 
soft  sounds.  The  emotion  gets  smothered  in  its  too  con- 
scious utterance;  it  is  "sucked  pale"  by  the  poet's  hunger 
for  the  sweets  of  beauty,  sweets  that  become  insipid  with 
over-f  ndulgence : 

The  orange  glooms  in  the  half-dawn, 
The  white  walls  are  pale  glimmering  dreams. 
Trees  haunt  them,  stream-still,  dim-illumed, 
With  round  gold  fruits  on  green  boughs  borne. 

Mr.  Turner  gives  us  too  much  of  this  kind  of  thing — his 
"strange  places"  are  poetized  away  into  thin  air.  He  has  a 
delicate  touch  undoubtedly,  but  we  look  in  vain  for  that 
"frightful  strength"  which  the  Athenaeum  accords  him. 
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In  George  Rostrevor's  Escape  and  Fantasy  one  may  find 
now  and  then  a  beautiful  thing.  The  Voice  is  a  sincerely 
ecstatic  love  poem  of  almost  disembodied  passion — too  long 
to  quote,  unfortunately,  but  this  brief  Elysium  is  in  the  same 
mood : 

Hushed  their  feet  fall 

On  the  dewy  grass; 
In   robe  rhythmical 

Shining  they  pass: 

Lovers  who  for  bliss 

Grave  and  rare  and  deep 
Need  no  clasp  or  kiss, 

Or  lovers'   sleep. 

Quests:  Poems  in  Prose  is  a  young  poet's  essay  in  bib- 
lical rhythms-^done  with  a  fitful  and  inconsistent  use  of 
biblical  diction.  However,  in  these  five  Quests — Of  Day 
and  Night,  of  Nature,  of  Love,  and  The  Eternal  Quest — 
a  strong  spirit  is  revealed  in  close  intercourse  with  the 
sources  of  life.  Many  of  these  low-toned  utterances  say 
nothing  new,  but  they  are  not  mere  platitudes  because  of 
personal  grace,  touches  of  loveliness.  And  the  poet  has  a 
high  pride: 

I  open  doors  before  you.  You  may  pass  through  or  turn  away, 
as  you  will. 

There  are  doors  which  I  will  open  that  shall  never  close.  You 
will  see  the  open  doors,  and  before  you  are  aware  you  will  have 
passed  through. 

Charles  ReznikofFs  brief  free-verse  poems  are  sometimes 
as  incisive  as  a  hokku;  for  example: 

We   heard   no   step   in    the   hall. 

She  came 

Sudden   as   a   rainbow. 
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And  here  is  one  in  rhyme: 

The  troopers  are  riding,  are  riding  by. 
The  troopers  are  riding  to  kill  and  die, 
That  a  clean  flag  may  cleanly  fly. 

They  touch  the  dust  in  their  homes  no  more, 
They    are   clean   of   the   dirt   of   shop    and    store; 
And  they  ride  out  clean  to  war. 

Margaret  Napier's  Songs  of  the  Dead  would  be  more 
"highly  individual,"  as  Edward  Garnett  calls  the  book  in 
his  preface,  if  Spoon  River  had  never  been  written.  Also 
the  free  verse  in  which  these  grave-meditations  appear  is  of 
a  crudity!  But  the  love-story  emotionally  unfolded  by  the 
lady  lying  underground  is  touching;  and  in  one  brief  poem, 
the  best  in  the  book,  we  have  it  with  telegraphic  brevity: 

0  God,  out  of  the   pit   do  you   hear 
My  cry? 

1  was  cold,  I  was  cruel, 
I  was  faithless. 

I  am  sorry,  I  am  sorry — 
I  am  sorry! 

The  term  "free  verse"  seems  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins 
in  the  minds  of  many  young  poets  and  their  publishers. 
Of  course  it  has  passed  far  away  from  the  original  mean- 
ing of  "vers  libre"  which  meant,  in  French  prosody, 
rhymed  verse  in  lines  of  unequal  length;  and  we  have  a 
right,  perhaps,  to  use  even  the  French  term  loosely.  Modern 
"free  verse"  is  cadence  verse  as  distinguished  from  verse  in 
exact  metrics.  But  it  is  not,  as  the  late  Mr.  Howells  wit- 
tily called  some  of  its  alleged  manifestations,  "shredded 
prose."  Miss  Napier,  and  the  three  ladies  next  to  be  no- 
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ticed,  apparently  have  not  arrived  at  the  remotest  suspicion 
of  the  presence  of  poetic  rhythms  in  cadence  verse — rhythms 
which  are,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  as  subtle  as  the  most 
richly  cadenced  iambics.  One  demands  something  more  than 
the  patter-patter  of  a  rabbit  from  even  the  youngest  vers- 
libertine. 

Agnes  Ryan  is  simple  and  sincere ;  but  when  the  late  Wil- 
liam Marion  Reedy  found  her  "as  poignant  sometimes  as 
Fiona  McLeod"  he  must  have  been  stressing  her  emotional 
motive  rather  than  her  technical  accomplishment.  In 
rhyme  she  is  less  crude  than  in  the  freer  forms,  but  one  looks 
in  vain  for  adequate  expression  of  her  wistful  mood. 

Indeed,  young  poets  suffer,  rather  than  gain,  from  over- 
praise. Helen  Dircks'  poems  also  have,  as  her  husband, 
Frank  Swinnerton,  says  in  the  preface,  "the  quality  of  a 
beautiful  candor,"  the  candor  of  youth  and  innocence.  But 
as  yet  she  has  so  little  to  say  that  the  poems  are  extremely 
slight.  The  rhymed  ones  are  promising,  belike;  but  she 
might  well  have  waited  for  more  mature  experience. 

Mercedes  de  Acosta's  brief  meditations  'on  Memory, 
Faith,  Love,  Joy,  etc.,  are  printed  in  broken  lines,  but  that 
is  the  only  indication  they  offer  of  any  attempt  at  poetic 
rhythm.  There  is  genuine  feeling  in  these  little  human 
vignettes,  a  situation  is  often  vividly  and  picturesquely  pre- 
sented— but  why  confuse  the  issue  by  a  verse  disguise? 

The  other  books  in  the  above  long  list  are  in  a  lighter 
vein;  written  with  serious  intention,  perhaps,  but  touching 
off  life,  or  its  episodes,  more  casually.  Most  of  these  poets 
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would  be  suspect  in  Russia  just  now,  for  they  express  the 
reactions  of  us  comfortable  bourgeois — a  point  of  view  amus- 
ingly presented  in  Hortense  Flexner's  Inheritance: 

Prometheus,  pitying  men, 

Dared   the   long   wrath  of   gods, 

Thongs  and  the  vulture — 

To  bring  to  earth 

The  fire 

Before  which  I  drowse 

In   utter   well-being. 

Miss  Flexner's  other  reactions  have  often  charm,  and 
occasionally  a  stinging  shaft  of  wit.  Her  Old  Lady  of  the 
Sonnets,  for  example,  is  delicious. 

Samuel  McCoy  would  interpret  life  in  terms  of  old 
romance,  like  the  Benet  brothers.  Titles  like  The  Argo- 
nauts, Voyageurs'  Song,  The  Old  Tavern,  carry  his  sym- 
bols— even  Thompson  Street  is  gilded  by  this  color.  This 
poet's  temptation  is  toward  a  loose  and  expansive  style,  but 
The  Mother,  The  Bondwoman,  and  some  of  the  war  poems 
are  closer  and  more  stern. 

Daniel  Henderson  also  is  "life's  minstrel" — he  dreams 
lightly  in  a  mood  of  romance,  a  pleasant  and  facile  rhymes- 
ter. He  scarcely  escapes  that  limitation  even  in  the  war 
poems,  of  which  Alan  Seeger  is  one  of  the  best.  This  quat- 
rain is  its  finale: 

He    kept   his    rendezvous — in    that   dark    place 
His   life  became   a  ransom  for   his  race. 
Hark  now!     His  song  is  on  the  nation's  breath — 
His  memory  shall  have  no  tryst  with  death. 

Paul  Eldridge,  whose  "thoughts  are  little  clowns,"  "sil- 
ver flutes,"  "shaven  monks,"  and  other  prettily  symbolic 
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things,  is  rather  empirical  in  his  use  of  free  verse.  But  his 
Vanitas  presents  with  grace  a  pleasant,  sometimes  whim- 
sical, drawing-room  acquaintance.  He  sums  it  up  thus: 

I  played  with   God, 
And  now  I  understand — 
His  dice  are  always  loaded! 

James  L.  McLane,  Jr.,  who  follows  the  safe  levels  of 
iambics  and  rhyme,  has  also  a  light  touch  upon  passing  emo- 
tion. Spindrift,  though  his  second  book,  is  still  rather  sopho- 
moric;  indulging  in  deem's,  ere  now's,  and  numerous 
cliches,  and  delighting  too  youthfully  in  prettiness.  But 
there  is  some  promise  in  it. 

John  Bunker's  book  has  the  bad  luck  to  be  over-empha- 
sized on  its  cover.  "A  modern  of  moderns,"  its  author  is 
called;  "a  mind  attent  upon  the  last  patient  step  of  a  prog- 
ress real  and  unafraid,"  etc.  We  are  led  to  expect  "clear 
singing — serene,  hopeful  and  melodious." 

After  all  this,  what  do  we  find?  The  "And  oh,  but  it 
was  gay!"  kind  of  thing,  the  careful  avoidance  of  any  trace 
of  originality — in  short,  the  persistent  commonplace.  Here 
is  the  way  this  "modern  of  moderns"  begins  a  long  poem  to 
Francis  Thompson: 

Mayhap  I  seek  thee.     All  the  forespent  years 
Haply  I  traversed,  waiting  thy  lone  voice. 

The  Yale  Series  of  Younger  Poets  is  a  good  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  Yale  University  Press,  imperfectly  evidenced 
thus  far  by  four  small  pamphlets.  Of  these  the  first,  by 
Howard  Buck,  we  have  already  said  a  good  word  for;  and 
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the  second,  by  John  Farrar,  has  not  reached  us.  The  other 
two  poets,  Mr.  Bellinger  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  seem  to  have 
been,  like  Mr.  Buck,  in  the  A.  E.  F.,  but  their  reactions  to 
war  and  other  subjects  are  much  more  mild.  Mr.  Bellinger 
likes  ballades  and  rondeaux,  Mr.  Hamilton  prefers  sonnets; 
otherwise  one  could  hardly  tell  them  apart.  These  boys  may 
be  poets  some  day,  but  they  and  their  editors  should  have 
done  some  harder  thinking  before  offering  their  freshman 
verse  to  the  cold  public. 

One  opens  Mr.  Macartney's  Poems  with  the  hope  of  get- 
ting something  "different"  from  Australia.  But  the  son- 
nets, rondels,  and  other  rhymes  are  conventional,  and  the 
poet's  experiences  are  like  those  of  everyone  else.  It  is  con- 
versational verse,  a  few  office  sketches  being  the  best. 

As  a  close  for  this  rambling  article,  one  may  be  permitted 
a  tardy  word  about  Mr.  Jameson's  book,  which,  through  an 
accident,  has  -been  waiting  three  years  for  the  recognition  it 
should  have  had  at  once.  For  here  is  a  college  boy  of  real 
promise,  singing  his  own  round  songs  of  girls,  professors, 
concerts,  love,  truth,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  We  may  hear 
from  Mr.  Jameson  some  day;  meantime  The  Song  of  Death 
is  something  to  remember.  Here  are  the  first  two  stanzas: 

Death  to  the  young  man,  fighting  in  the  trenches, 

Is  but  a  fever  of  the  proud  young  flesh. 
It  will  come  quickly,  like  discovered  beauty, 

Taking  the  soul  of  him  while  its  strength  is  fresh: 
Taking  the  soul  of  him, 
Dancing  it  away  from  him, 
Proudly  commending  him 
While  his  strength  is  fresh. 
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Death  to  an  old  man,  living  in  his  memories, 

Is  like  an  enemy,  familiar  and  yet  feared. 
Grasping  at  his  white  hairs,  it  will  break  the  back  of  him; 
It  will  drink  the  soul  of  him,  and  fumble  round  his  beard. 
It  will  drink  the  soul  of  him 
Like  a  draught  of  whiskey, 
Taking  his  memories 

From  his  old  white  beard. 

These  "first  books,"  winging  in  from  all  points  of  the 
compass,  present  a  good  deal  of  talent,  of  promise.  But  the 
keenest  critic  can  not  tell  which  of  the  young  poets  they  in- 
troduce will  persist  to  even  approximate  fulfilment. 

H.  M. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

A  WORD  OF   PROTEST 

Editors  of  POETRY:  May  I  venture  to  comment,  through 
the  medium  of  your  correspondence  section,  on  Miss  Mon- 
roe's review  of  the  Others  Anthology  for  1919? 

I  cannot  think  that  Miss  Monroe  would  wish  to  have 
one  sentence,  in  particular,  stand  unchallenged:  "POETRY 
.  .  .  having  published  all  but  four  of  the  twenty-six  poets 
represented  before  ever  they  became  'others'." 

In  the  first  six  months  of  1919,  Others  (the  magazine) 
brought  out  Evelyn  Scott  and  Haniel  Long,  and  printed 
Lola  Ridge  and  Emanuel  Carnevali,  who  up  to  that  time 
had  not  appeared  in  POETRY.  Altogether,  I  would  estimate 
that  POETRY  published  all  but  seventeen. 
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I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Miss  Monroe  intended,  in- 
stead of  "published,"  to  say,  "received  manuscripts  from." 
It  is  not  improbable  that  all  of  the  twenty-six  poets  in  the 
anthology  submitted  manuscripts  to  POETRY  in  their  "proud- 
spirited youth." 

It  would  seem  that  Miss  Monroe  would  be  rather  apolo- 
getic than  arrogant  toward  Others,  a  magazine  with  no 
endowment  whatever,  which  has  yet  managed  to  publish  first 
T.  S.  Eliot's  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  Rhapsody  on  a  Windy 
Night,  Preludes,  and  Wallace  Stevens'  Peter  Quince  at  the 
Clavier.  There  are  many  others,  most  of  which  may  be 
found  in  Miss  Monroe's  anthology,  The  New  Poetry. 

I  had  hoped  for  a  more  dignified  review  than  this.  It 
seems  a  bit  gratuitous  for  the  editor  of  a  magazine  of  the 
standing  of  POETRY  to  institute  invidious  comparisons  be- 
tween POETRY  and  another  magazine  which  has  apparently 
gone  under. 

Let  Miss  Monroe  remember  that  there  is  still  "proud- 
spirited youth"  in  this  country,  and  such  ungenerous  guer- 
rilla politics  as  this  will  not  help  to  reconcile  it  to  the  short- 
comings of  her  magazine.  John  W.  Crawford 

Note  by  the  Editor:  Mr.  Crawford  is  mistaken  in  certain  of  his 
details,  for  five  of  the  six  poets  he  mentions  were  published  in 
POETRY  from  one  to  five  years  before  1919.  In  the  case  of  Evelyn 
Scott  the  editor  was  mistaken. 

But  all  that,  as  he  insists,  is  not  important.  What  is  important, 
and  much  to  be  regretted,  is  that  the  review  of  the  Others  anthology 
in  our  December  number  should  have  seemed  "arrogant" — indeed, 
"ungenerous  guerilla  politics" — when  no  irritation  was  felt  or  in- 
tended. Indeed,  this  eight-page  article,  unusually  long  and  de- 
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tailed  considering  our   space,  was  supposed  to  be   extremely  com- 
plimentary! 

In  September,  1915,  POETRY  offered  the  glad  hand  of  welcome 
to  the  new-born  Others,  saying:  "It  is  the  little  magazines 
which  should  be  encouraged  and  subscribed  for.  The  great  maga- 
zines are  mostly  engaged  in  the  same  game — that  of  getting 
a  million  readers.  But  each  little  magazine  represents  someone's 
enthusiasm  for  a  cause  or  an  art.  It  represents  self-sacrifice, 
courage,  some  vital  principle."  From  that  time  until  now,  POETRY 
has  frequently  complimented  Others  as  the  most  vital  and  interest- 
ing of  its  contemporaries.  We  have  deeply  regretted  that  no  en- 
lightened New  Yorker  offered  to  serve  the  art  by  financing  the 
magazine,  and  that  therefore  its  career  was  lamentably  brief.  An 
open  forum  for  radical  experiment  is  almost  a  necessity  to  the 
healthful  progress  of  any  art.  One  organ,  whether  perfect  or  im- 
perfect, is  not  enough — there  should  be  Others. 


NOTES 

Mr.  Max  Michelsen,  formerly  of  Chicago,  but  now  a  resident 
of  Seattle,  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  POETRY  and  other 
special  magazines. 

Mr.  Harold  Monro,  of  London,  is  well  known  as  the  author  of 
a  number  of  books  of  verse,  of  which  Tree s  and  Strange  Meetings 
are  the  latest;  and  as  editor  of  The  Chap-book  and  proprietor  of 
the  Poetry  Book-shop,  which  is  a  publishing  house  as  well  as  a 
familiar  rendezvous  for  poets. 

Mr.  Horace  Holley,  of  New  York,  is  the  author  of  Divinations 
and  Creation  (Mitchell  Kennerley)  and  of  other  books,  both  verse 
and  prose. 

Mr.  Clinton  Scollard,  of  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  is  the  author  of  numer- 
ous books  of  verse. 

Frances  Shaw  (Mrs.  Howard  Van  D.),  of  Chicago,  is  the  author 
of  Songs  of  a  Baby's  Day  (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.)  and  of  a  small 
privately  printed  volume,  Ragdale  Poems. 

Miss  Genevieve  Taggard,  now  of  New  York,  has  spent  most  of 
her  life  in  Hawaii,  going  thence  to  Berkeley,  a  few  years  ago,  where 
she  studied  for  three  years.  She  is  now  interested,  with  a  few 
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other  poets,  in  a  new  special  magazine,  The  Measure,  to  be  issued 
soon  in  New  York  in  the  interest  of  the  art. 

Miss  Anna  Spencer  Twitchell,  formerly  of  Colorado  Springs,  is 
now  a  resident  of  Los  Angeles. 

Miss  Marion  Strobel,  of  Chicago,  has  been  for  the  past  year  an 
associate  editor  of  POETRY. 

The  other  four  poets  in  this  number  are  new  to  our  readers: 

Miss  Hildegarde  Planner,  though  a  former  resident  of  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  and  now  of  New  York,  is  a  recent  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California.  Her  poetic  sequence,  The  Girl,  which  received 
a  prize  last  autumn  from  that  institution,  has  just  been  distributed 
privately,  by  the  H.  S.  Crocker  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  in  a  limited 
edition,  with  very  beautiful  decorations  in  black,  red  and  gold  by 
Porter  Garnett — one  of  the  most  exquisite  tours  de  force  in  book- 
making  ever  issued  in  America. 

Mrs.  Emmy  Veronica  Sanders,  a  native  of  Holland  and  graduate, 
as  doctor  of  laws1,  from  the  University  of  Amsterdam,  is  now  a 
resident  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Wade  Oliver,  of  Brooklyn,  is  in  the  department  of  bac- 
teriology at  the  Long  Island  Hospital. 

Mrs.  Sarah  N.  Cleghorn,  of  Manchester,  Vt.,  has  been  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  other  magazines. 
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A  HOUSE 

House.     I  am  the  House! 
resemble 
The  drawing  of  a  child 

That  draws  "just  a  house."    Two  windows  and  two  doors, 
Two  chimney  pots  ; 
Only  two  floors. 

Three  windows  on  the  upper  one;  a  fourth 
Looks  towards  the  north. 
I  am  very  simple  and  mild; 
I  am  very  gentle  and  sad  and  old. 
I  have  stood  too  long. 

The  Tree.     I  am  the  great  Tree  over  above  this  House ! 
I  resemble 

The  drawing  of  a  child.     Drawing  "just  a  tree" 
The  child  draws  Me! 
Heavy  leaves,  old  branches,  old  knots: 
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I  am  more  old  than  the  house  is  old. 

I  have  known  nights  so  cold 

I  used  to  tremble; 

For  the  sap  was  frozen  in  my  branches, 

And  the  mouse, 

That  stored  her  nuts  in  my  knot-holes,  died.    I  am  strong 

Now  .  .  .  Let  a  storm  come  wild 

Over  the  Sussex  Wold, 

I  no  longer  fear  it. 

I  have  stood  too  long! 

The  Nightingale.     I   am   the   Nightingale.     The  summer 
through  I  sit 

In  the  great  tree,  watching  the  house,  and  throw  jewels 
over  it! 

There  is  no  one  watching  but  I;  no  other  soul  to  waken 

Echoes  in  this  valley  night ! 
The  Unborn  Son  of  the  House.     You  are  mistaken! 

I  am  the  Son  of  the  House! — 

That  shall  have  silver  limbs,  and  clean  straight  haunches, 

Lean  hips,  clean  lips  and  a  tongue  of  gold ; 

That  shall  inherit 

A  golden  voice,  and  waken 

A  whole  world's  wonder! 
The  Nightingale.     Young  blood!     You  are  right, 

So  you  and  I  only 

Listen  and  watch  and  waken 

Under 

The  stars  of  the  night. 
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The  Dog  of  the  House.     You  are  mistaken! 

This  house  stands  lonely. 

Let  but  a  sound  sound  in  the  seven  acres  that  surround 

Their  sleeping  house, 

And  I,  seeming  to  sleep,  shall  awaken. 

Let  but  a  mouse 

Creep  in  the  bracken, 

I  seeming  to  drowse,  I  shall  hearken. 

Let  but  a  shadow  darken 

Their  threshold;  let  but  a  finger 

Lie  long  or  linger, 

Holding  their  latch: 

I  am  their  Dog.    And  I  watch! 

I  am  just  Dog.     And  being  His  hound 

I  lie 

All  night  with  my  head  on  my  paws, 

Watchful  and  whist! 
The  Nightingale.     So  you  and  I  and  their  Son  and  I 

Watch  alone,  under  the  stars  of  the  sky. 
The  Cat  of  the  House.     I  am  the  Cat.    And  you  lie! 

I  am  the  Atheist! 

All  laws 

I  coldly  despise. 

I  have  yellow  eyes; 

I  am  the  Cat  on  the  Mat  the  child  draws 

When  it  first  has  a  pencil  to  use. 
The  Milch-goat.     I  am  the  Goat.     I  give  milk! 
The  Cat  of  the  House.     I  muse 
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Over  the  hearth  with  my  'minishing  eyes 

Until  after 

The  last  coal  dies. 

Every  tunnel  of  the  mouse, 

Every  channel  of  the  cricket, 

I  have  smelt. 

I  have  felt 

The  secret  shifting  of  the  mouldered  rafter, 

And  heard 

Every  bird  in  the  thicket. 

I  see 

You, 

Nightingale  up  in  your  tree! 

The  Nightingale.     The  night  takes  a  turn  towards  cold- 
ness; the  stars 

Waver  and  shake. 

Truly  more  wake, 

More  thoughts  are  afloat; 

More  folk  are  afoot  than  I  knew! 
The  Milch- goat.     I,  even  I,  am  the  Goat ! 
Cat  of  the  House.     Enough  of  your  stuff  of  dust  and  of 
mud! 

I,  born  of  a  race  of  strange  things, 

Of  deserts,  great  temples,  great  kings, 

In  the  hot  sands  where  the  nightingale  never  sings ! 

Old  he-gods  of  ingle  and  hearth, 

Young  she-gods  of  fur  and  of  silk — 

Not  the  mud  of  the  earth — 
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Are  the  things  that  I  dream  of ! 
The  Milch-goat.     Tibby-Tab,  more  than  you  deem  of 

I  dream  of  when  chewing  the  cud 

For  my  milk: 

Who  was  born 

Of  a  Nan  with  one  horn  and  a  liking  for  gin 

In  the  backyard  of  an  inn. 

A  child  of  Original  Sin, 

With  a  fleece  of  spun-silk 

And  two  horns  in  the  bud — 

I,  made  in  the  image  of  Pan, 

With  my  corrugate,  vicious-cocked  horn, 

Now  make  milk  for  a  child  yet  unborn. 

That's  a  come-down! 

And  you  with  your  mouse-colored  ruff, 

Discoursing  your  stuff-of-a-dream, 

Sell  your  birthright  for  cream, 

And  bolt  from  a  cuff  or  a  frown. 

That's  a  come-down! 

So  let  be!     That's  enough! 
The  House.     The  top  star  of  the  Plough  now  mounts 

Up  to  his  highest  place. 

The  dace 

Hang  silent  in  the  pool. 

The  night  is  cool 

Before  the  dawn.     Behind  the  blind 

Dies  down  the  one  thin  candle. 

Our  harried  man, 
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My  lease-of-a-life-long  Master, 

Studies  against  disaster ; 

Gropes  for  some  handle 

Against  too  heavy  Fate ;  pores  over  his  accounts, 

Studying  into  the  morn 

For  the  sake  of  his  child  unborn. 

The  Unborn  Son  of  the  House.     The  vibrant  notes  of  the 
spheres, 

Thin,  sifting  sounds  of  the  dew, 

I  hear.    The  mist  on  the  meres 

Rising  I  hear  ...  So  here's 

To  a  lad  shall  be  lusty  and  bold, 

With  a  voice  and  a  heart  ringing  true! 

To  a  house  of  a  livelier  hue ! 
The  House.     That  is  true! 

I  have  stood  here  too  long  and  grown  old. 
Himself.     What  is  the  matter  with  the  wicks? 

What  on  earth's  the  matter  with  the  wax? 

The  candle  wastes  in  the  draught; 

The  blind's  worn  thin! 

.  .  .  Thirty-four  and  four,  ten  .  .  . 

And  ten  ...  are  forty-nine! 

And  twenty  pun  twelve  and  six  was  all 

I  made  by  the  clover. 

It's  a  month  since  I  laughed: 

I  have  given  up  wine. 

And  then  .  .  . 

The  Income  Tax ! 
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The  Dog  of  the  House.     The  mare's  got  out  of  the  stable! 
The  Cat  of  the  House.     She's  able,  over  and  over, 

To  push  up  the  stable  latch  .  .  . 

Over  and  over  again.    You  would  say  she's  a  witch, 

With  a  spite  on  our  Man ! 
The  Milch- goat.     Heu!    Did  you  see  how  she  ran ! 

She's  after  the  clover;  she's  over  the  ditch, 

Doing  more  harm  than  a  dozen  of  goats 

When  there's  no  one  to  watch. 

Yet  she  is  the  sober  old  mare  with  her  skin  full  of  oats, 

Whereas  we  get  dry  bracken  and  heather; 

Snatching  now  and  then  a  scrap  of  old  leather, 

Or  half  an  old  tin, 

As  the  price  of  original  sin! 
Himself.     I  shall  live  to  sell 

The  clock  from  the  hall; 

I  shall  have  to  pawn  my  old  Dad's  watch, 

Or  fell 

The  last  old  oak ;  or  sell  half  the  stock  .  .  . 

Or  all! 

Or  the  oak  chest  out  of  the  hall. 

One  or  the  other — or  all.   \ 

God,  it  is  hell  to  be  poor 

For  ever  and  ever,  keeping  the  Wolf  from  the  door ! 
The  Cat  of  the  House.     Wouldn't  you  say 

That  Something,  heavy  and  furry  and  grey, 

Was  sniffing  round  the  door? 

Wouldn't  you  say 
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Skinny  fingers,  stretching  from  the  thicket, 
Felt  for  the  latch  of  the  wicket  ? 
Himself.     You  would  almost  say 
These  blows  were  repercussions 
Of  an  avenging  Fate ! 
But  how  have  we  earned  them  .  .  . 
The  sparks  that  fell  on  the  cornricks  and  burned  them 
Still  in  the  ear; 

And  all  the  set-backs  of  the  year — 
Frost,  drought  and  demurrage, 
The  tiles  blown  half  off  the  roof  ? 
What  is  it,  what  is  it  all  for? 
Chastisement  of  pride?    I  swear  we  have  no  pride! 
We  ride 

Behind  an  old  mare  with  a  flea-bitten  hide! 
Or  over-much  love  for  a  year-old  bride? 
But  it's  your  duty  to  love  your  bride!  .  .  .  But  still, 
All  the  sows  that  died, 
And  the  cows  all  going  off  milk  ; 
The  cream  coming  out  under  proof  ; 
The  hens  giving  over  laying; 
The  bullocks  straying, 
Getting  pounded  over  the  hill! 
It  used  to  be  something — cold  feet  going  over 
The  front  of  a  trench  after  Stand-to  at  four! 
But  these  other  things — God,  how  they  make  you  blench ! 
Aye,  these  are  the  pip-squeaks  that  call  for 
Four-in-the-morning  courage  .  .  . 
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May  you  never  know,  my  wench, 

That's  asleep  up  the  stair! 
Herself  [In  her  sleep].    I'll  have  a  kitchen  all  white  tiles; 

And  a  dairy,  all  marble  the  shelves  and  the  floor; 

And  a  larder,  cream-white  and  full  of  air. 

I'll  have  whitewood  kegs  for  the  flour, 

And  blackwood  kegs  for  the  rice  and  barley, 

And  silvery  jugs  for  the  milk  and  cream  .  .  . 

O  glorious  Me! 

And  hour  by  hour  by  hour  by  hour, 

On  piles  of  cushions  from  hearth  to  door, 

I'll  sit  sewing  my  silken  seams, 

I'll  sit  dreaming  my  silver  dreams; 

With  a  little,  mettlesome,  brown-legged  Charley, 

To  leave  his  ploys  and  come  to  my  knee, 

And  question  how  God  can  be  Three-in-One 

And  One-in-Three. 

And  all  the  day  and  all  the  day 

Nothing  but  hoys  for  my  dearest  one; 

And  no  care  at  all  but  to  kiss  and  twine; 

And  nought  to  contrive  for  but  ploys  and  play 

For  my  son,  my  son,  my  son,  my  son! 

Only  at  nine, 

With  the  dinner  finished,  the  men  at  their  wine; 

And  the  girls  in  the  parlor  at  forfeits  for  toffee, 

I'll  make  such  after-dinner  coffee  .  .  . 

But  it's  all  like  a  dream ! 
Himself.     If  Dixon  could  pay!  .  .  .  But  he  never  will. 
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He  promised  to  do  it  yesterday  .  .  .  But  poor  old  Dicky's 

been  through  the  mill. 

And  it's  late — it's  too  late  to  sit  railing  at  Fate ! 
He'd  pay  if  he  could ;  but  he's  got  his  fix  on  ... 
Yet  ...  If  he  could  pay — 
God! — It  would  carry  us  over  the  day 
Of  Herself! 

The  Clock  in  the  Room.     I  am  the  Clock  on  the  Shelf ! 
Is  ...  Was  ...  Is  ...  Was! 

Too  late  .  .  .  Because  .  .  .  Too  late  .  .  .  Because  .  .  . 
One!  .  .  .  Two!  .  .  .  Three!  .  .  .  Four! 
Himself.     Just  over  The  Day  and  a  week  or  two  more! 
And  we'd  maybe  get  through. 
Not  with  a  hell  of  a  lot 
Of  margin  to  spare  .  .  .  But  just  through! 
The  Clock  in  the  Hall.    One!  ...  Two!  .  .  .  One!  .  .  . 

Two! 

As  ...  your  .  .  .  hours  .  .  .  pass 
I  re  ...  cord  them 
Though  you  .  .  .  waste  them 
Or  have  .  .  .  stored  them 
ALL  .  .  . 

One! 

Two! 

Three! 

Four! 

Begun ! 

Half  through! 
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Let  be! 

No  more  at  all ! 

I  am  the  Great  Clock  in  the  Hall ! 
Himself.     It  is  four  by  the  clock: 

The  creak  of  the  stair 

Might  waken  Herself ; 

It  would  give  her  a  shock 

If  I  went  up  the  stair. 

I  will  doze  in  the  chair. 
The  House.     Sad!     Sad! 

Poor  lad ! 

I  am  getting  to  talk  like  the  clock! 

Year  after  year!     Shock  after  shock! 

Sunlight  and  starlight;  moonlight  and  shadows! 

I've  seen  him  sit  on  his  three-legged  stool, 

And  heard  him  whimper,  going  to  school. 

But  he's  paid  all  the  debts  that  a  proper  lad  owes 

Stoutly  enough  .  .  .  You  might  call  me  a  clock 

With  a  face  of  old  brick-work  instead  of  the  brass 

Of  a  dial. 

For  I  mark  the  generations  as  they  pass: 

Generation  on  generation, 

Passing  like  shadows  over  the  dial 

To  triumph  or  trial; 

Over  the  grass,  round  the  paths  till  they  lie  all 

Silent  under  the  grass. 

Himself.     And    it    isn't    as    if    we    courted    the    slap-up 
people  .  .  . 
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The  House.     Now  does  he  remember  the  night  when  he 
came  from  the  station 

In  Flood-year  December? 
Himself.     Or  kicked  our  slippers  over  the  steeple, 

Or  leaving  the  whites  ate  only  the  yolk. 

We're  such  simple  folk! 

With  an  old  house  .  .  .  Just  any  old  house! 

Only  she's  clean :  you  won't  find  a  flea  or  a  louse ! 

We've  a  few  old  cows — 

Just  any  old  cows! — 

No  champion  short-horns  with  fabulous  yields  .  .  . 

Two  or  three  good  fields; 

And  the  old  mare,  going  blinder  and  blinder  .  .  . 

And  too  much  Care  to  ride  behind  her ! 
The  House.     I'd  like  him  to  remember  .  .  . 

There  were  floods  out  far  and  wide; 

And  that  was  my  last  night  of  pride, 

With  all  my  windows  blazing  across  the  tide  .  .  . 

I  wish  he  would  remember  .  .  . 
Himself.     Just  to  get  through  ;  keeping  a  stiff  upper  lip ! 

Just  .  .  .  through!  .  .  .  With  my  lamb  unshorn; 

So  that  she  mayn't  like  me  be  torn  by  care ! 

It's  not 

Such  a  hell  of  a  lot! 

Just  till  the  child  is  born  .  .  . 

You'd  think:     God,  you'd  think 

They  could  let  us  little  people  .  .   .  creep 

Past  in  the  shadows  .  .  . 
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But  the  sea's  ...  too  ...  deep! 

Not  to  sink  .  .  .  Not  .  .  .  sink! 

Just  to  get  through  .  .  . 

Christ,  I  can't  keep  ...  It's  too  ...  deep  .  .  . 
The  Cat  of  the  House.     He  has  fallen  asleep.     Up  onto  his 
knee! 

I  shall  sleep  in  the  pink. 
The  House.     You  see! 

His  mind  turns  to  me 

As  soon  as  he  sleeps.    For  he  called  me  a  ship 

On  my  last  day  of  pride, 

And  he  dreams  of  me  now  as  a  ship 

As  I  looked  in  the  days  of  my  pride. 

Then,  he  was  driving  his  guests  from  the  station, 

And  the  floods  were  wide 

All  over  the  countryside  .  .  . 

All  my  windows  lit  up  and  wide, 

And  blazing  like  torches  down  a  tide, 

Over  the  waters  .  .  . 
The  Mare  [From  the  cloverfield].     That  wouldn't  be  me! 

When  I  was  young  I  lived  in  Dover, 

In  Kent,  by  the  sea.    So  he  didn't  drive  me. 

When  I  was  young  I  went  much  faster 

Over  the  sticks  as  slick  as  a  hare, 

With  a  gunner  officer  for  a  master. 

And  I  took  officers  out  to  lunch 

With  their  doxies  to  Folkestone.     It  wouldn't  be  me! 
The  Milch-goat.     Munch;  munch  .  .  .  Munch;  munch! 
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In  the  Master's  clover  .  .  .  But  poor  old  Me! 
The  Unborn  Son  of  the  House.     Malodorous  Image-of-Sin- 
with-a-Beard, 

It  is  time  I  was  heard. 
The  House.     That  Christmas  night  .  .  . 
Son  of  the  House.     It  would  have  to  be  Christmas 

With  floods  so  they  missed  Mass  .  .  . 
The  House.     Your  Dad's  never  missed  Mass 

At  Christmas!  .  .  . 

So  all  my  windows,  blazing  with  light 

Called  out  Welcome  across  the  night. 

And  the  Master's  voice  came  over  to  me: 

"The  poor  old  shanty  looks  just  like  a  ship, 

Lit  up  and  sailing  across  the  sea!" 

That  was  my  lad  .  .  . 

And  another,  just  as  young  and  as  glad, 

As  they  used  to  be,  all,  before  the  war, 

Said:    "And  all  of  her  lamps  have  all  their  wicks  on!" 

That  would  be  Dickson  .  .  . 

Son  of  the  House.     My  mother,  when  her  pains  have  loosed 
her 

And  I  am  grown  to  man's  estate, 

Shall  go  in  gold  and  filagree; 

And  I'll  be  king  and  have  a  king's  glory  .  .  . 
The  Rooster.     Kickeriko!     Kickerikee! 

I  am  the  Rooster! 
Son  of  the  House.     The  Dad,  with  no  hair  on  his  pate, 

Reading  my  story  .  .  . 
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The  Rooster.     I  am  the  Bird  of  the  Dawn,  calling  the  world 
to  arouse. 

I,  even  I,  am  the  cock  of  the  house! 
The  Skylark.     Time  I  was  up  in  the  sky! 

It  is  time  for  the  dew  to  dry. 

I  am  the  Bird  of  the  Dawn ! 
The  Nightingale.     Time  I  was  down  on  my  nest. 

The  moon  has  gone  down  in  the  west: 

Day-folk,   goodbye ! 

The  House-dog.     Here's  our  young  maid!    What  a  yawn! 
The  Milch-goat.    The  houseboy  is  crossing  the  lawn 

Under  the  fir. 

Will  he  give  me  a  Swede  ? 

That's  the  thing  I  most  need! 
The  House.     What  a  stir!    What  a  stir! 

Did  you  ever? 

All  of  a  sudden  it's  day 

With  its  tumult  and  fever ! 

I  must  have  nodded  away ! 
The  Drake.     I  am  the  Drake!    I'm  the  Drake. 

We  too  have  been  all  night  awake ; 

But  making  no  fuss,  not  one  of  the  seven  of  us. 

For  our  heads  were  far  under  our  legs 

Drinking  the  dregs  of  the  lake. 

Therefore  my  ladies  lay  eggs, 

Ducksegg  green! 
The  Maid.     Where  have  you  hid 

The  copper-lid? 
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Where  on  earth  have  you  been? 

Where  on  earth  is  it  hidden? 
Houseboy.     I   didn't! 
Maid.     You  did! 

Houseboy.     I  didn't  ...  I  never  .  .  . 
Maid.     I  see  you  ... 
Houseboy.     You  never! 
Maid.     How  on  earth  can  I  ever 

Cook  the  pigs'  food  if  I  can't  find  the  lid 

Of  the  copper? 
Houseboy.     You  whopper!     I  never 

Touched  the  old  lid  of  your  copper! 
Maid.     The  lid's  lying  out  in  the  midden. 

Himself  must  have  took  it! 
Houseboy.     So  there  then!    Give  over! 


Maid.     Did  you  ever!    What  next! 

Our  Master's  asleep  in  his  chair! 

I'll  wager  you  never  a  leg  he's  stirred 

Since  four  of  the  clock,  with  the  cat  on  his  knee! 
Postman.     This  letter's  registered! 
Maid    [To   Himself].     Ned   Postman   wants   a   receipt   in 

ink  ... 

Himself  [Opening  letter].     To  sink  .  .  .  No,  not  to  sink! 
Maid.     It's  a  registered  letter 

The  postman  wants  a  receipt  in  ink  for. 
Herself  [Calling  from  upper  window].     Charley! 

The  mare's  in  the  clover, 
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Making  for  the  barley. 

She's  knocking  down  the  sticks  .  .  . 
Himself.     It's  over — 

We're  over  this  terrible  fix 

For  a  quarter  or  so! 
Herself.     And  we  were  in  such  a  terrible  fix! — 

And  you  never  let  me  know! 
Himself.     Not  quite  enough  ,to  take  to  drink  for  .  .  . 

[To  Houseboy.]     Fetch  the  mare  from  the  barley, 

You'd  better  .  .  . 
Herself.     Oh,  Charley! 
Himself.     I  said:     Not  quite  enough  to  take  to  drink  for! 

It  was  like  being  master  of  a  ship, 

Watching  a  grey  torpedo  slip 

Through  waves  all  green. 

It  would  have  been  .  .  . 

And  all  one's  folk  aboard  .  .  . 
Herself.     Yourself!     Yourself!     You'll  surely  now  afford 

Yourself  a  new  coat  .  .  . 

And  a  proper  chain  and  collar  for  the  goat! 
Himself.     Good  Lord ! 

Yourself!     Yourself!     You  may  go  to  town 

And  see  a  show :  there  are  five  or  six  on, 

And  you  can  have  the  little  new  gown 

You  said  you'd  fix  on  ... 
Herself.     But,  O  Yourself,  we  can't  afford  it! 
Himself.     You've  not  had  a  jaunt  since  the  honeymoon  .  .  . 

Thirteen  months  and  a  day.    And  very  soon  .  .  . 
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The   Unborn  Son  of  the  House.     I  shall  so  pronk  it  and 
king  it  and  lord  it — 

Over  the  sunshine  and  under  the  moon  .  .  . 
Himself.     If  Fate  be  kind  and  do  not  frown, 

And  do  not  smite  us  knee  and  hip, 

This  poor  old  patched-up  thing  of  a  ship 

May  take  us  yet  over  fields  all  green, 

And  you  be  a  little  dimity  queen  .  .  . 
Son  of  the  House.     As  the  years  roll  on  and  the  days  go  by, 

I  shall  grow  and  grow  in  majesty  .  .  . 
Herself.     You  always  say  I've  no  majesty! — 

Not  even  enough  for  a  cobbler's  queen! 
The  House.     By  and  by 

They'll  be  talking  of  copper  roofs  for  the  stye! 
The  Pigs.     We  were  wondering  when  you  would  come  to 
the  Pigs! 

Yet  they  say  it's  we  that  pay  the  rent! 
Himself.     Great  golden  ships  in  ancient  rigs 

Went  sailing  under  the  firmament, 

And  still  sail  under  the  sky  and  away — 

Tall  ships  and  small  .  .  . 

And  great  ships  sink  and  no  soul  to  say. 

But,  God  being  good,  in  the  last  resort 

I  will  bring  our  cockle-shell  into  port 

In  a  land-locked  bay, 

And  no  more  go  sailing  at  all! 
Herself.     Kind  God !    We  are  safe  for  a  year  and  a  day ! 

And  he  is  so  skilful,  my  lord  and  my  master, 
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So  skilled  to  keep  us  all  from  disaster; 

Such  a  clever,  kindly,  Working  One! 

That  I'll  yet  have  my  dairy  with  slabs  of  marble, 

A  sweet-briar  thicket  where  sweet  birds  warble, 

And  an  ordered  life  in  a  household  whereof  he 

Most  shall  praise  the  nine-o'clock  coffee; 

And  a  little,  mettlesome,  brown-kneed  One 

To  lie  on  my  heart  when  the  long  day's  done  .  .  . 
Rooster.     Pullets,  go  in;  run  out  of  the  sun! 

He's  climbing  high  and  the  hayseed's  dun. 

I  am  the  Rooster  with  marvelous  legs! 

Pullets,  run  nestwards  and  lay  your  eggs! 
Herself.     For  my  son ;  my  son ;  my  son ;  my  son ! 

EPILOGUE 

The  House  Itself.     I  am  their  House!    I  resemble 
The  drawing  of  a  child. 

Drawing,  "just  a  house,"  a  child  draws  one  like  me, 
With  a  stye  beside  it  maybe,  or  a  willow-tree, 
Or  aspens  that  tremble. 
That's  as  may  be  ... 

But  all  the  other  houses  of  all  nations 
Grand  or  simple,  in  country  or  town, 
All,  all  the  houses  standing  beneath  the  sky 
Shall  have  very  much  the  same  fate  as  I! 
They  shall  see  the  pressing  of  generations 
On  the  heels  of  generations; 
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Shall  bear  with  folly ;  shall  house  melancholy  ; 

At  seasons  dark  and  holy  shall  be  hung  with  holly ; 

On  given  days  they  shall  have  the  blinds  drawn  down, 

And  so  pass  into  the  hands — 

Houses  and  lands  into  the  hands 

Of  new  generations. 

These  shall  remain 

For  a  short  space  or  a  long, 

Masterful,  cautious  or  strong; 

Confident  or  overbold. 

But  at  last  all  strong  hands  falter; 

Frosts  come;  great  winds  and  drought; 

The  tiles  blow  loose;  the  steps  wear  out; 

The  rain 

Percolates  down  by  the  rafter. 

Their  youths  wear  out ; 

Until,  maybe,  they  become  very  gentle  and  mild. 

For  certain  they  shall  become  very  gentle  and  old, 

Having  stood  too  long. 

And  so,  all  over  again, 

The  circle  comes  round: 

Over  and  over  again. 

And  ... 

If  You  rise  on  this  earth  a  thousand  years  after 

I  have  fallen  to  the  ground, 

Your  fate  shall  be  the  same: 

Only  the  name 

Shall  alter!  Ford  Madox  Hueffer 
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Of  what  use  are  windows? 

I  have  seen  too  much. 

Of  what  use  are  the  shapes  of  my  illusion? — 

I  have  called  things  by  too  many  names. 

These  curtains  I  will  draw  ; 

These  candles  I  will  extinguish. 

One  moon  or  two  moons — 

It  makes  no  matter. 

There  is  neither  saffron  nor  samite, 

Nor  the  whiteness  of  dead  hands. 

Of  what  use  compassion? 

Of  what  use  these  candles  by  the  face  of  darkness? 

Pity  me  not,  for  I  am  pitiless  .  .  . 

The  image  you  would  have  me  break 

We  dreamed. 

Leslie  Nelson  Jennings 
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TWO  POEMS 

DEATH    IN    THE    SUN 

A  warm  gold  shining  world. 
A  whispering,  laughing  world. 

You  would  not  think  that  Death  stands  there  in  the  sun, 

Leaning  against  the  posts  of  the  red-brick  house, 

Leaning  across  the  bright  brass  knocker  and  knob  and  bell. 

A  warm  gold  shining  world, 
And  crocuses  up  in  the  lawn. 

If  Death  were  not  so  thin, 

Like  air  or  water  or  gas, 

He  would  darken  the  smooth  white  door. 

He  would  stain  the  little  square  gleaming  window-lights  dull 

gray. 

But  he  is  so  clear  and  thin 
That  they  glitter  and  sparkle  and  live  .  .  . 

She  was  young,  and  her  cheeks  were  red. 
She  was  young,  and  loved  laughing  and  gossip. 
She  wore  coral-color,  and  sapphire,  and  violet; 
And  hats  with  feathers  that  knew  how  to  trick  you  to  star- 
ing; 

And  shoes  high-heeled,  quick,  dainty. 
She  did  not  think  much.     She  was  gay. 
No  one  will  say,  "She  is  dead." 
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The  crocuses  out  in  the  lawn — 
White  and  purple  and  orange  candles, 
Windless  and  warm  and  safe — 
Burn  the  brown  soil  with  beauty  .  .  . 

No  one  will  say,  "She  is  dead." 
Yet  Death  stands  there  in  the  sun. 

APOLOGY 

Now  you  are  ugly.     You  are  old. 

And  you  are  poorer  than  a  stone. 
And  you  are  strong,  but  glacier-cold. 

And  you  are  kind,  but  dead-alone. 

And  you — what  children  never  came 

To  dance  like  brooks  across  your  heart! 
And  you — what  trumpetings  of  fame 

Blew  by,  and  left  you  locked  apart! 

Courageous  traitor!  masked  in  steel! 

How  can  you  ache  so,  and  yet  live? 
While  I — though  stars  and  sun  may  reel, 

I  have  had  all  that  life  could  give. 

Oh,  do  not  hate  me!     Should  I  too 

Be   Dearth's  straight-lipped   proud   body-slave? 

Forgive  me,  when  you  stare  me  through, 
For  never  needing  to  be  brave! 

Fannie  Stearns  Gifford 
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SHADOW  SONGS 

ROSE  TOADA 

A  Sleep  Song 
Shoo,  Rose  Toada,  shoo! 
Jeweled  red  eye  for  you. 
Shoo,  Rose  Toada,  shoo! 

Hoosh,  Rose  Toada,  hoosh! 
Little  green  snake  in  the  bush. 
Hoosh,  Rose  Toada,  hoosh! 

Bizz,  Rose  Toada,  buzz! 
Gold  on  its  wings  and  fuzz. 
Bizz,  Rose  Toada,  buzz ! 

EBONY 

On  watching  a  beautiful  black  arm  opening  a  Venetian  Lan- 
tern at  Fleur  de  Lys 

Ebony,  Ebony, 

Dreaming  of  a  rose — 
Flame  in  the  flower-heart, 

Dusk  in  repose; 

Jeweled  eyes  glistening, 

Dew  on  the  leaf: 
Sweet  to  Africa 

Is  the  thought  of  her  grief. 
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Jeannette  Marks 


THE    BROKEN    DOOR 


This  is  the  place!     I  know 

The  broken  door,  the  ragged  bed  of  bloom 

Where  poppies  grow, 

Row  after  row. 

This  is  the  place. 
A  year  ago  her  footprint 
Marked  the  garden  path 
With  tender  hollow. 

But  now? 

Time's  step  is  slow  to  follow. 

Jeannette  Marks 


PURPLE 

A  pigeon  walking  dainty  in  the  street; 

The  morning  mist  where  backyard  fences  meet; 

An  old  Victoria — and  in  it,  proud, 

An  old,  old  woman,  ready  for  her  shroud : 

These  are  the  purple  sights  for  me, 

Not  palaces  nor  pageantry. 

Margaret  Steele  Anderson 
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THE  DEBT 

God,  take  my  hand 

And  understand: 
I  have  it  here,  the  lovely  gift; 
I  cannot  lift 

My  fluttering  eyes, 

Without  receiving  there,  anew, 

Surprise ; 

I  cannot  part  my  lips — 
Your  breath  between  them  slips. 

My  ears  awake 

Fair  noises  take. 
Ah,  all  of  me  unites, 
And  wraps  round  thy  delights. 

God,  take  my  hand, 

And   understand : 
I  cannot  pay  the  lovely  gift — 
I  am  adrift. 

My  tearful  eyes, 

In  spite  of  all  the  light  they  would 

Devise, 

Betray  my  laughing  lips, 
Where  thankful  utterance  trips. 

Yet,  for  your  sake, 

The  gift  I  take — 
Take,  but  can  give  no  grace 
Here  in  my  lonely  place. 
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Jessie  MacDonald 

A  PRAYER 

Love  us,  Lord,  but  not  too  much. 

Come  thou  near,  yet  not  too  near. 
All  thy  laughing  splendor  spoils 

What  we  daily  see  and  fear, 
What  we  bear,  and  do,  and  touch. 
Love  us  still,  but  not  too  much. 

Come  thou  near,  Lord,  not  too  near: 

Let  us  breathe  thee  through  our  lips. 
Even  now  I  saw  thy  hue 

In  the  maple's  yellow  tips, 
When  a  leaf,  so  gay,  so  dear, 
Fell — but  come  thou  not  more  near. 

Let  us  breathe  thee  through  our  lips! 

Do  thou  enter  in  our  eyes! 
Touch  us  that  we  not  forget: 

Make  us  simple  still,  and  wise. 
Circling  us,  thy  finger  slips — 
Let  us  breathe  thee  through  our  lips. 

Jessie  MacDotiald 
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THREE  POEMS 

MARCH    WIND 

The  moody  wind — is  this  its  grudge  day?   Whoo! 

Against  the  dusty  sky,  in  the  late  sun, 

A  veering  flock  of  mottled  pigeons  bounce 

From  the  shoulders  of  a  gust.    In  our  village  street 

The  captious  wind  runs  races  with  itself, 

As  a  dog  pursues  its  tail;  with  brute  persistence 

It  buffets  leafless  elm  and  maple  bough, 

Tears  at  the  stiff-armed  oak. 

From  the  window-pane 

Little  Fred  looks  for  his  father — he  grew  tired 
Of  playing  outdoors  with  so  rude  a  comrade; 
For  the  wind  hustles,  keeps  on  pushing  people, 
Makes  the  street  a  barrier  to  neighboring  heuses, 
Besieges  timid  folk. 

Now  the  reddish  sun 

Abandons  the  world  to  the  wind.    In  alien  twilight 
He  whistles  at  keyhole,  hisses  at  the  window, 
Makes  all  the  timbers  groan,  exults — cuwooff! 

Our  lamplight  in  the  kitchen  shudders,  staggers, 
As  Burton  blows  in  from  the  writhing  darkness, 
And  sets  both  knee  and  shoulder  to  the  door 
To  force  it  shut. 


Edwin  Ford  Piper 

"Hooray!    I  want  my  supper! 
Good  thing  the  trees  are  rooted!     How  the  draught 
Reddens  the  stovepipe!" 

Supper  chat  is  over. 

I  look  out;  clouds  are  hurrying  past  the  stars; 
I  listen  to  the  rising  talk  of  the  wind: 
Puff,  pant,  moan,  roar,  and  wail.    It  flaps  and  tugs 
At  fence  and  gate,  it  throws  a  wooden  bench 
Tumbling  along  the  yard.     I  ask  myself, 
Has  the  wind  any  grudge  against  our  house? 

At  bed-time  it  still  rages.    In  the  night 
I  lie  and  hear  the  creature — wiff,  cuwooff! — 
Rattling  the  sashes,  bruising  on  the  gable 
The  budding  twigs  of  the  elm. 

I  move  to  the  window: 
My  husband  sleeps  as  men  who  labor  sleep; 
And  Fred  and  Jimmie  both  lie  full  of  sleep. 
Little  Mabel  stirs — is  it  that  nerves  of  women 
Respond  to  the  nerves  of  storms?     Cuwiff,  cuwooff! 

Unquiet  stars.     Dim  leafless  shapes  of  elm 
Beating  the  dark  between  me  and  the  stars; 
Twisted  at,  jerked  at,  strained  to  the  inmost  heart, 
Surging  at  the  roots,  moaning  in  the  angry  wind. 

Why  should  this  monster  need  the  help  of  night  ? 
The  rushing  presence,  with  invisible  bulk, 
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^x 

Has  laid  a  heaving  shoulder  to  my  house : 
The  timbers  strain,  walls  quiver,  my  heart  shakes. 

A  thump,  a  crash  on  the  roof,  the  bouncing  slide 
Of  a  brick — a  dozen  bricks — 

"O   Burton,  say!— 

It's  got  the  chimney!     Bring  the  boys  down  cellar! 
I'm  afraid  of  the  wind  in  such  a  night!     Come,  Mabel! 
I'll  wrap  you  in  this  quilt!" 

Cuwiff!    Cuwooff! 


WHISPERING     OFTEN 

When  sunlight  marries  the  swaying  branches, 
With  shadowy  dancings  the  rite  is  said — 
To  the  crooning  of  easeful  winds  and  waters, 
Whispering  often,  "I  love  you,  I  love  you." 

Now  in  wedded  lilies  the  juices  bubble, 

And  saps  make  music  about  the  heart. 

With  flower  on  flower  the  spring  is  yearning 

For  the  Easter  of  love,  the  sacrament  of  love, 

The  passion  of  the  earth  and  the  passion  of  the  sky ; 

Whispering  often,  "I  love  you,  I  love  you." 
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Edwin  Ford  Piper 


HOME 


Good-bye  to  riding  the  wilderness 

With  my  thoughts  for  company; 
To  the  old  new  bed  on  the  prairie  grass, 

A  saddle  to  pillow  me ! 

I  will  build  me  a  house  in  the  April  sun 

On  my  little  garden  ground. 
My  hand  shall  shape  the  rafter  and  beam, 

My  hammer  stroke  shall  sound. 

For  a  house  is  a  house,  and  home  is  home — 

The  roots  of  the  soul  go  deep; 
And  I  own  the  boards  and  the  rusting  nails 

As  I  own  my  tears  and  my  sleep. 

Good-bye  to  riding  the  wilderness! — 

I  build  in  the  April  sun. 
Good-bye  to  the  land  of  the  lonely  sky — 

My  homeless  days  are  done. 

Edwin  Ford  Piper 
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COMMENT 

THEIR  WIDE   RANGE 

POETRY  has  seldom  referred  editorially  to  its  current 
contents,  preferring  to  leave  the  poems  to  make  their 
own  appeal  to  each  individual  reader.  But  this  month  we 
are  moved  to  emphasize  the  contrast  between  Mr.  Hueffer's 
poem,  in  this  number,  and  a  poem  of  the  wilderness  by  Lew 
Sarett  which  will  be  printed  in  April ;  and,  incidentally,  to 
urge  appreciative  consideration  of  the  wide  range  covered 
by  modern  poets,  the  variety  of  mood  and  manner  in  which 
they  present,  to  the  world  of  today  and  tomorrow,  their 
interpretations  of  life. 

Mr.  Hueffer's  is  an  indoor  poem.  Its  little  ancient  manor- 
house,  mossy  and  vine-clad  among  its  gardens  and  meadows, 
venerable  with  family  and  neighborhood  traditions  reach- 
ing back  for  centuries,  is  beautiful  with  the  piteous  beauty 
of  the  old  things;  things  outworn  and  outgrown,  but  linger- 
ing in  their  old  place  and  holding  human  beings  captive  to 
their  moss-covered  walls.  We  shall  not  venture  to  suggest 
how  far  the  poet  typified  the  present  situation  of  Old  Eng- 
land by  his  ancient  house — a  house  so  dear  to  all  who  have 
received  it  from  their  ancestors  that  the  removal  of  a  single 
tuft  of  moss  would  be  a  desecration;  and  yet  so  shabbily 
inadequate  to  modern  needs  that  the  people  fondly  clinging 
to  it  are  enslaved  to  debt  and  held  to  a  narrow  acreage  and 
outlook,  and  thereby  impaired  in  power.  The  implications 
of  Mr.  Hueffer's  poem  are  both  obvious  and  profound ;  and 
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the  intelligent  reader  will  not  limit  them  to  old  England,  or 
even  to  old  New  England. 

Mr.  Sarett's  poem  challenges  civilization  from  the  opposite 
angle,  from  the  high  vantage-ground  of  the  wilderness;  as 
readers  of  his  Chippewa  monologues  in  POETRY  and  in  his 
book  Many  Many  Moons,  will  suspect.  In  the  new  poem, 
The  Box  of  God,  his  old  Indian,  converted  by  the  glitter 
and  glamour  of  the  high  altar  in  the  little  outpost  mission 
church ;  electing  to  stay,  a  good  Catholic,  in  that  sheltering 
"box  of  God,"  but  missing,  even  unto  death,  the  wilder 
freedom  of  his  old  beliefs  and  customs — in  him  we  see  a 
personification  of  something  bold  and  splendid  in  humanity 
which  civilization  destroys;  a  stark  spiritual  individualism 
which  cannot  exist  in  crowds,  which  demands  the  sterner 
substance  to  be  wrung  from  nature's  free  spaces  and  from 
scantly  peopled  tribal  barbarism. 

We  confess  a  certain  pride  in  offering  these  two  poems  to 
our  readers — poems  in  which  the  challenge,  the  eternal 
question,  is  symbolically  presented  according  to  the  muse's 
unalterable  laws,  not  prosaically  stated  and  argued.  And 
this  leads,  perhaps,  to  that  larger  pride  referred  to  above — 
pride  in  the  wide  range  covered  by  modern  poetry,  especially 
poetry  in  the  English  language;  in  its  sympathetic  response 
to  the  period,  the  human  group  and  the  locale — many  dif- 
ferent groups  and  locales.  Modern  poetry  is  telling  the  tale 
of  the  tribe  for  the  next  age;  and  telling  it  sometimes  in 
forms  of  such  authoritative  beauty  that  the  next  age  will  be 
compelled  to  listen. 
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This  variety,  this  wide  range  of  modern  poetry  in  Eng- 
lish, is  more  noticeable  at  present  in  the  United  States  than 
anywhere  else.  Kipling  widened  the  English  literary  em- 
pire enormously  in  his  day;  opened  up  India  to  the  occi- 
dental imagination,  uttering  at  least  a  few  questions  from 
the  Orient.  But  today,  in  spite  of  the  War,  British  poets 
cling  more  and  more  to  the  woods  and  meadows,  the  cus- 
toms and  traditions,  of  their  tight  little  island;  hesitating 
to  follow  their  flag  into  the  far-flung  provinces  of  its  empire, 
or  to  face  the  future  with  its  problems,  material  and  spiritual, 
for  both  the  individual  and  the  crowd.  And  the  poets  of 
Australia,  South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  who  will  doubtless 
have  their  day  sometime,  have  scarcely  begun  to  be  articulate. 

But  here  in  the  United  States  the  poets  are  certainly 
speaking  out  their  minds,  and  challenging  the  traditional 
forms  with  new  experiments — whatever  the  future  may  say 
of  the  results  of  the  ferment.  Extravagance  and  over- 
emphasis may  be  found  among  them,  no  doubt,  but  even 
those  who  shout  instead  of  sing  cannot  be  accused  of  that 
deadliest  of  vices,  insincerity.  The  locale,  from  New  Eng- 
land to  Arizona,  is  demanding  its  distinctive  place;  speak- 
ing with  its  own  voice,  from  the  aboriginal  to  the  super- 
sophisticated.  There  is  hardly  a  problem,  social  or  spiritual, 
which  is  not  the  chief  concern  of  some  group  of  poets,  even 
though  it  leads  them  outside  of  the  legitimate  confines  of 
their  art — to  the  pulpit,  or  the  soap-box  or  lecture-hall 
platform  of  reform.  Nor  are  our  poets  daunted  by  old 
inhibitions  and  taboos:  already  a  few  have  given  us  free- 
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verse  lyrics  as  beautiful  as  any  old  songs  in  rhyme;  already 
we  have  hints  of  a  truly  modern  poetic  drama,  as  Mr. 
Schneider  points  out  in  another  page  of  this  number.  And 
we  of  the  Middle- west  have  at  least  one  poet  of  epic  im- 
agination; for  Edgar  Lee  Masters  would  set  forth,  on  his 
immense  canvas,  "a  census  spiritual,  taken  of  our  America," 
showing 

The  closeness  of  one  life,  however  humble, 
With  every  life  upon  this  globe. 

Whatever  exceptions  may  be  taken  in  predicting  the  qual- 
ity of  the  ultimate  harvest,  the  most  exacting  critic  must 
admit  a  rich  growth.  According  to  the  Mercure  de  France, 

II  est  evident  que  les  Etats-Unis  entrent  resolument  dans  1'As- 
semblee  des  Muses  avec  une  merveilleuse  offrande  de  poesie. 

H.  M. 


THAMES   MORASSES 

I  have  just  destroyed  the  article  of  which  the  above  title 
remains — the  reader's  time  is  worth  something.  The  situa- 
tion reduces  itself  to  this:  Paris  is,  or  at  any  rate  feels  as  if 
it  were,  annoyed  that  civilization  has  been  held  up  for  five 
years.  It  contains  the  still  respectable  figure  of  Anatole 
France,  apologizing  for  the  "betises"  which  he  has  written 
during  the  late  excitement.  It  contains  a  certain  number 
of  solid  and  respectable  people,  like  Salomon  Reinach,  who 
go  down  to  the  Academy  and  the  Institute  and  discuss 
problems  connected  with  literature  and  scholarship  with 
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at  least  a  certain  serious  decency.  It  contains  Marcel 
Proust  and  a  scattering  of  mentally  active  "younger  au- 
thors" among  them:  Cocteau,  Morand,  Aragon,  Cendrars, 
Soupault;  and  certain  perhaps  static  poets  like  Cros,  and 
Vlaminck  when  he  lays  down  his  paint-brush. 

I  return  to  London,  and  am  immersed  in  the  aroma  of 
death.  Mr.  Gosse  was  at  any  rate  a  genuine  antimacassar 
of  the  antimacassar  period,  but  "to  no  such  aureate  earth 
is  turned"  that  one  needs  commend  the  prolongation  of 
his  intellectual  obsequies,  as  in  the  London  Mercury,  founded 
apparently  for  that  purpose  alone. 

Britain  is  not  annoyed  at  the  suspension  of  civilization. 
Officially  the  recognized  "organs"  of  Britain's  literature 
desire  literature  as  it  was  before  Flaubert,  which  is  just 
as  intelligent  as  to  desire  science  as  it  was  before  Pasteur 
and  Curie.  A  dead  language  is  still  almost  ubiquitous  in 
the  verse  of  the  "Georgian  poets."  From  various  corners 
various  "established"  (saving  your  reverence,  they  are 
called)  "critics,"  continue  to  commend  works  whose  titles 
and  authors  they  will  have  forgotten  in  ten  months'  time. 
Owen  Seaman,  from  the  camouflage  of  Punch  humor,  has 
unfalteringly  praised  the  worst  for  twenty  years;  and  to  let 
this  type  of  person  speak  for  itself  I  turn  to  Mr.  Lucas: 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  things  about  literary  England  today 
is  the  revival  of  its  journalism. 

Unfortunately  Mr.  Lucas'  statement  is  correct:  anyone 
searching  for  anything  better  than  journalism  in  this  island 
will  find  not  satisfaction  but  dissatisfaction,  and  that  of 
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no  moderate  nature.  Their  journalism  satisfies  Mr.  Lucas, 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  an  intelligent  foreigner  should 
waste  his  time  on  current  English  productions.  The  faked 
highbrow  side  of  their  journalism  is  a  buffoonery,  a  gen- 
eral commendation  of  the  indifferent,  an  aversion  from 
the  precise  word,  a  hatred  of  investigation,  a  dislike  of 
exact  valuation.  As  for  the  rest  of  it,  a  trace  of  cockney 
sarcasm  in  a  two-penny  comic  (London  Opinion)  is  the 
sole  healthy  symptom  I  have  seen  since  my  return  from 
the  continent.  Verbatim : 

We  beg  to  "suggest"  that  the  circulation  of  London  Opinion  is 
seven  times  as  great  as  that  of  any  other  purely  comic  journal, 
except  the  Daily  Mail.  Any  proof  to  the  contrary  will  be  ignored. 

This  paragraph,  I  may  point  out,  is  not  so  important  a 
piece  of  work  as  Julien  Benda's  Belphegor,  but  it  is  the 
most  serious  piece  of  definitely  English  criticism  of  the 
Englische  Zeitgeist,  Anno  Domini  1920,  that  I  have  found 
in  the  last  six  months. 

Ten  years  ago  I  should  have  advised,  and  did  advise, 
other  American  writers  to  come  to  England  for  the  sake 
of  their  work;  at  the  present  moment  there  is  no  literary 
reason  for  my  not  leaving  the  country. 

The  news  of  literary  London,  in  the  sense  of  news 
of  a  London  interested  in  literature,  not  in  journalism,  is, 
and  has  been  for  months,  perfectly  well  known  in  America: 
Henry  James  is  dead;  Hardy  is  one-hundred-and-ten ;  W. 
H.  Hudson  is  not  very  active;  Mr.  Yeats  has  retired  to 
Oxford,  Mr.  Hueffer  to  Sussex;  Mr.  Eliot  wastes  his  time 
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in  a  bank;  Mr.  Lewis  is  painting;  Mr.  Lytton  Strachey 
is  writing  the  life  of  Queen  Victoria;  Mr.  Frederic  Man- 
ning is  doing  a  biography  of  an  official  person  of  no  inter- 
est whatever,  and  may  sometime  finish  his  romance  begun 
in  or  about  1911 ;  Mr.  Kipling  is  contributing  to  the  Anglo- 
French  review;  Mr.  Lennox  Robinson  (Irish)  has  written 
a  play  which  is  said  to  be  entertaining;  Mr.  Bottomley  is 
writing  in  the  Sunday  Illustrated  to  controvert  the  Poet 
Laureate;  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  has  written  a  history  of  the 
world  in,  I  think,  shilling  parts,  illustrated  with  baroque 
and  marvellous  fantasy ;  Mr.  Austin  Harrison  edits  the  Eng- 
lish Review  to  suit  himself — a  feat  which  would  be  re- 
markable in  no  other  country  save  England,  but  is  here 
highly  commendable,  his  sole  competitor  in  this  line  being 
that  Fighting  Temeraire,  A.  R.  Orage,  whose  paper  deals 
chiefly  with  economics,  but  stands  rigidly  for  free  speech 
on  all  topics.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  periodic  productions — 
the  back  files  for  1895  are  probably  quite  as  instructive, 
certainly  as  modern,  and  very  possibly  more  entertaining, 
than  those  bearing  deceptive  indications  of  the  year  current. 
The  intellectual  curiosity  of  this  island  is  nil.  The  de- 
sire for  more  precise  ideation,  for  better  prose,  for  inter- 
national standards,  is  zero;  and  the  young  American  who 
wants  external  stimulant  for  his  thought  would  do  better 
to  turn  his  attention  to  Paris — despite  the  fact  that  the  actual 
study  of  his  own  language  can  not  be  continued  in  that 
city,  and  that  the  study  of  his  own  language  is  of  inesti- 
mable importance. 
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But  in  the  choice  of  evils  it  would  be  better  that  our 
American  prose  should  run  to  gallicisms,  if  so  it  might  be 
supple  and  sensitive;  better  even  that  it  contract  a  certain 
eccentricity  if  there  come  with  this  a  capacity  for  precise 
rendering  of  the  image:  than  that  it  should  fall  into  lignifi- 
cations  of  phrase,  as  in  pre-Flaubertian  English;  into  the 
traps  of  British  academic  thought — pomposity,  Spectator, 
Times  Lit.  Sup.  solemnity,  the  "cradle"  of  the  balanced 
sentence — and  all  this  other  fustian,  which  is  so  adequately 
interpreted  to  mean  that  "any  proof  to  the  contrary  will 
be  ignored." 

"The  rhetoricians  ruined  the  empire,"  and  the  Georgians 
finished  the  Asquith  administration,  and  England  of  course 
must  be  let  to  do  as  she  likes;  but  there  is  no  reason  for 
our  being  implicated  in  the  debacle  of  her  intellect  and  of 
her  literature.  Ezra  Pound 

REVIEWS 

KORAL    GRISAILLE 

Kora  in  Hell:  Improvisations,  by  William  Carlos  Williams. 

Four  Seas  Co. 

Patience,  rather  than  any  other  attribute,  has  become  the 
needful  luggage  of  him  who  journeys  through  the  chron- 
icles of  this  day. 

The  human  being  is,  at  his  best,  a  creature  full  of  curi- 
osity. We  wish  to  know  why  we  are  as  we  are,  and  how 
the  thing  we  call  our  modern  world  has  come  to  be.  So 
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we  read  the  modern  world's  literature,  and  we  are  about 
as  near  a  solution  of  the  problem  as  were  ever  the  book 
and  thought  lovers  of  any  other  day;  which  is  saying  but 
little,  and  yet  all.  What  beyond  this  is  there  to  say? 
Nothing  remains  but  elaboration. 

Often  it  is  not  only  the  lack  of  patience,  but  also  the 
slippery,  unsatisfactory  combination  of  book  and  moment, 
that  prevents  us  from  the  entirely  generous  and  relaxed 
attention  which  such  a  work  as  Kora  in  Hell  requires. 

Just  why  these  Improvisations  are  likable  is  difficult  to 
say.  The  book  holds  many  sadnesses  and  bitternesses  be- 
tween its  covers;  and  certain  of  them,  once  discovered,  find 
for  themselves  congenial  nooks  and  resting-places  in  the 
mind. 

William  Carlos  Williams  leads  us  gently,  not  always 
gently,  by  the  hand,  to  nowhere  in  particular.  Of  course 
it  is  easy  enough  to  slip  a  hand  out  of  a  hand — a  simple 
matter,  but  involved  here  and  there  with  little  wishes  and 
preferences.  There  is  an  elusive  charm  about  the  way  in 
which  the  sadnesses  and  bitternesses  are  disclosed.  Even 
though  at  conception  they  must  have  leaned  with  all  their 
powerful  weight  upon  the  pen  of  their  translator,  his  chosen 
words,  which  contain  and  impart  them,  flip  and  flick  and 
dance  and  dart  about,  so  that  the  image  of  Mr.  Williams 
in  his  sadness  creating  his  word-impressions  becomes  curi- 
ously that  of  a  dancer  waving  a  spotted  scarf. 

Perhaps  it  is  partly  the  very  positive  veiling  of  thought 
that  is  so  agreeable,  when  coupled  with  the  certainty  that 
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soon  a  note  will  relieve  the  tension  and  tell  the  tale.  But 
that  the  pleasurable  sensation  one  must  admit  in  reading 
the  book  should  rest  entirely  upon  this  psychological  prop 
is  obviously  absurd.  One  must  not  go  too  far.  It  is  only 
one  among  several  small,  frail  apologies  I  might  proffer 
in  explanation  of  my  own  liking  for  and  interest  in  Mr. 
Williams'  experiment  in  delicately  insulting,  macabre  gri- 
saille. 

The  plainly  worded  fact  I  am  coming  to,  slowly  enough, 
and  now  and  then  plucking  a  wayside  weed  as  I  travel, 
is  that  I  find  this  work  sad  and  beautiful,  and  very  much 
akin  to  the  rambling  but  honest  way  of  my  own  observing 
sense. 

So  many  little  things,  so  many,  so  many  .  .  .  and  but 
an  hour's  reflection!  When  a  butterfly  wing  moves  in  the 
sunshine,  it  is  not  easy  to  catch  the  pattern  among  the 
colors,  but  the  thing  is  real  enough  all  the  time.  Im- 
provisations are  butterfly  nets,  but  notes  are  drops  of  chloro- 
form. After  that  one  not  only  sees,  one  knows. 

There  is  a  genial  and  sweet  simplicity  in  the  form: 
"Go  as  far  as  you  will  with  the  music,  and  damn  the 
public!  .  .  .  There's  the  business  of  the  notes  for  certain 
people  .  .  .  Always  some  dull  wits  even  among  those  who 
pay  for  their  seats." 

I  still  say  there  is  a  colossally  nice  simplicity  about  it, 
and  that  the  change  of  tonality  is  utterly  agreeable. 

There  are  things  to  be  taken  from  Kora  in  Hell:  Im- 
provisations. Even  after  but  half  a  reading  it  has  been 
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possible  to  go  on  about  this  book  rather  eagerly,  and  that 
in  itself  is  almost  an  introduction  to  its  strong  personality, 
a  personality  with  a  sense  of  something  partly  eastern 
about  it;  but  why  a  flavor  of  the  Orient  must  cling  mys- 
teriously to  all  writings  that  conform  to  a  semi-regular 
change  of  pitch  is  unexplained.  Perhaps  it  is  that  the  far 
extremes  of  pure  lightness  and  seriousness  are  so  commonly 
the  possession  of  the  Oriental,  and  so  rarely  ours. 

Helen  Blrch-Bartlett 

CRUCIBLE 

Sun-up,  by  Lola  Ridge.     B.  W.  Huebsch. 

The  words  of  Lola  Ridge  are  thrust  into  the  turmoil 
of  today's  city  like  darting  flames — they  are  a  curse  and  a 
cry  of  revolt. 

Emily  Dickinson  meant  poetical  solitude ;  she  meant  think- 
ing solitude  of  a  poetic  kind,  Chinese  daintiness  at  times. 
Adelaide  Crapsey  meant  sadness,  sweet  sadness;  sometimes 
rebellion  too,  but  a  sweet  sad  rebellion.  Amy  Lowell  means 
voluminous  and  disorderly  culture,  wordiness,  exaggeration  ; 
which  words  may  all  go  under  a  heading  that  would  com- 
prehend the  case  of  most  women  artists — weakness.  But 
as  for  Lola  Ridge,  to  fit  her  case  no  diminutive  adjective 
could  serve.  It  is  not  a  case  of  sweetness,  nor  of  any  of 
those  qualities  which,  up  to  date,  have  been  said  to  pertain 
to  women  writers.  She  is  a  poet,  that's  all. 

Talk  of  propaganda  here!  I  wish  every  poet  had  some- 
thing as  strong  and  virile  to  uphold.  It  is  not  a  matter 
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of  politics,  it's  a  matter  of  such  damning  hatred  and  love 
as  would  turn  a  modern  city  to  ashes.  Virile? — it  may  be 
an  insult  to  use  that  adjective,  since  Lola  Ridge  has  begun 
an  era  in  which  for  a  woman  to  be  virile,  i.  e.,  masculine, 
might  mean  to  be  weaker. 

I  think  she  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  signs  we  have 
of  woman's  emancipation  and  independence.  Let  her  be  a 
socialist:  this  rebellion  of  hers  is  pure  beauty;  it  is  sancti- 
fied; it  is  nothing  less  than  burning  human  blood;  it  is 
no  longer  that  particular  fact  of  the  revolt  against  actual 
social  conditions,  which  is,  unfortunately,  what  affects  to- 
day's socialists  and  anarchists:  it  is  an  eternal  thing,  the 
thing  that  caused  Prometheus  to  be  bound;  it's  the  fire  of 
heaven  burning  in  this  wonderful  woman's  blood. 

Her  words  are  so  intensely  vivid,  they  are  so  palpable, 
so  physically  tangible,  that  they  whip  or  stab — they  hurt: 
there  is  a  ghastliness  here  caused  by  an  excess  of  pain  and 
sorrow.  And  it  is  her  integrity  of  impulse  and  emotion 
that  makes  her  shun  more  elaborate  rhythm  forms  for  a 
perfectly  simple  and  equal  one;  although  her  rhythmical 
sense  is  richer  than  that  of  certain  poets,  who  discover 
forms  as  one  finds  mushrooms  after  a  rain. 

Sun-up  is  a  rhythmical  story  of  the  fantastic  realism  of 
a  child.  She  too  is  a  singer  of  delicacies — she  too  utters 
sweet  words,  or  sweet  sad  words.  The  poet  of  Sun-up  is 
a  child  in  all  its  sweetness,  besides  being  a  child  in  all  the 
fulness  of  its  sometimes  quaint,  sometimes  ironic,  some- 
times portentous  magic: 
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He  will  scream  into  the  sky 
And  sparks  will  fly  out  of  him. 
He  will  burn   and  burn — 
And  his  blazing  hair 
Shall  light  up  the  world. 

It  is  a  woman  suffering,  but  with  no  subdued  sorrow — 
with  the  snarl  of  a  lioness  rather.  It  is  a  lioness  flinging 
herself  madly  against  the  walls  of  the  ugly  city. 

Emanuel  Carnevali 


EVELYN   SCOTT 

Precipitations,  by  Evelyn  Scott.     Nicholas  L.  Brown. 

I  shall  not  forget  the  sensation — something  like  the  sup- 
pressed excitement  that  you  feel  at  the  first  inkling  of  some 
momentous  event — with  which  I  first  read  some  of  these 
poems.  This  must  be  fully  two  years  ago,  when  some  of 
us  were  working  over  a  belated  issue  of  Others  and  Evelyn 
Scott  was  still  a  mystery-woman  in  far-away  Brazil. 

The  union  of  strongly  contrasting  qualities  that  I  then 
found  in  her  work  is  emphasized  in  the  present  collection. 
The  clear  searching  vision,  like  an  electric  ray,  that  seems 
to  focus — almost  lovingly — upon  decay  and  death,  with  a 
child's  simplicity  and  eager  response  to  every  mood  of  earth. 
It  is  a  child's  wishful  hands  that  reach  out  to 

A  little  white  thistle  moon 
Blown  across  the  frozen  heather ; 

and  a  child's  quick,  open-eyed  wonder  in  these  lines  from 
Winter  Dawn: 
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Snow  maiden  lets  down  her  hair, 
And  in  one  shining  silence 
It  slips  to  earth. 

Evelyn  Scott's  happiest  (in  the  literal  sense)  "reactions 
are  to  nature,  though  even  then  it  is  a  nature  already 
touched  with  decay.  We  are  shown  the  stars  like  jaded 
dancing  girls,  their  faces  'Tale  in  the  harshness  of  the  sun- 
light"; and  over  many  of  the  vivid  pictures  pours  silvery 
wonder  of  a  decadent  moon,  a  moon  that 

Reaches  long  white  shivering  fingers 

Into  the  bowels  of  men. 

Her  tender  superfluous  probing  into  all  that  pollutes 

Is  like  the  immodesty  of  the  mad. 

And  when  Mrs.  Scott's  vision  turns  upon  humans,  it 
becomes  that  of  a  ruthless  eye  which  sees  through  rosy  and 
gracious  contours  to  the  putrescence  behind — an  eye  avid, 
searching,  throwing  a  gold-harsh  light  on  life : 

Life,  the  sleep  walker, 

Lifts  toward  the  skies 

An  immense  gesture  of  indecency. 

Most  of  these  poems  are  short.  The  eye  is  a  continu- 
ally shifting  ray  that  penetrates,  impartially  lights  up  what- 
ever shape,  be  it  swathed  in  bandages  or  merely  coquetting 
behind  veils;  that  hovers  a  moment  and  is  gone,  leaving 
the  conception  to  be  completed  or  explained  in  the  mind 
of  the  recipient.  Sometimes,  as  in  Man  Dying  on  a  Cross, 
it  uncovers  a  terrible  beauty  that  throws  out  a  flame  like 
burning  flesh — a  flame  that  dies  out  swiftly,  as  with  a 
great  breath  that  blows  in  the  eyes  a  live  and  silvery  dust 
and  leaves  in  the  nostrils  a  smell,  sweetish,  faintly  foul. 
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Fortunately  this  vision  does  not  see  too  much,  nor  does 
it  stray  from  the  spot  that  is  the  centre  of  the  flung  ray. 
Thus  there  is  economy  of  detail,  and  we  are  not  confused 
with  a  flickering  and  broken  image.  The  method  is  at  its 
best  in  the  clean  muscular  beauty  of  Yoimg  Men: 

Fauns, 

Eternal    pagans 
Beautiful  and  obscene, 
Leaping  through  the  streets 
With  a  flicker  of  hoofs 
And  a  flash  of  tails — 

You  want  dryads, 

And  they  give  you  prostitutes. 

Occasionally,  however,  this  concentration  invites  its  pen- 
alty, and  there  is  a  lack  of  fluidity  that  is  not  so  much 
stiffness  as  a  halting  movement  that  suggests  the  slight 
lameness  of  a  beautiful  body.  Sometimes,  too,  an  abrupt 
indifference  to  finish — perhaps  something  of  that  same  re- 
fusal to  chasten  and  refine  which  is  manifest  to  life  itself. 
Thus  in  three  otherwise  fine  lines  the  words  drifts  and 
melts,  following  in  succession,  are  left  like  grit  under  the 
teeth. 

The  golden  snow  of  the   stars 

Drifts  in  mounds  of  light, 

Melts  against  the  hot  sides  of  the  city. 

These  poems  show  an  astonishing  and  essentially  modern 
awareness,  an  awareness  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  "so- 
phistication"— you  might  as  well  call  a  vulture  sophisticated 
because  it  sensed  its  prey  while  patiently  circling  overhead. 
It  is  rather  a  consciousness  that,  while  close  to  and  keenly 
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aware  of  instinct,  has  yet  obtained  its  release;  so  that  it 
watches,  intent  but  calmly  elect — impartial  appraiser  of  its 
own  pleasure  and  its  own  pain.  This  consciousness  knows 
fear,  the  while  it  walks  intrepidly  forward  to  the  pit  and 
casts  a  stone  at  the  coiled  terrors  within.  But  the  fear 
walks  unashamed  and  does  not  cloak  itself  in  cynicism;  or 
that  chain-armor  of  the  weak,  a  sneer.  There  is  no  sneer 
even  in  the  devastating  lines  of  Christians  and  Women,  that 
I  am  sorry  I  have  not  space  to  quote.  It  seems  to  be  that 
the  experiencing  mind,  with  an  almost  machine-like  ac- 
curacy, records  its  inevitable  emotion.  The  result  is  con- 
vincing. You  do  not  question  the  data  of  this  uncloistered 
spirit.  You  accept  the  authenticity  of  its  emotional  re- 
sponses, even  though  they  may  not  tally  with  your  own. 

And  while  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  this  book — with  its 
avoidance  of  the  "typical"  and  absence  of  corroborated  emo- 
tions, as  well  as  its  rejection  of  the  anaemic  doctrine  of 
"escape" — may  be  received,  it  introduces  a  new  and  potent 
force  into  American  literature.  Lola  Ridge 


GREGORIAN  ELIZABETHAN 

Gains  Gracchus,  by  Odin  Gregory.    Boni  &  Liveright. 

Theodore  Dreiser,  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  and  Benjamin 
de  Casseres  have  given  considerable  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
publisher  of  Cams  Gracchus,  by  blowing  his  horn  for  him 
with  a  gusto  and  an  abandon  that  the  biggest-lunged  blurber 
might  envy. 
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Dreiser  contributes  a  sincere,  almost  pious  preface  which 
nevertheless  reveals  to  me  a  painfully  naive  judgment; 
Le  Gallienne  a  eulogy  characteristically  worded — "Here  the 
impossible  has  been  done,  and  done  wondrous  well" ;  and 
de  Casseres  brings  Shakespeare  and  Juvenal  into  his  toot. 

After  such  ardors,  to  come  to  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is  to  take  a  precipitous  tumble.  To  say  that  Shakespeare's 
name  has  been  taken  in  vain;  that  every  claim  Dreiser 
makes  in  the  preface  is  circumstantially  refuted  in  the  text; 
that  Le  Gallienne's  impossible  has  certainly  not  been  done 
by  Odin  Gregory — all  this  is  not  enough.  First  of  all, 
what  is  the  impossible?  Apparently  it  is  a  recrudescence 
of  Elizabethan  drama,  and  Dreiser  forgets  The  Cend  in  his 
ruthless  elimination  of  all  the  attempts  preceding  Mr. 
Gregory's.  Apparently  it  has  often  been  tried,  this  im- 
possible; and  one  feels,  at  the  basis  of  all  this  praise,  a 
unanimous  agreement  that  the  trial  is  worth  making,  and 
that  its  success  would  be  a  millennial  affair. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  Bible  is  a  holy  book;  and  that 
religious  sentiment  has  held  it  sacrosanct,  and  prevented 
sentimental  people  from  yearning  for  new  bibles  and  am- 
bitious men  of  the  word  from  writing  them.  In  spite  of 
this  we  have  had  Al  Goran  and  the  Book  of  Mormon;  and 
in  a  more  important,  inverted  sense,  the  scriptures  of  Fried- 
rich  Nietzsche. 

One  wishes  that  some  similar  mystic  injunction  had 
saved  us  from  the  neo-Homeric  epics  and  neo-Elizabethan 
tragedies  that  demonstrate  anew  in  every  decade  the  in- 
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violability  of  old  civilizations;  for  the  epic  and  the  Shake- 
spearean drama  are  not  methods  of  writing  that  can  be 
applied  to  our  own  purposes,  but  separate  cultures;  and 
the  attempt  at  re-creation  is  a  vain  futility.  So  in  our 
own  day  John  G.  Neihardt's  epics  have  been  wistfully  ob- 
livious failures;  and  Mr.  Gregory's  poetic  drama  is  a  noisily 
self-conscious  failure. 

Mr.  Gregory's  theme  is  a  moving  episode  from  Roman 
history  that  one  is  sorry  Shakespeare  passed  over.  He  has 
turned  it  into  unrelieved  melodrama.  His  characters,  which 
in  Plutarch  are  among  the  most  powerful  and  interesting 
in  that  collection  of  ancient  worthies,  and  which  certainly 
offered  Mr.  Gregory  prodigal  opportunities  for  characteri- 
zation, are  crude  masks.  His  verse  is  strident;  his  metaphors 
are  pompous,  and  in  some  places  pretty  badly  mixed;  but 
not  without  a  certain  strength,  when  they  are  not  the  prod- 
uct of  subconscious  borrowings.  And  his  purpose,  in  spite 
of  the  absolving  preface,  is  an  obvious  parallelism  between 
the  evils  of  our  day  and  of  days  past,  with  the  unexpressed 
but  attendant  homily.  How  far  Mr.  Gregory  is  from 
Shakespeare  may  be  demonstrated  by  one  vivid  similarity. 
Caius  Gracchus,  with  the  wily  tribune  Drusus  following 
him  on  the  platform,  addresses  a  Roman  mob.  Immediately 
one  thinks  of  Brutus  and  wily  Antony,  and  that  other 
Roman  mob.  There  is  an  infinity  between  the  two. 

The  failure  was  to  be  anticipated — Mr.  Le  Gallienne's 
impossible  remains  impossible.  But  does  that  argue  despair 
of  a  poetic  drama?  No.  What  it  does  mean  is  that  a 
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poetic  drama  is  not  to  be  created  by  the  short  cut  of  copy- 
ing the  Elizabethan.  It  means  that  if  we  are  to  have  it 
at  all,  it  is  to  come  from  what  is  stirring  in  our  own  life, 
from  equipment  and  tools  that  are  natural  to  our  hands. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  epic  has  been  absorbed  by  the 
novel.  Poetry  has  been  denuded  to  its  fundamentals.  It 
has  become  predominantly  lyric  and  philosophical.  Our  poetic 
drama  must  evolve  from  that;  to  my  mind,  it  is  evolving. 
The  Aria  da  Capo  of  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  the  dis- 
turbingly beautiful  discussions  by  Maxwell  Bodenheim  pred- 
icating new  dramatic  values,  the  stark  originality  of  Wal- 
lace Stevens'  achievements,  the  lilting  monotones  of  Alfred 
Kreymborg's  mime  plays,  these  are  prototypes  of  a  poetic 
drama  which  I  believe  will  attain  a  transcending  power  and 
beauty.  Nor  must  we  forget  Synge  and  Yeats  and  Dun- 
sany,  who  have  marked  a  transition.  Mr.  Gregory's  play 
is  an  experiment;  behind  it  was  the  same  faith  that  moti- 
vated alchemy,  the  desire  to  get  gold  without  digging  for  it. 
These  others,  while  individually  distinctive  achievements, 
are,  in  the  larger  view,  experiments  also,  gathering  up  the 
data  from  which  our  poetic  drama  is  to  be  built. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  digress  upon  another,  but  I 
believe  interesting  detail.  The  publishers  of  this  book  are 
known  as  enterprising  people  who  have  got  surprising  re- 
turns from  fields  other  publishers  have  neglected.  One 
feels  that  Cams  Gracchus  was  published  in  the  belief  that 
a  large  public  could  be  found  for  it  among  the  self-con- 
scious proletariat,  who  are  the  only  growing  class  of  book- 
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buyers.  Mr.  Gregory's  book,  being  earnest  and  showing 
a  firm  knowledge  of  the  subject,  should  find  its  public 
there.  But  the  implication  I  am  interested  in  is  that  here 
are  publishers  who  dare  to  sell  their  poetry  in  open  com- 
petition with  fiction  and  literature  of  more  general  inter- 
est. Artistically  the  result  has  been  poor;  but  what  may 
come  of  it  is  a  matter  for  pleasant  and  fearsome  specula- 
tion. Isldor  Schneider 

PROPHET   OR   POET? 

Europe:  A   Book  for  America,  by   Samuel  Roth.    Boni  & 

Liveright. 

This  book  is  a  prophecy;  not  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
average  twentieth-century  church-goer,  steeped  in  the  Puri- 
tan tradition,  views  prophecy,  but  as  prophecy  was  under- 
stood in  the  days  when  the  Hebrew  prophets  lived.  As 
the  prophets  of  those  days  were  primarily  forth-tellers,  in- 
terpreters, of  their  day,  so  is  Mr.  Roth  primarily  an  inter- 
preter of  his  day.  As  they  incidentally  foretold  the  future, 
so  does  Mr.  Roth  endeavor  incidentally  to  foretell  a  future 
for  the  present  world.  This  future  he  sees  in  America. 

Appearing  in  the  role  of  prophet,  Mr.  Roth  must  be 
judged  by  its  standards,  validity  and  vision  being  the  de- 
termining factors.  In  his  interpretations  Mr.  Roth  is  ahead 
of  the  mob,  but  not  far  enough  ahead  to  be  a  major  prophet 
of  this  day.  He  sees  America  making  "earth  a  worthy 
habitation  for  mankind,"  "a  greater  work  .  .  .  than  the 
glory  of  writing  operas  and  poems" — which  might  be  said 
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by  any  competent  Sunday-school  teacher  or  chamber-of- 
commerce  speaker.  "Watch  Russia  and  you  will  know  what 
will  happen  next  in  Europe,"  is  scarcely  more  illuminating. 
The  author's  evident  disillusionment  is  an  effective  feature 
of  his  interpretations. 

In  his  manner  Mr.  Roth  essays  the  stateliness,  the  gran- 
deur, the  denunciatory  power  of  the  prophets  of  ancient 
times,  and  his  eloquent  fervor  brings  him  closer  to  the 
achievement  of  their  mood  and  mode  than  any  other  pres- 
ent-day writer: 

Russia  will  lean  against  you  and  level  you  to  the  mires  of  Danzig. 
The  great  bear  will  put  his  lips  to  your  breasts  and  suck  you  dry. 
The  swift  rider  of  the  Steppes  will  put  his  sabre  clean  through  your 
forehead. 

England   is   a   hawk   who   has   built  many   nests  in   the  fields    and 

valleys  of  the  earth. 
She  has  strong  wings  and  she  glides  through  the  warm  zones  and 

through  the  cold. 
The  air  trembles  at  the  approach  of  her  terrible  wings. 

Occasionally  one  meets  passages  that  suggest  descent  from 
Whitman  rather  than  the  Hebrews. 

The  poem  which  seems  perhaps  the  most  characteristic 
in  the  volume  illustrates  Mr.  Roth's  strength  and  weakness, 
in  both  interpretation  and  manner: 

There  is  a  light  wherever  you  go, 

Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  light  over  your  collected  speeches  to  Congress, 
And  a  light  over  your  dense  history  of  these  states. 

You  are  really  an  awkward  fellow, 

But  the  light  in  your  path  is  sure  as  the  light  in  the  pathways  of  old 
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The  next  future  of  the  world  will  be  in  America. 

It  requires  an  extraordinary  lyric  passion  to  fuse  the 
prophetic  and  the  poetic  function,  for  one  is  primarily  ethi- 
cal, the  other  esthetic.  They  do  not  fuse  here.  Mr.  Roth 
is  more  a  poet  than  a  prophet,  but  he  over-burdens  his  muse 
in  such  work  as  this,  and  his  message  becomes  oratory  rather 
than  poetry.  Nelson  Antrim  Crawford 

A    NEW-ENGLANDER 

The  Township  Line,  by  Albert  Frederick  Wilson.     Harper 

&  Bros. 

These  poems  of  New  England,  plain  and  common,  seem 
to  hang  upon  that  country  and  its  people  as  if  the  poet 
were  afraid  of  guesswork,  and  of  romance,  and  of  color 
either  in  the  land  or  in  the  spirit.  There  are  certain  things 
which  he  has  undertaken  not  to  talk  about:  as  his  New 
Englanders  do,  with  their  list  of  things  they  have  to  live 
without.  But  he  has  replaced  these  things  on  his  index 
with  talk  of  men's  opinions.  Plows  and  The  South  Pas- 
ture Lot  are  editorial  tracts.  Waiting  for  the  Real-estate 
Man  is  a  shift  at  the  tear-pump  such  as  Amy  Lowell  turns 
to  every  now  and  then;  and  so  much  is  barred  or  denied, 
that  Barn  Fire  even  seems  an  accident,  the  best  poem  in 
this  book  and  among  the  two  or  three  best  I  have  read  from 
his  country. 

We   do  not  tell   the   truth 

About  New  England; 

We    love    it    beyond    stark    eyes. 
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I  believe  that  this  very  consciousness  that  other  people 
have  exaggerated  or  romanced  has  led  him  to  this  determi- 
nation to  say  no  more  than  he  knows;  to  distrust  his  im- 
agination for  fear  it  may  cheat  him. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  by  this  poet  in  POETRY  for  Septem- 
ber, may  be  a  sign  that  he  has  learned  or  remembered  bet- 
ter. It  is  worth  less  to  repeat  what  men  say  than  to  show 
what  they  are;  and  if  a  man's  writing  is  worth  anything, 
his  imagination  is  worth  more — the  last  thing  and  maybe 
the  only  thing  that  is  new,  and  that  we  can  take  his  word 
for.  H.  L.  Davis 

ROBERT   BRIDGES    ONCE    MORE 

October  and  Other  Poems,  by  Robert  Bridges.     Knopf. 

England's  laureates  seem  to  feel  obliged  to  spend  part  of 
their  verse  on  patriotism,  and  perhaps  that  obligation  goes 
with  the  job.  Robert  Bridges  has  undertaken  it  dutifully, 
that  is  all.  Such  a  man  can  not  hold  a  passion  in  common 
with  so  many  people;  he  writes  it  out  like  a  lesson. 

His  first  book  was  The  Growth  of  Love,  and  from  that 
to  October  his  verse  has  kept  to  its  own  banks.  He  owes 
nothing  to  the  immense  alteration  in  English  poetry — effect 
and  intention — which  have  come  in  since.  Even  the  pas- 
sion of  love  was  a  little  bookish  and  cautious  in  him  from  the 
start,  maybe  because  it  seemed  overly  common,  maybe  be- 
cause he  used  it  only  as  a  symbol  for  passion  in  thought, 
for  which  Narcissus  and  The  Philosopher  and  His  Love 
have  found  a  more  exact  symbol : 
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Madest   escape   in   life   desirous 
To  embroider  her  thin-spun  robe. 

He  seems  scarcely  to  care  sometimes,  as  if  assured  of 
an  exact  correspondence  between  words  and  his  thoughts; 
so  October,  and  In  der  Fremde  and  The  Flowering  Tree 
are  too  sweet  and  not  wilful  enough.  Or  else  I  got  used 
to  their  beauty  from  other  poems  a  long  time  ago,  and  take 
these  without  feeling  any  new  presence.  H.  L.  Davis 

A  CRITIC  OF  POETRY 

The  Sacred   Wood,   by   T.   S.    Eliot.      Methuen,   London. 

Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York. 

In  view  of  the  hostility  to  criticism  which  is  characteristic 
of  some  American  writers,  is  it  not  paradoxical  that  an 
American  poet  should  publish  in  London  the  most  stimu- 
lating and  thoughtful  book  of  criticism  of  the  year? 

Probably  one  of  the  most  vicious  and  stupid  ideas  of 
psuedo-criticism,  one  of  the  most  destructive  of  healthy 
creative  impulses,  is  the  error  that  art  or  literature  is  a 
matter  of  mere  fashion.  The  assumption  is  that  a  gener- 
ation is  interested — ought  to  be  interested — in  the  litera- 
ture of  that  generation;  that  all  other  literature  is  "dead" 
and  hampering.  On  the  other  hand  is  the  pedagogical  point 
of  view  which  accepts  the  past  and  is  utterly  blind  to  the 
present.  Mr.  Eliot's  essay,  Tradition  and  the  Individual 
Talent,  defines  carefully  his  own  correct  position,  unaffected 
by  either  the  journalistic  or  the  pedagogical  error.  Let  us 
hear  him  speak: 
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If  the  only  form  of  tradition,  of  handing  down,  consisted  in  fol- 
lowing the  ways  of  the  immediate  generation  before  us  in  a  blind  or 
timid  adherence  to  its  successes,  "tradition"  should  positively  be 
discouraged.  .  .  .  Tradition  is  a  matter  of  much  wider  signi- 
ficance. It  cannot  be  inherited,  and  if  you  want  it  you  must  obtain 
it  by  great  labor.  It  involves,  in  the  first  place,  the  historical  sense, 
which  we  may  call  nearly  indispensable  to  anyone  who  would  con- 
tinue to  be  a  poet  beyond  his  twenty-fifth  year ;  and  the  historical 
sense  involves  a  perception,  not  only  of  the  pastness  of  the  past,  but 
of  its  presence;  the  historical  sense  compels  a  man  to  write  not 
merely  with  his  own  generation  in  his  bones,  but  with  a  feeling 
that  the  whole  of  the  literature  of  Europe  from  Homer,  and  within 
it  the  whole  of  the  literature  of  his  own  country,  has  a  simultaneous 
existence  and  composes  a  simultaneous  order.  The  historical  sense, 
which  is  a  sense  of  the  timeless  as  well  as  of  the  temporal,  and 
of  the  timeless  and  the  temporal  together,  is  what  makes  a  writer 
traditional.  And  it  is  at  the  same  time  what  makes  a  writer  most 
acutely  conscious  of  his  place  in  time,  of  his  contemporaneity. 

How  true  that  is,  how  just!  Those  few  sentences  are 
at  once  a  statement  of  an  artistic  truth  and  the  dispeller 
of  a  multitude  of  errors  and  heresies.  I  am  tempted  to  say 
that  no  critic  since  Matthew  Arnold  has  written  in  English 
with  quite  this  serene  profundity,  this  power  of  rightly  di- 
recting a  considerable  culture  to  the  literary  problems  of 
the  present.  It  is  perhaps  an  unique  experience  in  the  life 
of  this  generation,  to  find  that  we  possess  a  critic  of  Mr. 
Eliot's  intelligence;  a  critic  with  principles,  not  impressions; 
a  critic  whose  perceptions  have  been  stimulated  by  the  best 
literature  of  the  past,  whose  appreciation  of  the  present  is 
equally  keen  and  just;  a  critic  without  fads,  personal  vanity, 
or  affectation.  A  critic  who  has  read  the  books  he  criticises. 

The  only  qualifications  I  would  make  are  these:  some- 
times his  phraseology  'is  a  little  too  abstract ;  sometimes  he 
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uses  words  with  a  restricted  meaning  which  is  not  always 
clear  to  the  reader.  For  example,  he  makes  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  "emotions"  and  "feelings."  The  diction- 
ary says  that  "emotions"  are  simply  "feelings"  of  greater 
intensity,  whereas  I  suspect  Mr.  Eliot  means  "emotions" 
and  "sensations"  or  "sensory  reactions."  Again,  in  a  very 
slight  degree  he  tends  to  take  the  opinion  of  distinguished 
contemporaries  instead  of  investigating  for  himself. 

Let  us  turn  again  to  the  essay  on  Tradition,  where  almost 
every  page  will  stimulate  the  modern  writer  even  more 
than  the  student  of  literature.  The  following  remarks  are 
worth  the  most  serious  attention : 

What  happens,  when  a  new  work  is  created,  is  something  that 
happens  simultaneously  to  all  the  works  of  art  which  preceded  it. 
The  existing  monuments  form  an  ideal  order  among  themselves, 
which  is  modified  by  the  introduction  of  the  new  (the  really  new) 
work  of  art  among  them.  The  existing  order  is  complete  before 
the  new  work  arrives;  for  order  to  persist  after  the  supervention  of 
novelty,  the  whole  existing  order  must  be,  if  ever  so  slightly,  altered. 

Now  that  is  a  critical  idea  of  the  first  importance;  it 
comes  from  a  manifestly  superior  mind.  An  idea  like  that 
— so  luminous,  so  harmonizing,  so  infinitely  fertile — is  as 
important  as  Taine's  theory  (for  example)  that  "Men 
write  their  deepest  tendencies  in  the  works  of  their  imagi- 
nation;" as,  "Byron  prefigured  his  conduct  at  Missolonghi 
by  the  actions  of  Lara  and  the  Corsair"  (see  Julien  Benda's 
Introduction  a  La  Vie  de  Ranee).  I  do  not  mean  that 
it  is  the  same  idea,  but  an  idea  equally,  perhaps  more,  fertile 
and  original;  one  which,  once  thoroughly  grasped,  must 
modify  and  order  our  conceptions  of  literature. 
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"Order" — that  is  what  makes  Mr.  Eliot's  critical  work 
so  precious  to  us  today;  he  has  imposed  an  order  on  our 
chaos,  our  intellectual  anarchy;  he  throws  us  a  plank  as 
we  drown  in  a  sea  of  platitudes  and  foaming  stupidities. 
His  criticism  is  sane  without  being  dull  or  imitative;  orig- 
inal without  eccentricities;  profound  without  obscurity;  cul- 
tured without  affectation;  vigorous  without  being  super- 
ficial. Richard  Aldington 

AUSTRALIAN   AND   U.    S.   COPYRIGHTS 

A  poet  in  Launceston,  Tasmania,  sends  this  letter: 

Dear  POETRY:  I  am  sure  that  the  question  of  fair  and  equal 
treatment  for  Australian  and  American  authors  under  the  copyright 
laws  is  of  interest  to  you.  This  is  the  situation  at  present: 
U.  S.  A.  authors  can  secure  imperial,  including  Australian,  copy- 
right by  newly  publishing — exposing  for  sale — a  copy  or  copies 
of  the  American  edition  of  the  work  simultaneously  in  Britain 
and  America.  (Britain  means  any  British  Dominion,  and  simul- 
taneously means  within  fourteen  days.)  To  obtain  U.  S.  A.  copy- 
right, however,  British,  including  Australian,  authors  must  set 
up,  print  and  bind  their  work,  or  an  edition  of  the  same,  in  the 
United  States,  simultaneously  with  its  first  publication  elsewhere. 

That  is  loaded  on  the  American  side  with  almost  impossible 
conditions  for  an  Australian  poet.  Perhaps  Dennis,  who  exploits 
the  Australian  slanguage  in  verse,  would  find  it  worth  while  to 
set  up  an  American  edition,  but  no  other  Australian  verse-writer 
would.  If  one  should  write  a  Spoon  River  Anthology  before  he 
knew  it  was  worth  while,  the  American  copyright  would  be  lost. 
If,  say,  two  years  were  allowed  in  which  to  set  up  and  publish 
an  American  edition,  the  Australian  poet  who  found  his  book 
had  an  American  sale  would  have  a  chance  to  protect  his  work. 

Unless  the  American  conditions  are  modified,  the  Australian 
laws  will  be  brought  into  line.  That  will  hit  very  hard  all  poets; 
but  best  sellers  like  Harold  Bell  Wright  will  not  be  affected,  and 
they  will  find  it  pays  to  print  an  edition  in  Australia. 

//.  W.  Stewart 
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Mr.  Ford  Madox  Hueffer,  of  London,  has  appeared  often  in 
POETRY,  beginning  with  On  Heaven  in  1914.  He  is  the  author  of 
numerous  novels;  and  of  Collected  Poems  (Max  Goschen,  London, 
1914.),  and  On  Heaven  and  Poems  Written  in  Active  Service 
(John  Lane  Co.,  1918). 

Mr.  Edwin  Ford  Piper,  of  Iowa  City,  is  in  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Iowa.  His  book,  Barbed  Wire  and  Other  Poems, 
was  published  in  1917  by  the  Midland  Press. 

Fannie  Stearns  Gifford  (Mrs.  Augustus  McK.),  of  Stamford, 
Conn.,  is  the  author  of  Myself  and  I,  and  Crack  o'  Dawn  (Mac- 
millan  Co.) 

Mr.  Leslie  Nelson  Jennings,  a  native  of  Massachusetts  but  "a 
Californian  by  choice  and  acclimatization,"  lives  in  the  Napa  Val- 
ley, sixty  miles  from  civilization.  He  has  contributed  often  to 
POETRY  and  other  magazines. 

Miss  Jeannette  Marks  lives  in  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  being  in 
the  English  Department  of  Mount  Holyoke  College.  She  will  soon 
issue  a  book  of  poems. 

Miss  Jessie  MacDonald,  a  native  of  Melbourne,  Australia,  edu- 
cated there  and  in  Europe,  is  now  a  resident  of  Seattle. 

Miss  Margaret  Steele  Anderson,  who  has  been  for  many  years 
literary  editor  of  the  Louisville  Post,  died  suddenly  in  that  city  in 
January.  Some  of  her  newspaper  verse  is  worthy  of  more  perma- 
nent publication,  especially  certain  Poems  of  Old  Louisville,  printed 
serially  in  her  paper  in  1917,  which  have  historic  interest  as  well 
as  literary  value,  and  should  be  issued  in  book  form.  She  was 
also  an  enlightened  and  progressive  critic,  always  open-minded 
toward  every  new  movement,  whether  she  wholly  agreed  with  it 
or  not.  We  quote  from  a  private  letter  by  Miss  Hortense  Flexner, 
to  show  what  this  lady's  life  and  death  have  meant  to  Louisville: 

"We  didn't  believe  Miss  Margaret  could  die.  She  had  looked 
so  ill  forever  that  we  were  all  used  to  it;  but  then,  she  never 
stopped  to  eat  or  sleep — just  kept  on  walking  against  the  wind, 
her  head  tipped  forward,  her  arms  full  of  bundles  and  books, 
her  skirts  blowing  out  for  miles.  She  was  character!  Did  you 
ever  talk  to  her? — she  fought  your  fight  in  this  sleepy  old  town, 
though  she  didn't  agree  with  lots  of  your  judgments  .  .  .  She  was 
'the  flame  in  the  wind' — she  made  the  solid,  heavy-going  people 
think  about  lovely  things;  and  she  made  the  scornful  young  see 
beauty.  This  is  a  black  day  for  Louisville." 
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BOOKS   RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL  VERSE: 

Verses   for   a   Little   Maid,   by   James    Plaisted   Webber.      Hanson 
Hart  Webster,  Boston. 

Pearls  and  Pomegranates,  by  Dorian  Hope.     C.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  Marriage  Feast,  by  Marie  Tudor  Garland.     G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

The   Waggoner  and  Other  Poems,  by   Edmund  Blunden.     Alfred 
A.  Knopf. 

In  American:    Poems,  by  J.  V.  A.   Weaver.     Alfred  A.   Knopf. 

Fir   Trees  and  Fireflies,  by   Carolyn   Crosby  Wilson.     G.   P.  Put- 
nam's  Sons. 

Tossed  Coins,  by  Amory  Hare.     John  Lane  Co. 

Sonnets   and   Other  Poems,   by   Henry   Aylett   Sampson.     Geo.    H. 
Doran  Co. 

The  Song  Book   of  Quong  Lee  of  Limehouse,  by  Thomas   Burke. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

The  Jars  of  Life,  by  Alfred  Fitchey.    Roycrofters,  E.  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Sonnet  Stories  from  the  Chinese,  by  Herbert  H.   Gowen. 

Verses,  by  Waldo  Lee   McAtee.     Privately  printed,  Washington. 

Songs  of  Life  and  Fancy,  by  E.  Lucien  Waithe.     Arthur  H.  Stock- 
well,  London. 

A   Dozen  Days  in  Iowa,  by  Gertrude   Mansfield   Cole.     Privately 
printed,  Clinton,  la. 

Fagots  of  "Fancy,  by  Scottie  McKenzie   Frasier.     Progressive  Pub- 
lishers, Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Library    Windows,   by   Retta    Parrott.      Harr    Wagner    Publishing 
Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Morning,  N'oon  and  Night,  by  Glenn  Ward  Dresbach.     Four  Seas 
Co. 
PROSE : 

The    Vintage    Festival,    by    Sara    Bard    Field.      Printed    by    John 
Henry   Nash   for   the   Book   Club   of   California,    San    Francisco. 

Ecclesiastes    or   the   Preacher,   printed    on    large    handmade    paper 
in  black,  red  and  blue  by  John  Henry  Nash,  San   Francisco. 

Early    Tudor  Poetry   14.85-154.7,  by  John   M.   Berdan.     Macmillan 
Co. 

The   Golden  Book  of  Springfield,  by  Vachel  Lindsay.     Macmillan 
Co. 

Literature   in   a   Changing  Age,  by   Ashley   H.   Thorndile.     Mac- 
millan   Co. 

Poetic  Origins  and  the  Ballad,  by  Louise  Pound.     Macmillan  Co. 
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